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PREFACE. 


TOMER is univerſally allowed to have had | 
de greateſt Invention of any writer whatever. 
> ** The praiſe of judgment Virgil has juſtly con- | 
teſted with him, and others may have their preten- 
ſions as to particular excellencies ; but his invention 
-remains yet unrivaled, Nor is it a wonder if he has 
ever been acknowledged the greateſt of poets, who 
moſt excelled in that which is the very foundation of 
poetry, It is the invention that in different degrees 
diſtinguiſhes all great geniuſes : the utmoſt ſtretch 
of human ſtudy, learning, and induſtry, which ma- 
ſters every thing beſides, can never attain to this. It 
AF ; < furniſhes/art witk all her materials, and without it, 
judgment itſelf can at beſt but {teal wiſely : for art 
is only like a prudent ſteward that lives on mana- 
ging the riches of nature. Whatever praiſes may be 
given to works of judgment, there is not even a 
lingle beauty in them to which the invention muſt 
not eontribute-: as in the moſt regular gardens, art 
-can only reduce the beauties of. nature to more re- 
gularity, and ſuch a figure, which the common eye 
may better take in, and is therefore more enter- 
«tained with. And perhaps the reaſon why common 
-criticks are inclined to prefer a judicious and me- 
thodical genius to a great and fruitful one, is, be- 
cauſe they find it eaſier far themſelves to purſue their 
obſervations through an uniform and bounded walk 
of art, than to comprehend the vaſt and various 
extent of nature. n EY 
Our author's work is a wild - paradiſe, where if 
we cannot ſee all the 1 ſo diſtinctly as in an 


„„ 5” 
ordered garden, it is only becauſe the number of 


them is infinitely greater. It is like a copious nur- 
ſery which contains the ſeeds and firſt productions 
of every kind, out of which thoſe who followed him 
have but ſelected ſome particular plants, each ac- 
cording to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If 
ſome things are too luxuriant, it is owing to the 
richneſs of the ſoil; and if others are not arrived to 
perfection or maturity, it is only becauſe they are 
over-ran and oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 
It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute that unequalled fire and rapture, 
which is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a 
true poetical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while he reads 
bim. What he writes, is of the moſt animated na- 
tute imaginable; every thing moves, every thing 
i ves, and is put in action. fe a council be called, 
or a battle fought, you are not coldly informed of 
what was ſaid or done as from a third perſon; the 
reader is hurried out of himſelf by the force of the 
Poet's imagination, and turns in one place to a hearer, 
in another to a ſpectator. The coutſe of his verſes 
keſembles that of the army he deſcribes, 
Ol d' ap ie de Te wps xv wane veuorle* 
* They pour along like a fire that ſweeps the whole 
earth before it.“ It is however remarkable that 
his fancy, which is every where vigorous, is not 
diſcovered immediately at the beginning of his poem 
in its fulleft ſplendor : it grows in the progteſs both 
upon himſelf and others, and becomes on fire like a 
; chariot-wheel, by its -own rapidity. Exact diſpoſi- 
tion, juit thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num - 
bers, may have been found in a thouſand; but this 
political fire, this Vivida vis animi, in a very few. 
Deen in works where all thoſe are imperfect or neg- 
lected, this can over-power criticiſm, and make us 
admire even while we diſapprove, Nay, where this 
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appears, though attended with abſurdities, it brigh- 
tens all the rubbiſh about it, till we ſee nothing but 
its own ſplendor. This fire is diſcerned in Virgil, 
but diſcerned as through a glaſs reflected from Ho- 
mer, mare ſhining than fierce, but every where 
equal and conſtant: in Lucan and Statius, it burſts 
out in ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes: in 
Milton it glows like a furnace kept up to an uncom- 
mon ardor by the force of art: in Shakeſpear, it 
ſtrikes before we are aware, like an accidental fire 
ſrom heaven: but in e in him only, it 
burns every where clearly, and every where irre- 


I ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt In- 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperior to that of 


any poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 
his work, as it is the great and peculiar characte- 


riſtic which diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 


is ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
ſtar, which in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſeemed not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 


compaſs of nature to ſupply his maxims and reflec- 


tions; all the inward paſhons and affections of man- 
kind, to furniſh his characters; and all the outward 
forms and images of things for his deſcriptions ; but 


 _ wanting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 


opened a new and boundleſs walk for his imagina- 
tion, and created a world for himſelf in the invention 


of Fable, That which Ariſtotle calls the Soul of 


poetry, was firſt breathed into it by Homer. TI ſhall 


begin with conſidering him in this part, as it is na- 

turally the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 

the deſign of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, the alle- 


gorical, and the marvellous. The probable fable 
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is the recital of ſuch actions as though they did not 
happen, yet might, in the common courſe of nature: 
or of ſuch as tho they did, become fables by the ad- 
ditional epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of 
this ſort is the main ſtory of an Epic poem, the 
return of Ulyſſes, the ſettlement of the Trojans in 
Italy, or the like. That of the Iliad is the anger of 
Achilles, the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever 
was choſen by any poet. Yet this he has ſupplied 
with a vaſter variety of incidents and events, and 
- crouded with a greater number of councils, ſpeeches, 
battles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be 
found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes are of the 
utmoſt latitude and irregularity, The action is hur- 
ried on with the moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole 
duration employs not-ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, 
for\want of fo warm a genius, aided himſelf by tak- 
ing in a more extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater 
length of time, and contracting the deſign of both 
Homer's poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 
part as large as his. The other Epic poets have uſed 
the ſame practice, but generally carried it ſo far as to 
fuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity 
of action, and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable 
length of time. Nor is it only in the main deſign: 
that they have been unable to add to his invention, 
but they have followed him in every epiſode and 
part of ſtory. If he has given a regular catalogue 
of an army, they all draw up their forces in the ſame 
order. If. he has funeral games for Patroclus, Vir- 
gil has the ſame for Anchiſes, and Statius (rather 
than omit them) deſtroys the unity of his action for 
thoſe of Archemoras. If Ulyſſes viſit the ſhades, the 
Eneas of Virgil and Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. 
If he be detained from his return by the allurements 
of Calypſo, ſo is Aneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by 
Armida. If Achilles be abfent from the army on the 
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ſcore of a quarrel thro” half the poem, Rinaldo mu@ 


abſent himſelf juſt as long, on the like account. If 


he gives his hero a ſuit of celeſtial - armour, Virgil 
and Taſſo make the ſame preſent to theirs, Virgil 
has not only. obſerved this cloſe imitation of Ho- 
mer, but where he had not led the way, ſupplied the 
want from other Greek authors. Thus the ſtory of 
Sinon and the taking of Troy was copied (ſays Ma- 
crobius) almoſt word for word from Piſander, as the 
loves of Dido and Æneas are taken from thoſe of Me- 


dea and Jaſon in Apollinus, and ſeveral others in the 


ſame manner. 
I To proceed to the allegorical fable: if we reflect 
upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets 
of nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is 
generally ſuppoſed to have wrapped up in his allego- 
ries, what a new and ample ſcene of wonder may 
this conſideration afford us? How fertile will that 
imagination appear, which was able to clothe all the 
properties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, 
the virtues and vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the na- 
ture of things they ſhadowed? This is a ſield in 
which no ſucceeding poets could diſpute with Ho- 
mer; and whatever Len rater have been al- 
lowed them on this head, are by no means for their 
invention in having enlarged his circle, but for their 


judgment in having contracted it. For when the 


mode of learning changed in following ages, and 
ſcience was delivered in a plainer manner ; it then 
became as reafonable in the more modern poets to 
lay it aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of it. 
And perhaps it was no unhappy circumſtance for 
Virgil, that there was not in his time that demand 
upon him of ſo great an invention, as might be capa- 
ble of furnifhing all thoſe nber parts of a poem. 
0 ; 4 "0 . + | 
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The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- _ 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods, 
He feems the firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem 
of machinery for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes 
its greateſt importance and dignity. For we find 
thoſe authors who have been offended at the literal 
notion of the Gods, conſtantly laying their accuſa- 
tion againſt Homer as the chief ſupport of it, But 
whatever cauſe there might be to blame his machines 
in a philoſophical or religious view, they are ſo per- 
fect in the poetic, that mankind have been ever ſince 
contented to follow them : none have been able to 
enlarge the ſphere of poetry beyond the limits he has 
ſet: every attempt of this nature has proved unſuc- 
ceſsful ; and after all the various changes of times - 
and religions, his Gods continue to this day the 
Gods of poetry. | | 
We come now to the characters of his perſons, 
and here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſa 


” 
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many, with ſo viſible and furprizing a variety, or 


given us ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of 
them. Every one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his 
own, that no painter could have diſtinguiſhed them 
more by their features, than the poet has by their 
manners. Nothing can be more exact than the diſ- 
tinctions he has obſerved in the different degrees of 
virtues and vices. The ſingle quality of courage is 
wonderfully diverſified in the ſeveral characters of 
the Iliad. That of Achilles is, furious and intracta- 
ble; that of Diomede forward, yet liſtening to ad- 
vice and ſubject to command: that of Ajax is hea- 
vy, and ſelf- confiding; of Hector active and vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by 
love of empire and ambition, that of Menelaus mix- 
ed with ſoftneſs and tenderneſs for his people: we 
ſind in Idomeneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one. Nor is this judicious 
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and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be found only in the 
principal quality which conſtitutes the main of each 


character, but even in the underparts of it, to which 
he takes care to give a tincture of that principal one. 


For example, the main characters of 4 | 
Neſtor conſiſt in wiſdom; and they are diftinct in 


this, that the wiſdom. of one is artificial and various, 
of the other natural, open, and regular. But they 
have, beſides, characters of courage; and this qua- 
lity alſo takes a different turn in each from the dif- 
ference of his prudence : fer one in the war depends. 
ſtill upon caution, the other upon. experience. 
It would be endleG6 to produce inſtances. of theſe- 
kinds, The characters of Virgil are far from ſtrik- 
ing us in this 
gree hidden and undiſtinguiſſied, and where they are 
marked moſt evidently, affect us not in proportion 
to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour are 
much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no way pe- 
culiar but as it is in a ſuperior degree; and we ſee 
nothing that differences the courage of Mneſtheus. 
from that of Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In 


bke manner it may be remarked; of Statius's heroes, 


that an air of impetuoſity runs through them all; 
the ſame horrid and ſavage courage appears in his 
Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, Sc. They have a; 


parity of character, which makes them ſeem bro- 


thers of one family. I believe when the reader is; 
led into this track of reflection, if he will purſue” it 
through the Epic and Fragic writers, he will be 


convinced how infinitely ſuperior in this point the 


invention of Homer was to that of all others. 


The ſpeeches are to be: conſidered as they flow 


from the characters, being perfect or defective as. 
they agree or diſagree with the manners of ;thoſe: 


who utter them, As there is more variety of. cha- 
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manner; they lie in a great de- 
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fracters in the Iliad, fo there is of ſpeeches, than in 


any other poem. Every thing in it has manners” 
(as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, every thing is ated: 
or ſpoken. It is hardly credible in a work of ſuch 
length, how ſmall a number of lines are employed 
m narration. In Virgil the dramatic part is leſs in 
proportion to the narrative; and the ſpeeches often 
conſiſt of general refletions or thoughts, whick 
might be equally juſt in any perſon's mouth upon 
the ſame occaſion. As many of his perſons have 
no apparent characters, ſo many of his fpeeches eſ- 
cape 9 and judged by the rule of pro- 
priety. e oftner think of the author bimſelf 
when we read Virgil, than when we are engaged in 
Homer: all which are the effects of a colder inven- 
tion, that intefeſts us leſs in the action deſcribed : 
3 makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves us rea- 

* FATS: 5 | 
If in the next place we take a view of the fenti- 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 
fublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus has 
given his opinion, that it was in this part Homer: 
principally excelled, What were alone ſufficient 
to prove the grandeur and excellence of his ſenti- 
ments in general, is, that they have fo remarkable a 
parity with thoſe of the ſcripture: Duport in his 
Gnomologia Homerica, has collected innumerable in- 
ſtances of this ſort. And it is with juſtice an ex- 
cellent modern writer allows, that if Virgil has not 
ſo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has 
not ſo many that are ſublime and noble; and that 
the Roman author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing. 
ſentiments where he is not fired by the Iliad. 

If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and ſimiles, 
we ſhall find the invention ftill predominant. To 
what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 


images of every ſort, where we ſee each circum- 
ſtance of art, and individual of nature ſummoned 
together, by the extent and fecundity of his ima- 
gination; to which all things, in their various views, 
preſented themſelves in an inſtant, and had their 
impreſſions. taken off to perfection, at a heat? Nay, 
he not only gives us the full proſpects of things, but 
ſeveral unexpected peculiarities and ſide- views, un- 
obſerved by any painter but Homer. Nothing is fo 
ſurprizing as the deſcriptions. of his battles, which 
take up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are ſupplied 
with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, that no one bears 


| a likeneſs to another; ſuch different kinds of deaths, 
that no two heroes are wounded in the ſame manner; 


and ſuch a profuſion of noble ideas, that every bat- 
tle riſes above the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and con- 
fuſion. It is certain there is not near that number 


of images and deſcriptions in any Epic poet; tho” 


every one has aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity 
out of him: and it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, 
that he has ſcarce any compariſons which are not 
drawn from his maſter, * 

If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we 
ſee the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in 
the moſt enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge 


him the father of poetical diction, the firſt who 


taught that language of the Gods to men. His ex- 


preſſion is like the colouring of ſome great maſters, 


which diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and exe- 
cuted with rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and 

moſt glowing imaginable, and touched with the 
greateſt ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, He was 
the only poet who had found out living words; 
there are in.him more daring_figures and metaphors 
than in any good author whatever. An arrow is 
impatient to be on the, wing, a weapon thicſts to 
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drink the blood of an enemy, and the like. Yet 
his expreion is never too big for the ſenſe, but juſtly 
great in proportion to it. 
ſwells and fills out the dition, which riſes with it, 
and forms itſelf about it: and in the ſame _ 
that a thought is warmer, an expreſſion will be 
brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this will become 
more perſpicuous : like glaſs in the farnace, which 
rows to a greater magnitude and refines to a grea- 
er clearneſs, only as the breath within is more 
werful, and the heat more intenſe. 
To throw his language more out of proſe, Ho- 
mer ſeems to have affected the compound-epithets. 
This was a fort of compoſition peculiarly proper 
to poetry, not only as it heightened the diction, 
but as it affiſted and filled the numbers with grea- 
ter ſound and pomp, and likewiſe. conduced in ſome 
meaſure to thicken the images. On this laſt conſi- 
deration I cannot but attribute theſe alſo to the fruit- 
fulneſs of his invention, fince (as he has managed 
them) they are a fort of ſupernumerary pictures of 
the perſons or things to which they are joined. We 
ſee the motion of Hector's plumes in the epithet 
KepobaionS-, the landſcape of mount Neritus in that 
of EbooipvnaS-, and fo of others; which particular ; 
images could not have been inſiſted upon ſo long as 
to expreſs them in a deſcription (though but of a 
fingle line) without diverting the reader too much 
from the principal action or figure. As a metaphor 
is a ſhort ſimile, one of theſe epithets is a ſhort de- 
ſcription. ; BY 
Laſtly, if we confider his verſification, we ſhall 
be ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his in- 
vention in that. He was not ſatisfied with his lan- 
ge as he found it ſettled in any one part of 
Greece, but ſearched through its differing dialects 
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with this particular view, to beautify and perfect 
his numbers: he conſidered theſe as they had a 
greater mixture of vowels or conſonants, and ac- 
cordingly employed them as the verſe. required ei- 
ther a gteater — or ſtrength. hat he 
moſt affected was the Ionic, which has a peculiar: 
ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractions, and from 
its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs into two ſylla- 
bles ; fo as to make the Words open themſelves with 
a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. With this 
he mingled the Attic contractions, the broader Do- 
Fic, the feebler olic, which often rejects its 


aſpirate, or takes off its accent ; and compleated this 


variety by altering ſome letters with the licence of 


poetry. Thus his meaſures, inſtead of being fet - 
ters to his ſenſe, were always in- readineſs to run 
along with the warmth of his rapture, and even to 
give.a farther repreſentation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their founds to what they ſigni- 
fied, Out of all theſe he has derived that harmony, 
which makes us confeſs he had not only the richeſt 
head, but the fineſt ear in the world. This is ſo 


great a truth, that whoever will but conſult the 
tune of his verſes, even without underſtanding them 


(with the ſame ſort of diligence as we daily fee prae- 
tiſed in the caſe of Italian Operas) will find more 
ſweetneſs, variety, and majeſty of ſound, than in 
any other language or poetry. The beauty of his 
numbers is allowed by the criticks to be copied but 


faintly by Virgil himſelf, though they are fo juſt to 


aſcribe it to the nature of the Latin tongue: indeed 


the Greek has ſome advantages both from the na- 


tural ſound of its words, and the turn and cadence 


of its verſe, which agree with the genius of no other 


language. Virgil was very ſenſible of this, and uſed 
the utmoſt diligence in working up a more intracta- 
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ble language to whatſoever graces it was capable of; 
and in particular never failed to bring the ſound of 
his line to a beautiful agreement with its ſenſe, If 
the Grecian. poet has not been fo frequently cele- 
brated on this account as the Roman, the only rea- 
ſon is, that fewer criticks have underſtood one lan- 
guage than the other. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
has pointed- out many of our author's beauties in 
this kind, in his treatiſe of the Compoſition of Words, 
and others will be taken notice of in the courſe of 
my notes. It ſuffices at preſent to obſerve of his 
numbers, that they flow with ſo much eaſe, as to 
make one imagine Homer had no other care than 
to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes dictated: and at 
the ſame time with ſo much ſorce and inſpiritin 
vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us like the ſoun 
of a trumpet. They roll along as a plentiful river, 
always in motion, and always full; while we are 
borne away by a tide of verſe, the moſt rapid, and 
yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable, £20 
Thus on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes. us is his invention. It is 
that which: forms the character of each part of his 
work ; and accordingly we find it to have made his 
fable more extenſive and copious than any other, his 
manners more lively and ſtrongly marked, his 
| ſpeeches more affecting and tranſported, his ſenti- 
dw. more warm and ſublime, his images and de- 
ſeriptions more fult and animated, his expreſſion 
more raiſed and daring, and his numbers more rapid 
and various. I hope, in what has been ſaid of Vir- 
gil, with regard to any of theſe heads, I have no 
way derogated from his character. Nothing is more 
abſurd or endleſs, than the common method of com- 
paring eminent writers by an oppoſition of particular 
paſſages in them, and forming a judgment from 
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thence of their merit upon the whole. We ought 
to have a certain knowledge of the principal cha- 
racter and diſtinguiſhing excellence of each: it is 
in that we are to conſider him, and in proportion 
to his degree in that we are to admire him. No 
author or man ever excelled all the world in more 
than one faculty, and as Homer has done this in 
invention, Virgil has in judgment. Not that we 
ate to think Homer wanted judgment, becauſe Vir- 
gil had it in a more eminent degree; or that Vir- 
gil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a lar- 
ger ſhare of it: each of theſe great authors had. 
more of both than perhaps any man beſides, and, 
are only ſaid to have leſs in compariſon with one 
another. Homer was the greater genius, Virgil 
the better artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, 
in the other the work. Homer hurries and tranſ- 

rts us with a commanding impetuoſity, Virgil 
eads us with an attractive majeſty + Homer ſcatters 
with a generous profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a 
careful magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, pours 
out his riches with a boundleſs overflow ; Virgil, 
like a river in its banks, with a gentle and conſtant 
ſtream. - When we behold their battles, methinks 
the two poets reſemble the Heroes they celebrate: 
Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears 
all before him, and ſhines more and more as the tu- 
mult. increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring like Æneas, 
appears undiſturbed in the midſt of the action; diſ- 
poſes all about him, and conquers with tranquillity, 
And when we look upon their machines, Homer 
ſeems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking 
Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
Heavens; Virgil, hke the fame power in his bene- 
yolence, counſelling with the Gods, laying plans far 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation. 
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But after all, it is with great parts, as with great 
virtues, they naturally border on ſome imperfection; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
ſometimes. ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judg- 
ment decline to coldneſs ; and as magnanimity may 
run up to profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great 
invention to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive” the 
chief objections againſt him to proceed from ſo no- 
ble a cauſe as the exceſs of this faculty. — _ 
Among theſe we may reckon. ſome of his marvel: 


but fiftions, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 


t, as ſurpaſſing all the bounds of probability. 
— it may be with great and ſuperiour ſouls, 
as with gigantick bodies, which exerting them 


ſelves with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is com- 


monly thought the due proportion of parts, to be- 
come miracles in the whole; and like the old heroes 


of that make, commit ſomething near extravagance, 


amidſt a feries of glorious and inimitable perfor- 
mances. Thus Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, 
and Virgil his myrtles diſtilling blood, where the 
latter has not ſo much as contrived the eaſy inter- 
vention of a Deity to fave the probability, _ 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his 
Similes have been thought too exuberagt and full of 
circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine itſelf 
to- that fingle. circumſtance upon which the com- 
pariſon is grounded : it runs out into embelliſhments 
of additional images, which however are ſo ma- 
naged as not to overpower the main one. His ſi- 
miles are like pictures, where the principal figure 

s not. only its proportion given agreeable to the 
original, but is alſo ſet off with occaſional orna- 
* 3 | 
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ments and proſpects. The ſame will account for. 
his manner of heaping a number of compariſons to- 
gether in one breath, when his fancy ſuggeſted to 
bim at once ſo many various and correſpondent 
images. The reader will eaſily extend this obſer- 
vation to more objections. of the ſame kind. 

If there are others which ſeem rather to charge 
him with a defe& or narrowneſs of genius, than an- 
exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will be found 
upon examination to proceed wholly from the na- 
ture of the times he lived in. Such are his groſſer 
repreſentations of the Gods, and the vicious and im- 
perfect manners of his Heroes, which will be treated 

of in the following * Eſſay : but I muſt here ſpeak. - 
a word of the latter, as it is a point generally car- 
ried into extremes, both by the cenſurers and de- 
fenders of Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality 
to antiquity, to think with Madam Dacier, that + 
£ thoſe times and manners are ſo much the more 
< excellent, as they are more contrary to ours.“ 
Who can be fo prejudiced in their favour as to mag · 
vify the felicity of thoſe ages, when a ſpirit of re- 

venge and cruelty, joined with the practice of Ra- 
pine and Robbery, reigned thro' the world; when 
no mercy was ſhown. but for the ſake of lucre, when 
the greateſt Princes were put to the ſword, and their 
wives and daughters made ſlaves and concubines ? 
On the other ſide, I would not be fo delicate as 
thoſe modern criticks, who are ſhocked at the ſer- 
vile, offices and mean employments in which we 
ſometimes ſee the heroes of Homer engaged. There 
is a pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity in 
oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding ages, in be- 
bolding monarchs without their guards, Princes 
dee the articles of Theology and Morality, in the 
third yu of the Eſſay, ' — 

+ Preface to her Homer, 
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tending: their flocks, and Princeſſes drawing water 
from the ſprings. When we read Homer, we ought 
to reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient author 
in the heathen world; and thoſe who conſider him 
in this light, will double their pleaſure in the peruſal 
of him. Let them think they are growing acquaint-- 
ech with nations and people that are now no more; 
that they are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand years 
back into the remoteſt antiquity, and entertaining 
themſelves with a clear and ſurprizing viſion of 
things no where elſe to be found, the only true mir- 
ror of that ancient world. By this means alone 
their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh ; and what uſually 
creates their diſlike, will become a ſatisfaCtion. 
This conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer: 
for the conſtant uſe of the ſame epithets to his Gods 
and Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phoebus, the: 
blue-ey'd Pallas, the ſwift - footed Achilles, Cc. 
which ſome have cenſured as impertinent and tedi- 
ouſly repeated. Thoſe of the Gods depended upon 
the powers and offices then believed to belong to 
them, and had contracted a weight and veneration 
from the rights and ſolemn devotions in which they 
were uſed : they were a ſort of attributes with which: 
it was a matter of religion to ſalute them on all occa- 
ſions, and which it was an-irreverence to omit.. As for 
the epithets of great men, Monſ. Boileau-is of opinion, 
that they were in the nature of Surnames, and repea- 
ted as ſuch-; for the Greeks having no names derived 
from: their fathers, were obliged to add ſome other 
diſtinction of each perſon; either naming his parents 
expreſly, or his place of birth, profeflion, or the 
like: as Alexander the ſon-of Philip, Herodotus of 
Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, &c. Homer 
therefore complying with. the cuſtom of his country, 
uſed ſuch diſtinctive additions as better agreed with 
poetry. And indeed we have ſomething parallebta 
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to choſe in madern times, ſuch as the names of Ha- 


rold: Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Edward Long- 
thanks, Edward the black Prince, c. If yet this 
be thought to aceount better for the propriety than 
for the repetition, I ſhall add a farther conjecture. 
HFleſiod dividing the world into its different ages, has 
placed a fourth age between the brazen and the iron 
one, of Heroes diſtin from other men: a divine 
% race, who fought at Thebes and Troy, are called 
& Demi-Gods, and live by the care of Jupiter in 
&© the iſlands of the bleſſed *.” Now among the 
divine honours which were paid them, they might. 
have this alſo in common with the Gods, not to be 
mentioned without the ſolemnity of an epithet, and 
ſuch as might be acceptable to them by its celebra- 
ting their families, actions or qualities, f 
| hat other cavils have-been raiſed-againſt Homer,. 
are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be 
taken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the- 
work, Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt V irgił; which is much the 
ſame, as if one ſhould think to-raiſe the ſuperſtrue- 
ture by undermining the foundation: one would ima- 
gine by the whole courſe of their parallels, that 
theſe eriticks never ſo much as heard of Homer's. 
having written firſt ; a conſideration which whoever- 
compares theſe two poets, ought to have always in. 
his eye. Some accuſe him for the ſame things which- 
they overlook or praiſe in the other ; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the Æneis to thoſe of 
the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons which might ſet the 
Odyſſes above the ZEntis : as that the hero is a wiſer 
man; and the action of the one more beneficial to 
his country than that of the other: or elſe they 
blame him for not doifig what he never deſigned ; as 
becauſe Achilles is not as good and perfect a prince 
; * Heſiod, lib. 1. J. 155, &c. F 
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as Eneas, when the very moral of his poem re- 
quired a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin 


judges in his compariſon of Homer and Virgil. Others 


ſelect thoſe particular paſſages of Homer, which are 
not ſo laboured as ſome that Virgil drew out of 
them: this is the whole management of Scaliger in 
his. Poetices. Others quarrel with what they take 
for low and mean expreſſions, ſometimes thiough a 
falſe delicacy and refinement, oftnes from an igno- 
rance of the graces of the original; and then tri- 
umph in the aukwardneſs of their own tranflations : 
this is the conduct of Peraultin his Parallels. Lays 


there are others, who pretending to a fairer proceed». 


ing, diſtinguiſh between the perſonal merit of Ho- 


mer, and that of his work; but when they come to 
aflign the cauſes of the great reputation of the Iliad, 
they found it upon the ignorance of his times, and 
the prejudice of thoſe that followed: and in putſu- 
ance of this principle, they make thoſe accidents 
(ſuch as the contention of the cities, c.) to be the 
cauſes of his fame, which were in reality the conſe- 
quences 'of his, merit.. 'The ſamg might as well be 
ſaid of Virgil, or any great author, whoſe general 
character will infallib * raiſe many caſual additions 
his is the method of Monſ. de 
la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon the whole, that 
in whatever age Homer had lived, he muſt have been 
the greateſt poet of his nation, and that he may be 
ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even of thoſe 
who ſurpaſſed him. | | 
In all theſe objections we ſee nothing that contra - 


dicts his title to the honour of the chief Invention ; 


* 
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and as long as this (which is indeed the characteriſtie 

of poetry itſelf) remains unequaled by his followers, 
he {till continues ſuperior to them. A cooler judg- 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be more approved 
in the eyes of one fort of criticks ; but that warmth 
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of will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal 
applauſes, which holds the heart of a reader under 
the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only ap- 
pears the inventor of poetry, but excels all the in- 

ventors of other arts in this, that he has ſwallowed 
up the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What 
he has done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed all the 
ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has failed in 
ſome oſ his ige hts, it was but becauſe he attempted 
every thing. A work of this kind ſeems like a migh- 
ty tree which riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is 
improved with induſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the 
fineſt fruit; nature and art conſpire to raiſe it; plea- 
ure and profit j join to make it valuable: and they 


ho find the juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few 


branches (which run luxuriant through a richneſs of 
nature) might be lopped into form to give it a more 
| regular — 


Having now ſpoken of the beauties aad defi 
of the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief characteriſtic. As 
far as that is feen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſfions or contrac- 
tions. As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, 
deſeription and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too much 
ſoſtens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his au- 
thor entire and unmaimed ; and for the reſt, the dic- 
tion and verſification only are his proper province; 
ſince theſe muſt be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he finds chem. 

It ſhould then be conſidered hut methods may 
afford Tome equivalent in our language for the graces 
of theſe in — It is certain no literal tranſ- 
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lation can be juſt to an excellent original-in a ſupe- 
rior language: but it is a great miſtake to imagine 
(as many have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can 
make amends for this general defect; which is no 
leſs in danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviat- 
ing into the modern manners of expreſſion.” If there 
be ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in an- 
«tiquity, which nothing better preſerves than a ver- 
ſion almoſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to 
take, but thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſing 
the ſpirit of the original, and ſupporting the poetical 
ſtyle of the tranſlation: and I will venture to ſay, 
there have not been more men miſled in fermer 
times by a ſervile dull adherence to the letter, than 
have been deluded in ours by a chimerical inſolent 
hope of raiſing and improving their author, It is not 
to be doubted that the fire of the poem is what a 
tranſlatar ſhould principally. regard, as it is moſt-like- 
ly to expire in his managing: however, it is his 
ſafeſt way to be content with preſerving this to his 
utmoſt in the whole, without endeavouring to be 
more than he finds his author is, in any particular 
Place. It is a great ſecret in writing to know when 
to be plain, and when poetical and figurative; and 
it is what Homer will teach us, if we will but fol- 
low modeſtly in his footſteps. Where his diction is 
bold and lofty, let us raiſe ours as high as we can; 
but where his is plain and humble, we ought not to 
-be deterred from imitating him by the fear of incur- 
ring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh critick. No- 
thing that belongs to Homer ſeems t6 have been 
more commonly miſtaken than the juſt pitch of his 
ſtyle: ſome of his tranſlators having ſwelled into 
fuſtian in a proud confidence of the ſublime ; others 
dunk into flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion of 
ſimplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe different followers 
of Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by 
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wiolent-leaps and bounds (the certain ſigns of falſe 
mettle) others ſlowly and ſervilely creeping in his 
train, while the poet himſelf is all the time proceed- 
ing with an unaffected and equal majeſty before 
them. However, of the two extreams-one -could 
ſooner pardon frenzy than frigidity : no author is. to 
be envied for ſuch commendations as he may gain 
by that character of ſtile, which his friends muſt 
agree together to call ſimplicity, and the reſt of the 
world will call dulneſs. There is a graceful and 
-dignified ſimplicity, as well as a bald and: ſordid one, 
which differ as much from each other as the air of a 
plain man from that of a floven : it is one thing to 
be tricked up, and another not to be dreſſed at all. 
Simplicity is the mean between oſtentation and ruſ- 


This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch 
perfection as. in the ſcripture and our author. One 
may . affirm, with all reſpect to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words but 
what were intelligible and common to men at that 
time, and in that part of the world; and as Homer 
is the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of courſe 
bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred books than 
that of any other writer. This conſideration ( toge- 
ther with what has been obſerved of the parity of 
ſome of his thoughts) may methinks induce a tranſlator 
on the one hand to give into ſeveral of thoſe general 


:phraſes and manners of expreflion, which have at- 


:tained a veneration even in our language from being 
uſed in the Old Teſtament; as on the other, to 
avoid thoſe which have been appropriated to the di- 
| vo? and in a manner conſigned to myſtery and 
If10N, 128 4 

For a farther preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
2 particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
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which are ſo numerous in this poet. They have 
ſomething venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs with which they 
are delivered : a grace which would be utterly loſt by 
endeavoring to give them what we call a more inge- 
nious (that is, a more modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 
Perhaps the mixture of ſome Græciſms and old 
words after the manner of Milton, if done without 
too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in 
a verſion of this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern- 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campaign, junto, or the like 
{into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
which it is impoſſible to treat the ſubjects in any liv- 


There are two peculiarities in -Homer's diction 
which are a fort of marks or moles, by which 
common eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: — 
ho are not his admirers look upon them as 
defects, and thoſe ho are, ſeem pleaſed with them 
as beauties. 1 ſpeak of his Compound Epithets, 
and of his Repetitions. Many of the former can- 
not be done literally into Engliſh without deſtroying 
the purity of our language. I believe ſuch ſhould be 
retained as ſlide eaſily of themſelves into an Engliſh 
tompound, without violence to the ear or to the 
received rules of compoſition; as well as thoſe 
which have received a ſanction from the authori 
of our beſt poets, and are become familiar throug 
their uſe of them; ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, 
Dc. As for the reſt, whenever any can be as fully 
and ſignificantly expreſt in a ſingle word as in a com- 
| one, the courſe to be taken is obvious, 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve their 


full image by one or two words, may have juſtice 
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done chem by circumlocution; as the epithet = 
ee to a mountain, would appear little of f 
ridiculous trafiflated literally leaf ſhating, but affords | 
a majeſtic idea in the periphraſis: The\fty mountain | 
. fakes his waving woods. Others that admit of [ 
Eiffering ſignifications, may receive an advantage by 14 
a judicious variation according to the occaſions am 
which they are introduced. For example, the 'F 
_ Epithet of Apollo, ine, or fur-ſbooting, is ca- 1 
pable of two explications; one literal in reſpect of 'F 
the darts and bow, the enfigns of that God; the 1 
other allegorical with regard to the rays of the ſun: ; 
therefore in ſach places where Apollo is repreſented 1 
as a God in perfon, I would uſe the former inter- | 
pretation, and where the effects of the ſun are 
deſcribed, I would make choice of the latter. Upon 
the whole, it will be neceſlary to avoid that per- 
petual repetition of the ſame epithets which we 
find in Homer, and which, though it might be ac- 
commodated (as has been already ſhewn) to the 
ear of | thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: but 
one may wait for opportunities of placing them, 
where they derive an additional beauty from the 
occaſions on which they are employed; and in 
doing this properly, a tranſlator may at once ſhew 
his fancy and his judgment. | 
As for Homer's Repetitions, we may divide them 
into three ſorts ; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, 
of ſingle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. 
F T hope it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to 
. theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the 
author on the one hand, nor to offend the reader 
too much on the other. The repetition is not un- 
grateful in thoſe ſpeeches where the dignity of the 
| er renders it a fort of inſolence to alter his 
words ; as in the meſſages from Gods to men, or 
Vol, = a 
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from higher powers to inferiors in concerns of ſtate, © 
or where the ceremonial of religion ſcems to re- 
-quire it, in the ſolemn forms of prayers, oaths; or 
tze like. In other caſes, I believe: the beſt rule is, 
to be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, at which 
the repetitions are placed in the original: When 
they follow too cloſe, one may vary the expreſſion, * 
but it is a queſtion whether a profeſſed tranſlator be 
authorized to omit any: if they be tedious, the 
- author is to anſwer for it. | | 
It only remains to ſpeak of the Yer/ification. 
Homer (as has been faid) is perpetually applying 
the ſound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new 
ſubject. This is indeed one of the moſt exquilite 
| beauties of poetry, and attainable by very few : I 
know only of Homer eminent for it in the Greek, 
and Virgil in Latin. I am ſenſible it is what may 
ſometimes happen by chance, when a, writer is 
warm, and fully poſleſt of his -image : however. it 
may be reaſonably believed they deſigned this, in 
whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly appears in a ſuperior 
degree to all others. Few readers have the ear to 
be judges of it; but thoſe who have, will fee I have 
endeavoured at this beauty. = i# | 
Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf utterly 
incapable of doing juſtice to Homer. I attempt 
him in no other hope but that which one may en- 
tertain without much vanity, of giving a more to- 
lerable copy of him than any entire tranſlation in 
verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, 
Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the 
advantage of an immeaſurable length of verſe, not- 
withſtanding which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe 
more looſe and rambling than his. He has frequent 
' Interpolations of four or ſix lines, and I remember 


one in the thirteenth book of the Odyſſes, . 312. 
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where he has ſpun twenty verſes out of two. He 

is often miſtaken in ſo bold a manner, that one 

might think he deviated on purpoſe, if he did not 

in other places of his notes inſiſt ſo much upon 

verbal trifles. He appears to have had a ſtrong 
affectation of extracting new meanings out of his 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe, in his rhyming 

preface, a poem of the myſteries he had revealed 

in Homer: and perhaps he endeavoured to ſtrain the 

obvious ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is in- 

volved in fuſtian, a fault for which he was re- 

markable in his original writings, as in the tragedy 

of Buſſy d Ambaiſe, &c. In a word, the nature of 
the man may account for his whole performance ; 

for he appears from his preface and remarks to have 
been of an arrogant turn, and an enthuſiaſt in 

2 His own boaſt of having finiſhed half 
the Iliad in leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhews with 
what negligence his verſion was performed. But 

that which is ("be allowed him, and which very 

much contributed to cover his defects, is à daring 

fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, which is 

ſomething like what one might imagine Homer 

himſelf would have writ before he arrived at years 

of diſcretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 

ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circum- 

' ſtances he continually lops them, and often omits 

the moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteemed a 

cloſe tranſfation, I doubt not many have been led 

into that error by the ſhortneſs of it, which pro- 

ceeds not from his following the original line by 

line, but from the contractions abovementioned. 
He ſometimes omits whole fines and ſentences, 

and is now and then guiltyof miſtakes, into which 

no writer of his learning could have fallen, but 
a 2 


through careleſſneſs. His poetry, as well as Ogilby's, * 


is too mean for criticiſm. | 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr.- 
Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad. He has 
left us only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the 
ſixth ; in which if he has in ſome places not truly 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it 
ought to be excuſed on account of the haſte he 
was obliged to write in. He ſeems to have had too 
much regard to Chapman, whoſe words hF ſome- 
times copies, and has unhappily followed him in 
paſſages where he wanders from the original. 
However, had he tranſlated the whole work, I 
would no more have attempted Homer after him 
than Virgil, his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding 
ſome human errors) is the moſt noble and ſpirited 
tranſlation I know in any language. But the fate 
of great geniuſes is like that of great miniſters, 

though they are confeſſedly the firſt in the com- 
monwealth of letters, they muſt be envied and ca- 
lumniated only for being at the head of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to be the en- 
deavour of any who tranſlates Homer, is above all 
things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
his chief character: in particular places, where the 
ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with that cha- 
racter; to copy him in all the variations of his 
ſtyle, and the different modulations of his numbers; 
to preſerve, in the more active or deſcriptive parts, 
a warmth and elevation; in the more ſedate or nar- 
rative, a plainneſs and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, 
a fulneſs and perſpicuity ; in the ſentences, a ſhort- 
neſs and gravity: not to neglect even the little 
figures and turns on the words, nor ſometimes the 
very caſt of the periods; neither to omit nor con- 
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PREFACE: mis 
found any rites or cuſtoms of antiquity : perhaps 
too he ought to include the whole in a ſhorter 
compals, than has hitherto been done by any 
tranflator who has tolerably preſerved either the 
ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther recommend 
to him, 1s to ſtudy his author rather from his own 
text, than from any commentaries, how learned 
ſoever, or whatever Kr they may make in the eſti- 
mation of the world; to conſider him attentively in 
compariſon with Virgil above all the ancients, and 
with Milton above all the moderns. Next theſe, 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may 
give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of 
our author, and Boſlu's admirable: treatiſe of the 
Epic poem the juſteſt notion of his deſign and con- 
duct. But after all, with whatever judgment and 
ſtudy a man may proceed, or with. whatever hap- 
pineſs he may perform ſuch a work, he muſt hope 
to pleaſe but a few; thoſe only who have at once 
a taſte of poetry, and competent learning. For to 
ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not in the nature of 
this. undertaking ;. ſince a mere modern wit can like 


nothing that is not modern, and a pedant nothing”. 


that is not Greek, 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 
from whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; 
though I fear no Judges fo little as our beſt poets, 
who are moſt ſenſible of the weight of this taſk, 
As for the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, 
they may give me ſome concern as they are unhappy 
men, but none as they are malignant writers. I 
was guided in this tranſlation by judgments very 
different from theirs, and by perſons for whom they 
can have no kindneſs, if an old obſervation be true, 
that the ſtrongeſt antipathy in the world is that of 
fools to men of wit. 'Mrr. Addiſon was the firſt 
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whoſe advice determined me to undertake this taſk, 
who was pleaſed to write to me upon that occaſion 
in ſuch terms, as I cannot repeat without vanit 
I was obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 4 U 
recommendation of my undertaking to the publick. 
Dr. Swiſt promoted my intereſt with that warmth 
with which he always ſerves his friend, The hu- 


manity and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are what 


I never knew wanting on any occaſion, I muſt 
alſo acknowledge, with infinite pleaſure, the man 

frienc)y offices, as well as ſincere criticiſms of Mr, 
Congreve, who had led me the way in tranſlating 
fome parts of Homer. I muſt add the names of 
Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, though I ſhall take a 
farther opportunity of doing juſtice to the laſt, 


whoſe goodnature (to give it a great panegyrick) is 


no leſs extenſive than his learning. The favour of 


theſe gentlemen is not entirely undeſerved by one / 


who bears them ſo true an affection. But what 
can I ſay of the honour ſo many of the Great have 
done me, while the ff names of the age appear as 


d ornaments of learning as my chief encourageis. 
Wong theſe it is a parzticu'ar pleaſure to me to 
At, that my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who 
** have done moſt honour to the name of Pot: that 


his Grace the Duke of Buckingham was not dif- 


4 leaſed I ſhould undertake the author to whom he 
s given (in his excellent E/ay) ſo complete a 


©; Feaile. 


Real Homer or ce, and you can read no more; 
For all Books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe : but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
And Homer will be all the Books you need, 


ſubſcribers, and tae. moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons 


— 
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That the Earl of Hallifax was one of the firſt to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 
advancement of the polite arts is more owing to his 

generoſity or his example. That ſuch a Genius as 
my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed in 
the great (ſcenes of buſineſs, ' than in all the uſeful” 
and entertaining parts of learning, has not refuſed 
to be the critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of 
their writer, And that the noble author of the 
Tragedy of Heroic Love, has continued his par- 
_ tfality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, to m 
attempting the Iliad. TI cannot deny myſelf the 
pride of confefling, that I have had the advantage 
not only of their advice for the conduct in general, 
but their correction of ſeveral particulars of this 
tranſlation, | | 13 

I could fay a great deal of the pleaſure of being 
diſlinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is 
almoſt abſurd to particularize any one generous 
action in a perſon whoſe whole life is a continued 
ſeries of them. Mr. Stanhope, the preſent Secretary 
of State, will pardon my deſire of having it known 
that he was pleaſed to promote this affair. The 
particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the ſon of the late 
Lord Chancellor) gave me a proof how much I am 
honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt attri- 
bute to the ſame motive that of ſeveral others of 
my friends, to whom all acknowledgments are 
rendered unneceſſary by the privileges of a familiar 
correſpondence : and I am ſatisfied I can no way 
better oblige men of their turn, than by my ſilence. 
In ſhort, I have found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted, He would have thought himſelf 
happy to have met the ſame favour at Athens, that 
has been ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the Uni- 


verſity of Oxford. And Iican hardly envy hig; 
a 4 | 
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me 
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thoſe pas: honours he received after death, 
when I reflect on the enjoyment of ſo many agree- 

able obligations, and eaſy friendſhips, whieh make 
the ſatisfaction of life. his diſtinction is the more 
to be acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe 
pen has never gratified the prejudices of particular 
parties, or the vanitics of particular nen. What- 
ever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall never repent of 
an undertaking in which I have experienced the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons of merit; 
and in which I hope to paſs fome of thoſe years of 
youth that are generally loſt in a circle of follies, 
after a manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, 

nor diſagreeable to myſelf, | 
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ON THE 
Lies, WRITINGs and LEARNING 


H O M E R. 


HE RE is ſomething in the mind of man, 
| which goes beyond bare curiofity, aad even 
carries us on to a ſhadow of friendfhip with thoſe great 
geniuſes. whom we have known to excel in former 

' ages. Nor will it appear leſs to any one, who con- 
ers how much it partakes of the nature of friend- 
ſhip; how it compounds itſelf of an admiration raiſed 
by what we meet with concerning them; a tendency 
to be farther acquainted with them, by gathering every 
circumſtance of their lives; a kind of complacency in 
their company, when we retire to enjoy what they 
have left; an union with them in thoſe fentiments they 
apgroves and an endeayour ta defend them, when we 
think they are injuriouſly attacked, or even fometimes 
with too partial an affection, „ oe Bos 
There is alfo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppo» 
ſttion, which makes them uneafy to ſee * of the 
ſame fpecies feated far above them in a fort of per- 
fection. And this, at leaſt ſo far as regards the fame 
of writers, has not always been known to die with a 
man, but to purſue his remains with idle traditions, 
and weak conjectures; ſo that his name, which is not 
to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerved only to be ſtained 
and blotted. The controverfy, which was carried on 
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*xxv An ESSAY on HOMER. 
between the author and his enemies, while he was living, 
ſhall ſtill be kept on foot; not entirely upon his own 
account, but on theirs who live after him; ſome being 
fond to praiſe extravagantly, and others as raſhly eager 
to contradi his admirers. This proceeding, on both 
ſides, gives us an image of the firſt deſcriptions of 
war, ſuch as the Iliad affords; where a Hero diſputes 
the field with an army till it is his time to die, and 
then the battle, which we expected to fall of courſe, 
is renewed about the body; his friends contending that 
they may embalm and honour it, his enemies that they 
may caſt it to the dogs and vultures. i 
There are yet others of a low kind of taſte, who, 
without any malignity to the character of a great 
author, leſſen the dignity of their ſubject by inſiſting 
too meanly upon little particularities. They imagine 
it the part of an hiſtorian to omit nothing they meet 
with, concerning him; and gather every thing without 
any daſtinction to the prejudice or neglect of the more 
noble parts of his character: like thoſe trifling painters, 
or e who beſtow infinite pains and patience + 
upon the moſt inſignificant parts of a figure, *till they 
fink the grandeur of the whole, by fiviſhing every 
thing with the neateſt want of judgment. 
Beſides theſe, there is a fourth fort of men, who 
pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on both ſides, 
and to get above that n idea of their ſubject, 
which little writers fall into; who propoſe to them- 
ſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a rational ad- 
herence to probability in their hiſtorical collections: 
who neither wiſh to be led into the fables of ſuperſti- 
tion, nor are n to ſupport the injuſtice of a ma- 
lignant criticiſm; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a 
middle way, have obtained a character of failing leaſt 
in the choice of materials for hiſtory, though drawn 
ral fo, darkeſt ages. 

Being therefore to write ſomething concerning a 
Life, which there is little proſpect ot our knowing, 
after it has been the fruitleſs enquiry of ſo many ages, 
and which has however been thus lifferently treated 

by hiſtorians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of it not as @. 
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certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, or collection 
of authors, who have been ſuppoſed to write of Homer 
in theſe four preceding methods; to which we alſo 
ſhall add ſome farther conjectures of our own, After 
his lite has been thus rather invented than written, 1 
ſhall conſider him hiſtorically as an author, with re- 
gard to thoſe works Which he has left behind him: in 
doing which, we may trace the degrees of eſteem they 
have obtained in different periods of time, and regu- 
late our NN opinion of them, by a view of that 


age in which they were wrl*, 
I. If we take a view of Homer in thoſe 8 J. 3 | 
fabulous traditions which the admira. Stories of Ho- 


9 e mer, which are 
tion of the ancient heathens has oc- the effeds of 

caſioned, we find them running to ſu. extravagant ad- 

perſtition, and multiplied, and contra- miration, 

dictory to one another, in the different 

accounts which are given with reſpect to Egypt and 

Greece, the two native countries of fable. 

We have one in * Euſtathius molt ſtrangely framed, 
which Alexander Paphius has reported concerning Ho- 
mer's birth and infancy, That“ he was born in Egypt 
« -of Damaſagoras and Æthra, and brought up = a 
5 daughter of Orus, the prieſt of Iſis, who was herſelf 
«« a propheteſs, and from whoſe breaſts drops of honey 

would frequently diſtil into the mouth of the infant. 

In the nught-time the firſt ſounds he uttered were the 
notes of nine ſeveral birds; in the morning he was 
found playing with nine doves in the bed: the Sibyl, 
ha attended him, uſed to be ſeiſed with a poetical 
« fury, and utter verſes, in which ſhe commanded Da- 
maſagoras to build a temple to the muſes: this he 
« performed in obedience to her inſpiration, and re- 
, 66 fared all theſe things to the child when he was grown 
up; who, in memory of the doves which played 
wich him during his infancy, has in his works pre- 

«« ferred this bird to the honour of bringing Ambroſia 
e to Jupiter,” een 
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One would think a ſtory of this nature fo fit for age 


to talk of and infancy to hear, were incapable of be- 


ing handed down to us. But we find the tradition again - 


taken up to be heightened in one part, and carried 
forward in another. * Heliodorus, who had heard 
of this claim which Zygpt put in for Homer, en- 
deavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the 


Particular place of his birth. He allows too, that a - 


prieſt was his reputed father, but that his real father, 
according to the opinion of Egypt, was Mercury: he 
ſays, * That when the prieſt was celebrating the rites 
of his country, and therefore ſlept with * wife in 
„„the Temple, the God had knowledge of her, and 
4 begot Homer: that he was born with tufts of hair on 
* his + thigh, as a fign of unlawful generation, from 
* whence he was called Homer by the nations through 
* which he wandered : that he himſelf was the occa- 
% fion why this ſtory of his divine extraction is un- 
< known; becauſe he neither told his name, race, nor 
„country, being aſhamed of his exile, to which his 
<< reputed father drove him from among the conſecrated 
« youths, on account of that mark, which thcir prieſts 

„ eſteemed a teſtimony of an inceſtuous birth.“ 
Theſe are the extravagant ftories by which men, who 
Dave not been able to expreſs how much they admire 
him, tranſcend the bounds of probability to ſay ſome- 
thing extraordinary. 'The mind, that becomes dazzled 
with the fight of his performances, loſes the common 
idea of a man in the fancied ſplendor of perfection: 
it deems nothing leſs than God worthy to be his Fa- 
ther, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs deſerving to be 
his nurſe; and, growing unwilling that he ſhould be 
{poken of in a language beneath its imaginations, de- 

livers fables in the place of hiſtory. | 

But whatever has thus been offered to ſupport the 
claim of Egypt, they who plead for Greece are not 
to be accuſed for the coming ſhort of it. Their fancy 
with a refinement as much above that of their ma- 


ers, as the r papa was ſuperior to that of 


Abe Egyptians : their fiction was but a veil, and fre- 
# Hebod, Æthiop. 1 , 4*0 unde, Femus, 


| 
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y wrought fine enough to be ſeen through, fo 


? hardly hides the meaning it is made to cover, 
from the firſt glance of the imagination. For a proof 
of this, we may mention that poetical genealogy which 
is delivered for Homer's, in the * Greek treatiſe of the 
contention between him and Heftod, and but little va- 
ned by the relation of it in Suidas. fonts 
«© The Poet Linus (fay they) was born of Apollo 
ter of Neptune. Pierus o 
« Linus: CEagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph 
© Methone : heus of CEagrus and the Muſe Cal- 
« hope. From Orpheus came Othrys; from him 
« Harmonides ; from him Philoterpus ; from him Eu- 
% phemus; from him Epiphrades, who begot Mena- 


„ lops, the father of Dius; Dius had Hefiod the Poet 


<«< and Perſes by Pucamede, the daughter of Apollo: 
« then Perſes had Mzon, on whoſe daughter Crytheis, 
< the river Meles begot Homer.” 

Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, contrived 


induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, where 
Gods, Goddeffes, Muſes, Kings and Poets link in 


a deſcent; nay, where Poets are made to depend, as 
it were, in cluſters upon the fame ſtalk beneath one 


- another, If we confider too that Harmonides is de- 


rived from harmony, —— from love of delight, 
Euphemus from beautiful diction, Epiphrades from 
intelligence, and Pucamede from prudence; it may 
not be improbable, but the inventors meant, by a fic- 
tion of this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into 
perſons, as were agreeable to his character, for whom 
the line was drawn : ſo that every thing divine. or 
reat, will thus'come together by the extravagant in- 
ulgence of fancy, while Admiration turns itſelf in 
EC in others to Allegory, | 

After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we may 
ularly view him in one paſſage concerning his birth, 


which, though it differs in a circumſtance, from what 


has been here delivered, yet carries on the fame air, 
and regards the fame traditions. There is a ſhort life 


of Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third part 
* "A; & "Ops 3, Heiss. 
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of Ariſtotle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this manner. 
© At the time when Neleus, the ſou of Codrus, led 
s the colony which was ſent into,Tonia, there was in the 
© iſland of Io a young girl, compreſſed by a Genius, 
% who delighted to aſſociate with the Muſes, and ſhare 
in their conſorts. She, finding herſelf with child, 
*« and being touched with the ihame of what bad 
i happened to her, removed from thence to a place 
called Zgina. There ſhe was taken in an excurſion 
« made by robbers, and being brought to Smyrna, 
*« which was then under the Lydians, they gave her 
& to Mæon the King, who married her upon account 
&« of her beauty. Fur while ſhe walked on the bank 
of the river Meles, ſhe brought forth Homer, and 
te expired. The infant was taken by Mæon, and 
© bred up as his ſon, till the death of that Prince.“ 
And from this point of the ſtory the Poet is let down 
into his traditional poverty. Here we ſec, though he 
be taken out of the lineage of Meles, where we met 
him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a riſe invented. 
for him; he is ſtill to ſpring from a Demigod, one 
who was of a poetical diſpoſition, from whom he 
might inherit a foul turned to poetry, and receive an 
aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. q gn 
In his life the moſt general tradition concerning him 


is his blindneſs, yet there are ſome who will not allow 


even this'to have happened after the manner in which 
it falls upon other men: chance and ſickneſs are ex- 
cluded ; nothing leſs than Gods and heroes muſt be 
viſibly concerned about him. Thus we find amon 

the different accounts which * Hermias has colleQed 
concerning his blindneſs, that when Homer reſolved to 
write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire to fill 
his mind with a juſt idea of ſo glorious a hero: where- 


fore, having paid all due honours at his tomb, he. 
intreats that he may obtain a fight of him. The hero. 


grants his poet's petition, and riſes in a glorious ſuit. 
of armour, which caſt ſo inſufferable a ſplendor, that 


2 Hermias in Phad, Plat, Leo Allat, de Patr. Him. c. 10. 
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Homer loſt his eyes, while he gazed for the inlarge- 
ment of his notions. 

If this be any thing more than a mere fable, one 
would be apt to imag:ne it inſinuated his contracting 
a Minones by toy mtenſe an application while he 
wrote. his Iliad. But it is a very pompous way of 
letting us into the knowledge of to ſhort a truth; it 
looks as if men imagined the lives of poets ſhould be 
poetically written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, 
were to {peak contemptibly ; or that we debaſe them, 
when they are placed in leſs glorious company than 
thoſe exalted ſpirits which they themſelves have been 
fond to celebrate. We may however in ſome meaſure 
be reconciled to this laſt idle fable, for having. occa- 
ſioned fo beautiful an * in the Ambra of Politian. 
That which does not inform us in a hiſtory, may pleaſe 
us in its proper ſphere of poetry. 


II. Such ſtories as theſe have been the II. 
effects of a ſuperſtitious fondneſs, and of Stories of 2 
the aſtoniſhment of men at what they Pneeesdens from 
conſider in a view of perfection. But * 
neither have all the ſame taſte, nor do they equally 
ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, nor bear that 
human nature, which they know to be imperfect, 
ſhould be praiſed in an extreme, without oppoſition. 
From ſome principles of this kind have ariſen a ſecond 
ſort of ſtories, which glance at Homer with malignant 
ſuppoſitions, and endeavour to throw a diminiſhing air 
over his life, as a kind of anſwer to thoſe who ſought 
to aggrandize him injudiciouſly. 4 K 

Under this head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded 
conjectures with which his adverſaries aſperſe the very 
deſign and proſecution of his travels, when they in- 
ſinuate, that they were one continued ſearch after. 
authors who had written before him, and particularly 
upon the ſame ſubject, in order to deſtroy them, or- 
to rob them of their inventions, M5 

Thus we read in Diodorus * Siculus, „That there 
** was one Daphne, the daughter of Tireſias, who! 
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„ She had a very extraordinary genius, and bein 
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« from her inſpirations obtained the title of a Sibyl. 
* made prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote oracles wit 


« wonderful elegance, which Homer ſought for, and 
« adorned his poems with ſeveral of her verſes.” 


But ſhe is placed fo far in the fabulous age of the 


world, that nothing can be averred of her: and as 
for the verſes now aſcribed to the Sibyls, they are 
more modern than to be able to confirm the ftory ; 
which, as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that 
whatever there is in them in common with Homer, 
the compilers have rather taken from him ; perhaps to 
ftrengthen the authority of their work by the protection 


of this tradition. 


The next inſinuation we hear is from Suidas, that 
Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for 
try, and wrote concerning that war in the Dorick 


| etter which he invented probably much againſt Aga- 


memnon and Ulyſles, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
account ſome have fancied his works were ſuppreſſed by 
Agamemnon's poſterity, or that their entire deſtruction 
was contrived and effected by Homer when he under- 
took the ſame ſubject. But ſurely the works of fo 
conſiderable a man, when they had been able to bear 
up fo long a time as that which paſſed between the 
fege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of Homer, muſt 
have been too much diſperſed, for one of fo mean a 
condition as he 1s repreſented, to have deſtroyed in 
every place, though he had been never ſo much 
aſſiſted by the vigilant temper of envy. And we may 
ſay too, that what might have been capable of raiſing 
this principle in him, muſt be capable of being in 


ſame meaſure eſteemed by others, and of having at 


leaſt one line of it preſerved to us as his. 

After him, in the order of time, we meet with a 
whole ſet of names, ta whom the maligners of Homer 
would have him obliged, without being able to prove 
their aſſertion. Suidas mentions Corinnus Ihenfis, 
the ſecretary of Palamedes, who writ a poem upon 
the ſame ſubject, but no one is produced as having 
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ſeen it. * Tzetzes mentions (and from Johannes 
Melala only) Siſyphus the Coan, ſecretary of Teucer, 
but it is 'not ſo much as known if he writ verſe or 
proſe, Beſides theſe, are Dictys the Cretan, ſecretary 
to Idomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian, an attendant 
of Hector, who have ſpurious treaties paſſing under 
their names. From each of thefe is Homer ſaid to 
have borrowed his. whole argument; ſo inconſiſtent 
are theſe ſtories with one another. 

The next names we find, are Demodocus, whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra ; and Phemws, 
whom he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as 
+ Plutarch ſays) having according to tradition written 
the war of Troy, the other the return of the Grecian 
captains. But theſe are only two names of friends, 
which he is pleaſed to honour with eternity in his 
poem, or two different pictures of himſelf, as author 
of the Iliad and Odyſſes, or entirely the children of 
his imagination, without any particular alluſion. 80 
that his uſage here puts me in mind of his own Vulcan 
in the t Iliad : the God had caſt two ſtatues, which 
he endued with the power of motion; and it is ſaid 
preſently after, that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs 
they ſupport him. 

It is reported by ſome, ſays || Ptolemzus Ephæſtio, 
That there was before Homer a woman of Memphis, 
« called Phantaſia, who writ of the wars of Troy, 
and the wandrings of Ulyſſes. Now Homer ar- 
<« riving at Memphis, where ſhe had laid up her 
% works, and getting acquainted with Phanitas, whoſe 
«© buſineſs it was to copy the ſacred. writings, he 
«<< obtained a ſight of theſe, and followed entirely 
„the ſcheme the had drawn.” But this is a wild 
ſtory, which ſpeaks of an Agyptian woman with a 
Greek name, and who never was heard of but upon 
this account. It appears indeed from his knowledge 
of the Egyptian learning, that he was initiated into 
their myſteries, and for ought we know by one Phanitas. 


® Tzetzes Chil. 5. Hf. 29. + Plutarch on Muck. f. Liad. 
xv8i, + || Ptol, Ep, Excerpt, apud Photiam,!1. we: 
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But if we conſider what the name of the woman ſigni- 

fies, it ſeems only as if from being uſed in a figurative 

expreſſion, it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper 
name. And then the meaning will be, that having 

gathered as much information concerning the Grecian 

and Trojan ſtory, as he could be furniſhed with from 

the accounts of #gypt, which were generally mixed 

with fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of the 

Iliad and the Odyſſes. 

We pass all theſe ſtories, together with the little 
Iliad of Siagrus, mentioned by“ lian. But ore 
cannot leave this ſubject without reflecting on the de- 
preciating humour, and odd induſtry of man, which 
ſnews itle!f in railing ſuch a number of 11:finvations 
that claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch a 
croud of unwairanted names to ſupport them, Nor 
can we but admire at the contradictory nature of tl. is 
proceeding ; that names of works, which either never 
were in being, or never worthy to live, ſhould be 

rocuced only to perſuade us that the moſt laſting and 

autiful poem of the ancients was taken out'of them, 
A beggar: might be content to patch up a garment 
with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws away, but it is 
never to be imagined an Emperor E make his 
robes of them. 2 | 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in travel, 
we find him towards his age introduced to ſuch an' 
action as tends to his diſparagement. It is not enough 
to accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they raiſe a living 
author, by whom he muſt be haffled in that qualifi- 
cation on which his fame is founded. = 
* - There is in + Heſiod an account of an ancient 
poetical contention at the tuneral of Amphidamas, in 
which, he ſays, he obtained the prize, but does not 
mention from whom he carried it. There is alſo 
among the t Hymns aicribed to Homer, a prayer to 
Venus for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it neither 
mentions where, nor againſt whom. But though they 


* ZElian, 1. 14. c. 21. + Heſiod. Op. E dierum, . 3. Yo 
272, &c. 1 Hom. Hymn, 2. 4d Venerem, | 
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have neglected to name their antagoniſts, others have 
ſince taken care to fill up the ſtories by putting them 
together. The making two ſuch conſiderable names 
in poetry engage, carries an 3 pomp in it, like 
making two heroes of the firſt rank enter the liſts of 
combat. And if Homer and Heſiod had their partes 
among the Grammarians, here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Heſiod's ſavourers to make a ſacrifice of Ho- 
mer. Hence a bare conjecture might ſpread into a tra- 
dition, then the tradition give occaſion to an epigram, 
which is yet extant, and again the epigram (or want of 
| knowing the time it was writ in) be alledged as a proof 
of that conjecture from whence it ſprung. Aſter this a 
whole treatiſe was written upom it, which appears 
not very ancient, becauſe ãt mentions Adrian: the ſt ry 
agrees in the main with the ſhort account we find in + 
Plutarch, , That Ganictor, he fon of Amphidamus, 
King of Eubœa, being uſed to celebrate, i fathet's 
funeral games, invited from all paris m-n famous 
for ſtrength and wiſcom, Among theſ: Homer and 
«© Heftod arrived ar Chalcis. The 3 Fanidas pre- 
tided over the conteſt, which being fimſh2d, he de- 
creed the Tripos to Heſiod, with this ſentence, 
1 hat the poet of peace and huſbandry better de- 
ſerved to be crowned, than the poet of war and con- 
„ tention. Whereupon Heſiod dedicated the prize to 
the muſes, with this inſcription, | 


« 'Hoiogo Mecag EME Tor d cb hn, 
% Tu 1R10%; © KANννον,ỹRν On 


Which are two lines taken from that place in He- 
ſiod where he mentions no antagoniſt, and altered, that 


the two names might be brought in, as is evident by 
comparing them with theſe, 5 


Yo Ni- Ofprw Trimmed Ar 
Tè h EY Mecng Exxanizdios , e 


To infer this ſtory, we may take notice that He- 
ſiod is generally placed after Homer. Grævius, his 


* A Oyrps x; Howdy, Plut. Banquet of the even wile men, 
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own commentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; 
and whether he were ſo or no, yet Plutarch has 
flightly paſſed the whole account as a fable. Nay, we 
may draw an argument againſt it from Heſiod himſelf : 
he had a love of Fame, which cauſed him to engage 
at the funeral games, and which went ſo far as to make 
him record his conqueſt in his own works; had he de- 
feated Homer, the ſame principle would have made 
him mention a name that could have ſecured his own 
to immortality. A Poet who records his glory, would 
not omit the nobleſt circumſtance, and Homer, like a 
captive prince, had certainly graced the triumph of 
his adverſary. | 
Towards the latter end of his life, there 1s another 
ſto y invented, which makes him conclude it in a 
manner altogether beneath the greatneſs of a genius. 
We find, in the life ſaid to be written by Plutarch, a 
tradition, That he was warned by an oracle to be- 
«« ware of the young mens riddle. This remained long 
© obſcure to him, till he arrived at the ifland Ios. 
There, as he ſat to behold the fiſhermen, they pro- 
« 3 to him a riddle in verſe, which he being una- 
ble to anſwer, died for grief.“ This ſtory refutes 
itſelf, by carrying ſuperſtition at one end, and folly at 
the other. It ſeems conceived with an air of deriſion, 
to lay a great man in the duſt after a fooliſh manner. 
The fame ſort of hand might have framed that tale of 
Ariſtotle's drowning himſelf becauſe he could not ac- 
count for the Euripus : the deſign is the ſame, the turn 
the ſame; and all the difference, that the great men. 
are, each to ſuffer in his character, the one by a poeti- 
cal riddle, the other by a philoſophical problem. But 
theſe are accidents which can only ariſe from the mean- 
neſs of pride, or extravagancce of madneſs: a ſoul 
enlarged with knowledge (ſo vaſtly as that of Homer) 
better knows the proper ſtreſs which is to be laid upon 
every incident, and the proportion of concern, or care- 
leſſneſs, with which it ought to be affected. But it is 


® Plut, Symp, I. & F. 2. 
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- the fate of narrow capacities to meaſure mankind by a 
falſe ſtandard, and imagine the great, like themſelves, 


capable of being diſconcerted by little occaſions; to 
frame their malignant fables according to this imagi- 
nation, and to ſtand detected by it as by an evident 
mark of ignorance, 


III. The third manner in which the a = 
life of Homer has been written is but an 2 — 
amaſſing of all the traditions and hints ing ca = 

Ke writers could meet with, great fling curioſity, 
or little, in order to tell a ſtory of him 
to the world. Perhaps the want of choice materials 


_ put them upon the neceſſity; or perhaps an in- 


judicious deſire of ſaying all they could, occaſioned 


the fault. However it be, a life compoſed of trivial 
circumſtances, which (though it give a true account 
of ſeveral paſſages) ſhews a man but little in that light 
in which he was moſt famous, and has hardly any thi 

correſpondent to the idea we entertain of him: ſuch a 
life, f ſay, will never anſwer rightly the demand the 
world has upon an hiſtorian. Yet the moſt formal ac- 
count we have of Homer is of this nature, I mean that 
which is ſaid to be collected by Herodotus. It is, in 
ſhort, an unſupported minute treatiſe, compoſed of 
events which lie within the compaſs of probability, 
and belong to the loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to 
be intirely conducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian ; 
ever abounding with extempore verſes, as if it were 


to prove a thing ſo unqueſtionable as our author's. 


title to rapture and at the fame time the occafions 
are fo poorly invented, that they miſbecome the 
warmth of a poetical imagination. There is nothing 
in # above the life which a Grammarian might lea 
himfelf ; nay, it is but ſuch a one as they commonly 
do lead, the higheſt ſtage of which is to be maſter of 
a ſchool. But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which 
writers have had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall 
give the following abſtract of it. . 
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Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred 

 +Hxty eight years after the ſiege of Troy, and fix hun- 

dred twenty two years before the expedition of Xerxes. 

His mother's name was Crytheis, who proving unlaw- 

I fully with child, was ſent away from Cumæ by her 

pi uncle, with Iſmenias, one of thoſe who led the colo- 

ny of Smyrna, then building. A while after, as ſhe 

was Celebrating a feſtival with other women on the 

| banks of the river Meles, ſhe was delivered of Homer, 

6 whom ſhe therefore named Meleſigenes. Upon this 

1 ſhe left Iſmenias, and ſupported herſelf by her labour, 

till Phemius (who taught a ſchool in Smyrna) fell in 

love with her, and matried her. But both dying in 

'proceſs of time, the ſchool fell to Homer, who ma- 

naged it with ſuch wiſdom, that he was univerſally 

\ admired both by natives and ſtrangers. Amongſt 

b theſe latter was Mentes, a maſter of a ſhip from Leu- 

cadia, by whoſe perſuaſions and promiſes he gave up 

his ſchool, and went to travel: with him he viſited 

Spain and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca upon 

account of a defluxion in his eyes. During his ſtay he 

was entertained by one Mentor, a man of fortune, juſ- 

*tice, and hoſpitality, and learned the principal inci- 

-dents of Ulyſſes's life. But at the return of Mentes, 

he went from thence to Colophon, where, his deflu- 

: xion renewing, he fell entirely blind. Upon this he 

could think of no better expedient than to go back to 
Smyrna where perhaps he might be ſupported b 

'thole who knew him, and have the leiſure to addi 

"himſelf to poetry. But there he found his poverty 

* increaſe, and his hopes of encouragement fail ; ſo that 

*he removed to Cumz, and by the way was entertained 

for ſome time at the houſe of one 'Tychius a leather- 

- dreſſer. At Cumz his poems were wonderfully ad- 

*mired; but when he propoſed to eternize their town if 

they would allow him a ſalary, he was anſwered, that 

there would be no end of maintaining all the "Ownfo,, 

or blind men, and hence he got the name of Homer. 
From Cumz he went to Phocæa, where one Theſto- 

rides (a ſchool- maſter alſo) offered to maintain him if 


the time, of that ex 


* 
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Ae would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes : this Ho- 


mer complying with through mere neceſſity, the other 
hadi no ſooner gotten them, but he removed to Chios; 
there the poems gained him wealth and honour, while 
the author himſelf hardly earned his bread by repeat- 
ing them. At laſt, ſome Who came from Chios havi 

"2o)d the people that the ſame verſes were publiſh 

there by a ſchool-maſter, Homer reſolved to find him 


out. Having therefore landed near that place, he was 


received by one Glaucus a ſhepherd, (at whoſe door 
he had like to have been. worried by dogs) and carried 
by him to his maſter at Bolliſſus, who. admiring his 


knowledge, intruſted him with the education of his 


children. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, and The- 


ſtorides, who heard of his neighbourhood, fled: before 


him. He removed however ſome time afterwards 


to Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, gained 
i a competent fortune, married a wife, and had two 


daughters, the one of which died young, the other 
was married to his patron at Bolliſſus. Here he inſer- 


ted in his poems the names of thoſe to whom he had 


been moſt obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and 


Tychius; and reſolving for Athens, he made honoura- 
bie mention of that city, to prepare the Athenians for 


a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhip put in at 
Samos, where he continued the whole winter, ſingi 
at the houſes of great men, with a train of boys after 


him. In ſpring he went on board again in order to 


proſecute his journey to Athens, but landing by the 


- way at Ios, he fell ſick, died, and was buried on the 


ſea- ore. ü n 
This is the life of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus, 
though it is wonderful it ſhould be ſo, ſince it evidently 
contradicts his own hiſtory, by placing Homer fix hun- 
dred twenty-two years before the expedition of Xer- 
xes; whereas, Herodotus. himſelf, who was alive at 
edition, ſays, Homer was only * 
four hundred years — him. However, if we can 
imagine that there may be any thing of truth in the 


* Herod, 1. 2. 
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main parts of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe gen@- 
' pal obſervations from it: that he ſhewed a great. thirſt 
after knowledge, by undertaking fuch long and nu- 
merous travels: that he manifeſted an unexampled vi- 
- gour of mind, by being able to write with more fire 
under the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the utmoſt 
poverty, than any poet after ham in better circum- 
ſtances; and that he had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, 
{the attendant of noble ſpirits) which prompted him 
to engage in new travels, both under theſe diſadvan- 

tages, and the additional burthen of old age. | 
But it will not perhaps be either improper or diffi- 
:cult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to lay open 
- the foundation from whence the traditions which frame 
.the low-lives of Homer have riſen. We may conſider, 
that there are no hiſtorians of his time, (or none han- 
ded down to us) who have mentioned him ; and that 
he has never ſpoken plainly of himſelf, in thoſe works 
which have been aſcribed to him without controverſy. 
However, an eager defire to know ſomething concern - 
- Ing him has occaſioned mankind to labour the point 
under theſe difadvantages, and turn on all hands to 
ſee if there were any thing left which might have the 
leaſt appearance of information. Upon the ſearch, 
they find no remains but his name and works, and re- 
ſolve to torture theſe upon the rack of invention, in or- 
der to give ſome account of the perſon they belong to. 
The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That what 
Paſſed for his name muſt be his name no longer, but an 
additional title uſed inſtead of it. The reaſon why it 
was given, muſt be ſome accident of his life. They then 
proceed to conſider every thing that the word may im- 
ply by its derivation. One finds that O hne fignifies 
a thigh; whence ariſes the tradition in “ Hen us, 
that he was baniſhed Æꝑgypt for the mark on that part, 
which ſhewed a ſpurious birth; and this they imagine 
| 22 enough to give him the life of a wanderer. 

ond finds, that "Ounp®- — 4 — an heſtage, and then 

he muſt be delivered as ſuch in a war (according to 


* Rel I. 3. 
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Proclus*) between Smyrna and Chios. A third can 
derive the name O py 3pwr, non videns, from whence he 
muſt be a blind man (as in the piece afcribed to + Hee. 
rodotus). A fourth brings it from "Ops; ip, peaking 
in council; and then (as it is in Saidas) he muſt, by a 
divine inſpiration, declare to the Smyrnzans,. that 
they ſhould war againſt Colophon. © A fifth finds the 
word may be brought to ſignify following others, or 
joining himſelf to them, then he muſt be called 
Homer for ſaying, (as it is quoted from f Ariſtotle in 
the life aſcribed to Plutarch) that he would "Owner, 
or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thus has the 
name been turned and winded, enough at leaft to give 
a ſuſpicion, that he who got a new etymology, got ei- 
ther a new life of him, or ſomething which he added 
to the old One. N 
However, the name itſelf not affording enough to 
furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought in 
for aſſiſtance, and it is taken for granted, 'That where 
he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veiled beneath 
the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he deſcribes, 
Becauſe he calls a poet by the name of Phemius in his 
Odyſſey, they conclude this & Phemius was his maſter. 
Becauſe he ſpeaks of Demodocus as another poet who 
was blind, and frequented palaces ; he muſt be ſent 
about || blind, to ſing at the doors of rich men. If 


_ Ulyſſes be ſet upon by dogs at his hepherd's cottage, 


becauſe this is a low adventure, it is thought to be his 
own at Boliſſus. And if he calls the leather-drefler, 
who made Ajax's ſhield, by the name of Tychius, he 
muſt have been ſapported by ſuch an one in his wants: 
nay, ſome have been ſo violently carried into this way 
of conjecturĩng, that the bare ++ fimile of a woman who 


works hard for her livelihood, is ſaid to have been 
borrowed from his mother's condition, and brought 


as a proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagined to intend 


-kimſelf; and the fiftions of poetry, converted into 


® procl. vit. Hom, + Herod. wit. Hom, f Plut. vit. Hom, 


Herod. wit. Hom, |} Herod, vir. Hom, ** Bid. f Pd, 
Dacier /ife of Homer. | 
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real facts, are delivered for his life, who has aſſi 
them to others. All thoſe ſtories, in his Works which 
ſuit with a mean condition, are ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened to him; though the ſame way of inference 
might as well prove him to have acted in a higher 
iphere, from the 8 that ſhew his ſkill in 
„ e and his knowledge of the great parts of 
Han nne Na | | 

There are ſome other ſcattered ſtories of Homer 
which fall not under theſe heads, but are however of 


as trifling a nature; as much unfit for the materials of 


hiſtory, ſtill more ungrounded, if poſſible, and anfing 
merely from chance, or the humours of men: ſuch is 
the report we meet with from “ Heraclides, that Ho- 
<< mer was fined at Athens for a madman; which 
ſeems invented by the diſciples of Socrates, to caſt an 
odium upon the Athenians for their conſenting to the 
death of theis maſter, and carries in it ſomething like 
a declaiming revenge of the ſchools, as if the world 
ſhould imagine the one could be eſteemed mad, where 
the other was put to death for being wicked. Such 
another report is that in + lian, ** That Homer pore 
« tioned his daughter with ſome of his works for 
% want of my Þ: which looks but like a jeſt upon 
a poor wit, which at firſt might have had an Epigram- 
matiſt for its father, and been afterwards gravely un- 
derſtood by ſome painful collector. In ſhort, man- 
kind have laboured heartily about him to no purpoſe; 
they have caught up every thing greedily, with that 
buſy minute curioſity and unſatis factory inquiſitiveneſs 
Which Seneca calls the. Diſeaſe of the Greets; they 
have puzzled the cauſe by their attempts to find it out ; 
and, like travellers deſtitute of a road, yet reſolved to 


make one over unpaſſable deſerts, they ſuperinduce 


error, inſtead of removing ignorance. 


to Wes | IV. Whenever any authors have at- 


Probable conj*c- tempted to write the life of Homer, 
tures concerning 


clear from ſuperſtition, envy, and tri- 
kat flling, they have grown aſhamed of all 
* Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl, in vita Socratis, + Klan. 

I, 9. cap. 15. : | 
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theſe traditions. This, however, has not occafioned 
them to deſiſt from the undertaking ; but ſtill the dif- 
ficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has neceſſi- 
tated them, either to deliver the old ſtory with excuſes, 
or elſe, inſtead of a life, to compoſe a treatiſe partly of 
criticiſm, and partly of character; rather deſcriptive, 
than 1 by action, and the air of biſtoryß. 
| They egin with acquainting' us, that the His Time 
Time 1n which he lived has never been fixed 6 
beyond diſpute, and that the opinions of authors are 
various concerning it: but the controverſy, in its ſe- 
veral conjectures, includes a ſpace of years between 
the earlieſt and lateſt, from twenty-four to about five 
hundred, after the'fiege of Troy. Whenever the time 
was, it ſeems not to have been near that ſiege, from his 
own * Invocation of the Muſes to recount the cata- 
logue of the ſnips: For we, ſays he, have only 
heard a rumour, and know nothing particularly.” 
It is remarked by + Velleius Paterculus, That it muſt 
have been conſiderably later, from his own confeſſion, 
that mankind was but half as ſtrong in his age, as 
<< in that he writ of; which, as it is founded upon a 
notion of a gradual degeneracy in our nature, diſco- 
vers the interval to have been long between Homer 
and his ſubject. But not to trouble ourſelves with en- 
_ tering into all the dry diſpute, we may take notice, 

that a world is inclined to ſtand by the. Arundelian 
marble, as the moſt certain computation of thoſe early 
times; and this, by placing him at the time when 
Diogenetus ruled in Athens, makes him flouriſh a lit- 
tle before the Olympiads were eſtabliſned; about three 
hundred years after the taking of Troy, and near a thou- 
ſand before the Chriſtian Ara, For a farther confir. 
mation of this, we have ſome great names of antiquity. | 


*Huucie dꝭ - ofov axz0puer di Te d. Lad. ii. y. 487. 

+ Hic longe a temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, quam 
quidam rentur, abfuit, Nam ferme ante annos 95o floruit, int a 
mille natus eſt: quo nomine non eſt mirandum quod ſæpe illud uſur- 
. pat, o voy She 4302, He enim ut hominum ita ſzculorum 
notatur differentia. Yell, Paterc. lib. 1. a 

t Yide Dacier, Du Pin, &c, OW the Aruncelian ma: ble. 
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who give him a cotemporary agreeing with the com- 
i * Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that 
omer lived about the time of Lycurgus. + Strabo 
tells us, It was reported that Lycurgus went to Chios 
for an interview with him. And even Plutarch, 
when he ſays Lycurgus received Homer's works from 


- the dſon of that Creophilus with whom he had 


lived, does not put him ſo far backward, but that 
poſhbly they might have been alive at the fame time. 
His Country he next diſpute regards his country, 
concerning which { Adrian enquired of the 
Gods, as a queſtion not to be ſettled by men; and 
Appian (according to || Pliny) raiſed a fpirit for his 
information. That which has increaſed the difficulty, 
1s the number of conteſting places, of which Suidas 
has reckoned up nineteen in one breath. But his an- 
cient commentator, ** Didymus, found the ſubject 
ſo fertile, as to employ a great part of his four thouſand 
volumes upon it. There is a propheey of the Sibyls 
That he ſhould be born at Salamis in Cyprus ; and then 
to play an argument of the fame nature againſt it, 
there 1s the oracle given to Adrian afterwards, that 
ſays he was born in Ithaca. There are cuſtoms of 
olia and Ægypt cited from his works, to make out 
by turns and with the ſame probability, that he be- 
longed to each of them. There was a ſchool ſhewed 
for his at Colophon, and a tomb at T6s, both of equal 
ſtrength to prove he had his birth in either. As for 
the Athenians, they challenged him as born where wa þ 
had a colony; or elſe in behalf of Greece in general, 
and as the metropolis of its learning, they made his 
name free of their city (qu. Licinid & Muti lege, 
3 ++ Politian) after the manner of that law 
which all Italy became free of Rome. All theſe have 
their authors to record their titles, but ſtill the weight 
of the queſtion ſeems to lie between Smyrna and Chios, 


Cicero Qu. Tuſcul. I. 5. Þ+ Strabo, I. 10., 1. Phot. wits 
Lycurgi. & "Aur *Owipe x, *Hoiidr, of Adrian's Oracle, 
lin. I. 30. cap. 2. ** Seneca Ep. 88. concerning 'Didymus, 
Tt Politian, Pref. in Homerum, 
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which we muſt therefore take a little more notice of. 
That Homer was born at Smyrna, is endeavoured to 
be proved by an * Epigram, recorded to have been 
under the Statue of Piſiſtratus at Athens; by the re- 
ports mentioned in Cicero, Strabo and A. Gellius; 
and by the Greek lives, which paſs under the names 
of Herodotus, Plutarch and Proclus; as alſo the two 
that are anonymous. The + Smyrnæans built a temple 
to him, caſt medals of him, and grew ſo poſſeſt of his 
having been theirs, that it is ſaid they burned Zoilus 
for 24 them in the perſon of Homer. On the 
other hand, the Chians plead the ancient authorities 
of t Simonides and 5 Theocritus for his being born 
among them. They mention a race they had, called 
the Homeridæ, whom they reckoned his poſterity; 
they caſt medals of him; they ſnew to this day an 
Homærium, or temple of Homer, near Bolliſſus; and 
cloſe their arguments with a quotation from the Hymn 
to Apollo (which is acknowledged for Homer's by | 
Thucydides) where he calls himielf, ** The blind man 
** that inhabits Chios. The reader has here the ſum 
of the large treatiſe of Leo Allatius, written particu- 
larly on the ſubject *, in which, after having ſepa- 
rately weighed the pretenſions of ail, he concludes for 
Chios. For my part, I determine nothing in a point 
ſo much uncertainty ; neither which of theie was 
onoured with his birth, nor whether any of them 
was, nor whether each may not have produced his 
own Homer; fince FF Xenephon fays, there were 
many of. the name. But one cannot avoid being ſur- 


prized at the prodigious. veneration for bis character, 


®* Epigram on Piſiſtratus in the anonymous life before Homer, 
+ - + Vitruvius Prcœm. I. 7. | 

1 Simonides Frag. de brevitate vitæ, quoting @ verſe of Homer. 
. Ey di T5 ιεgrνν N- iu dn. TY 

& Theocritus in Dioſcuris, ad fn. 
K ende, 
. Turteat Thptduote ercaiur x; vanes Axa. 

Id dat Te pet Yue 
Thucyd. lib, 3. Leo Allatius de patriã Homerf, 

"+4 Xenophon . . | 
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which could engage mankind with ſuch eagerneſs in a 
point ſo little eſſential; that Kings ſhould, ſend to 
oraeles for the enquiry of his birth- place; that cities 
ſhould be in ſtrife about it, that whole lives of learned 
men ſhould be employed upon it; that ſome ſhould 
write treatiſes ; that others ſhould call up ſpirits about 
it; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, earth and hell ſhould 
be ſought to, for the deciſion of a queſtion which ter- 
minates in curioſity only. 
His Parents, © If we endeayour to find the parents of 
| Homer, the ſearch is as fruitleſs. * Ephorus 
had made Mzon to be his father, 'by a niece whom he 
defloured ; and this has fo far obtained as to give him 
the derivative name of Mzonides. His mother (if we 
allow the ſtory of Mzon) is called Crytheis: but we 
are loſt again in uncertainty, if we ſearch farther ; 
for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis or Polycaſte; and 
+ Pauſanias, Clymene or Themiſto ; which happens, 
becauſe the conteſting countries find out mothers of 
their own for him. Tradition has in this caſe afforded 
us no more light, than what may ſerve to ſhew its 
ſhadows in confuſion ; they ſtrike the fight with ſo 
equal a probability, that we are in doubt which to 
chuſe, and muſt paſs the queſtion undecided. 
1 1. If we enquire concerning his own name, 
His Name. even that is Joubted of. He has been called 
Meleſigenes from the river where he was born. Homer 
has been reckoned an aſcititious name, from ſome acs 
cident in his life: the Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his muſical genius; and t 
Lucian, 'Tigranes ; it may be from a confufion with 
that Tigranes or & Tigretes, who was brother of 
Queen Artemiſia, and whoſe name has been ſo far 
mingled with his, as to make him be eſteemed author 
of ſome of the leſſer works which are. aſcribed to 
Homer. It may not be amiſs to cloſe theſe criticiſms 
with that agreeable derifion wherewith Lucian treats 
the humour of Grammarians in their ſearch after mi- 


* Plut, itt Hom. ex Ephoro. + Pauſanias, 1, 10. 1 Lu, 
eian's true hiſtory, I. 2. F Suidas de Tigrete. * 
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nute and impoſſible enquiries, when he feigns, that 
he had talked over the point with Homer, in the Iſlaug 
of the Bleſſed, I afkeLhim, fays he, of what coun- 
« try he was? A queſtion hard to be reſolved with us; 
* to which he antwered, He could not certainly tell, 
«becauſe ſome had informed him, that he was of 
Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others of Colophon ; 
but he took himſelf for a Babylonian, and ſaid he 
* was called Tigranes, while be lived among his 
*«- country-men ; and Homer. while he was a hoſtage ' by 
" „ 2 3 | h | 1 F 1 

At his bir e appears not to have , n ..-- 1 
been blind, have? hr might be after- F | F 
wards. The Chian medal of him {which is of great | 
antiquity, according to Leo Allatius) feats him wich = 
a volume open, and reading intently. But there 8 1 
no need of proofs from antiquity for that which every ' | | 
line of his works will demonſtrate. With what an : 1 
exactneſs, agreeable to the natural appearance of things, 1 
do his cities ſtand, his 1nountains rife, his rivers wind, 1 
and his regions lie extended? How beautifully are the 
views of all things drawn in their figures, and adorned 
with their paintings? What addreſs in action, what 
viſible characters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes F 
It is not to be imagined, that a man could have been 

always blind, who thus inimitably copies nature, and 
gives every where the proper proportion, figure, colour 
and life: Quem fi quis cæcum genitum putat (fays + 
% Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus et: He mult 
certainly have beheld the creation, confidered it with 
a long attention, and enriched his fancy by the moſt 
ſenfible knowledge of thoſe ideas which he makes the 
reader ſee while he but deſcribes them, © {7 
As he grew forward in years, he His Education and 
was trained up to learning (if we Master. 
credit t Diodorus) under-one ** Pronapides, a man of 
% excellent natural 'endowments, who taught the Pe- 
% laſgick letter invented by Linus.” | 


Te medal is exhibited at the beginning of this eſſay. 
+ Paterculus. I. 1. 1 Diod. Sic. +4 2 + elſay. 
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| | When he was of riper years, for his 
my e farther 1 the gratifi 
uon of his thirſt of knowledge, he ſpent a — e 
of his time in travelling. Upon which account, ®* 
roclus has taken notice that he muſt have been rich : 
For long travels, ſays he, occaſion high expences, 
and eſpecially at thoſe times when men could 
„ neicher ſail without imminent danger and incon- 
c veniences, nor had a regulated manner of commerce 
« with one another.” This way of reaſoning appears 
very probable ; and if it does not prove him to have 
been rich, it ſhews him, at leaſt, to have had patrons 
of a'generous ſpirĩt; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of 
his capacity, believed themſelves beneficent to man- 
. 2 they ſupported one who ſeemed born for 
e ED | 

| an haing at that time the ſcat of learning, the 
greateſt wits and iuſes of Greece uſed to travel 
thicher. Among ele + Diodorus reckons Homer, 
and to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude 
of their notions which he has received into his poetry, 
and of their cuſtoms, to which he alludes in his 
Rctions: ſuch as his Gods, which are named from the 
<4 tian Kings ; the number of the Muſes taken 
from the nine Minſtrels which attended Ofiris; the 
Feaſt wherein they uſed to ſend their ſtatues of the 
Deities into Ethiopia, and to return after twelve 
days; and the carrying their dead bodies over the 
lake to a pleaſant _w called Acheruſia near Memphis, 
ſrom whence aroſe the ftories of Charon, Styx, and 
Elyſium. Theſe are notions which ſo abound in him, 
as to make f Herodotus ſay, He had introduced from 
thence the religion of Greece. And if others have 
believed he was an Egyptian, from his knowledge of 
their rites and traditions, which were revealed but to 


procl. wits Hom. + Diod. Sic. I. T. 1 Held 9p 
> "Opanpoy Nx TEpantniuc: ire0s deni Þ © erproCoTipur yi” 
#4 „ „ Ri ru Si 4491 of nent Drofuriny EM, 
5 Vivre, Tos ivanv vine Folts, x; Tijuds v x Tixvas J. Ne 
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few, and of the arts and cuſtoms which were practiſed 
among them in general: it may prove at leaſt thu 
much, that he muſt have travelled there. | 

As Greece was in all probability his native country, 
and had then begun to make an effort in learning, we 
cannot. doubt but he travelled there alſo, with a par- 
ticular obſervation. He uſes the different dialects 
which are ſpoken in its different parts, as one who had 
been converſant with them all. But the argumeat 
which appears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken from 
his catalogue of ſhips: he has there given us an 
exact Geography of Greece, where its cities, moun- 
tains, and plains, are particularly mentioned, where 
the courſes of its rivers are traced out, where the 
countries are laid in order, their bounds aſſigned, and 
the uſes of their ſoils ſpecified. This the ancients, 
who compared it with the original, have allowed to be 
ſo true in all points, that it could never have been 
: owing to a looſe and caſual information: even Strabo's 1 

account of Greece is but a kind of commentary upon 'Þ 
Homer's.. | 2 A Fe ; 

We may carry this argument farther, to ſu his 4 
having — round A ſia —— from his — 5 — N 
of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) into J 
its ſeparate Dynaities, and the account he gives of 
the bordering nations in alliance with it. Perhaps too, 
in the wandrings of Ulyſſes about Sicily, - whoſe ports 
and neighbouring iſlands are mentioned, he might 
contrive to ſend his Hero where he had made his own 
voyage before. Nor will the fables he has intermingled 
be any objection to his having travelled in thoſe parts, 
fince they are not related as the hiſtory of the preſent 
time, but the tradition of the former. His mention 
of Thrace, his deſcription of the beaſts of Lybia, and 
of the climate in the Fortunate Iſlands, may ſeem allſc : 
to give us a view of him in the extremes of the earth, 
where it was not barbarous or uninhabited- it is hard 
to ſet limits to the travels of a man, who has ſet none 
to that deſire of knowledge which made him undertake : 


* 


them. Who nnn, 
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appears to be verſed in the cuſtoms of all? He takes 
the globe for the ſcene on which he introduces his 
ſubjects; he launches forward intrepidly, like one to 
whom no place is new, and appears a citizen of the 
world in general. n een 15463 Jul ts: 
When he returned from his travels, he ſeems to 
have applied himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poems, 
however he might have either deſigned, begun, or 
purſued them before. In theſe he treaſured up his 
various acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have 
been preſerved through many ages, to be as well the 
proofs of his own induſtry, as the inſtructions of poſte- 
Tity. He could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the 
 Zolian manner; or“ his leagues with a mixture of 
Trojan and Spartan ceremonies : + he could then com- 
pare the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult he 
had obſerved in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and breaking 
among its 'croud of iſlands : he could repreſent the 
numbers of an army, by thoſe flocks of + ſwans he had 
feen on the banks of the Cayſter; or being to deſcribe 
that heat of battle with whichAchilles drove theTrojans 
into the river, 5 he could illuftrate it with an alluſion 
from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the inhabitants 
burned their fields, the graſs-hoppers fled before the 
fire to periſh in the Ocean, His fancy being fully re- 
leniſned, might ſupply him with every proper occa- 
 fional image and his Tul after having enlarged itſelf, 
and taken in an extenſive variety of the creation, might 
be equal to the * of an Iliad and an re a 
. n his old age, he fell blind, and 
— nan gh a Chee as be M in the Hywin 
2 2 lo (which, as is before obſerved, 
is acknowledged for. his by Thucydides, and might 
occaſion both Simonides and Theocritus to call him a 
Chian.) * Strabo relates, That Lycurgus,{the great 
legiflator of Sparta, was reported to have a conference 
with Homer, after he had ſtudied the laws of Crete 
and Zpypt, in order to form his conſtitutions, Tf 


" Thad. iii. T II. li. # 145. Iliad ii. . Is 5 I. 
21. Y. 12, ** Strabo, 5 10. t — $ | 
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this be true, how much à nobler repreſentation does it 
give of him, and indeed more agreeable to oe We 
conceive of this mighty genius, than thoſe ſpurious 
accounts which keep him down amongſt the meaneſt 
of mankind ? What an 1dea could we frame to our- 
felves, of a converſation held between two perſons fo 
conſiderable ; a philoſopher conſcious of the force 
poetry, and a poet knowing in the depths of philo- 

phy; both their fouls improved with learning, both 
eminently raiſed above little deſigns or the” meatte 
kind of intereſt, ang meeting amp con ſult che 

od of mankind ? Bat in this I have only Tadulped a 
thought which is not to be infiſted upon; the evidence 
of hiſtory rather tends to prove that Lycurgus hrüught 
his works from Afia after his death: which “ Proclus 


imagines to have happened at a great old age, on ac- 


count of his vaſt extent of learning, for which a mort 


life could never ſuffice. 1 | 
If we would now make a conjecture n. 

: | His 
concerng the genius and temper of this — d 
great man; perhaps his works, which r! 


would not furniſh us with facts for his life; will be 
more reaſonably made uſe of to give us a picture of 
his mind: to this end therefore, we may ſuffer che 


very name and notion of a book to vanifh for à white, 
bf look upon what 1s left us, as a converſation, in 
order to gain an acquaintance with Homer. Perhaps 
the general air of his works will become the general 
give ſome light to the particular turns of his temper. 
His comprehenſive knowledge ſhews that his ſoul was 
not formed like a narrow channel for a fingle ſtream, 


but as an expanſe which might receive an ocean into 


its boſom; that he had the ſtrongeſt deſire of im- 


provement, and an unbounded curiofity, which made 


"Its bre of every tranſient cireumſtance, or ob- 
vious accident. His ſolid and' ſententious manner 


may make us admire him for a man of judgment: one 


15 * Procl, vitd Hom, 


character of his genius; and the ꝓarticular obſervations - 
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who, in the darkeſt ages, could enter far into a dil- 
Nr of human nature; who, notwithſtanding all 
e changes which governments, manners, rites, and 
even the notions of Virtue, have undergone, and. not- 
withſtanding the improvements. fince made in Arts, 
could ſtill abound with ſo many maxims correſpondent 
to Truth, and notions applicable to ſo many Sciences. 
'The fire, which is fo Obbervable in his Poem, may 
make us naturally conjecture him to have been of a 
warm temper, and lively behaviour; and the plea- 
ſurable air which every where overſpreads it, may give 
us reaſon to think, that fire of imagination was tempered 
with ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther obſerve the 
particulars he treats of, and imagine that he laid a ftreſs 
upon the Sentiments he delivers, purſuant to his real 
opinions; we ſhall take him to be of a religious ſpirit, 
ty has inculcating in almoſt every page the worſhip of 
the Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be a generous 
lover of his country, from his care to extol it every 
where; which is carried to ſuch a height, as to make 
Plutarch obſerve, That though many of the Barbarians 
are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet neither of theſe 
diſgraceful accidents (which are common to all nations 
in wax) ever happens to one Greek throughout his 
works. We ſhall take him to be a compaſſionate lover 
of mankind, from his numberleſs praiſes of hoſpitality 
and charity ; (if indeed we are not to account for 
;them, as the common writers of his life imagine, from 
his owing his ſupport to theſe virtues.) It might ſeem 
from his love of ſtories, with his manner of telling 
them ſometimes, that he gave his own picture when he 
painted his Neſtor, and, as wiſe as he was, was no ene: 
my to talking. One would think from his praiſes of 
wine, his copious goblets, and pleaſing deſcriptions of 
. banquets, that he was addicted to a chearful ſociable 
life, whach Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradi- 


Laudibus arguitar vini vino/us Homerus. 
Ep. 19. I. i. 
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And that he was not (as may be ed of Virgil from 
his works) averſe to the female ſex, will appear from 
his care to paint them amiably upon all occations : his 
Andromache and Penelope are in each of his Poems 
moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affection; even his 
Helena herſelf is drawn with all the ſoftnings imagi- 
nable x his ſoldiers are exhorted to combat with the 
hopes of women; his commanders are furniſhed with 
fair ſlaves in their tents, nor is the venerable Neſtor 
without a miſtreſs. 3 
It is true, that in this way of turning a book into a 
man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, we can 
at beſt but hit off a few out-lines of a character: 
wherefore I ſhall carry it no farther, but conclude with 
one diſcovery which we may make from his filence ; a 
diſcovery extremely proper to be made in this manner, 
which is, that he was of a very modeſt temper. There is 
in all otherPoets a cuſtom of ſpeaking of themſelves,and 
a a vanity of promiſing eternity to their writings : in both 
which Homer, who has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is 
altogether filent. As to the laſt of them, the world 
has made him ample recompence ; it has given him 
that eternity he would not promiſe himfelF; but what- 
ever endeavours have been offered in reſpect of the 
former, we find ourſelves ſtill under an irreparable loſs. 
That which others have ſaid of him has amounted to 
no more than conjecture; that which I have ſaid is no 
. farther to be infiſted on: I have uſed the liberty which 
may be. indulged me by precedent, to give my own 
Opinions among the accounts of others, and the world 
may be pleaſed to receive them as ſo many willing en- 
deavours to gratify its curioſity. 
- The only inconteftable works which O.talogbe of 
. Homer has left behind him are the Iliad his Works, 
and Odyſley ; the Batrachomyomachia or '4 
- Battle of bf and mice, has been diſputed, but 
is however allowed for his by many authors; amon 
whom * Statius has reckoned it like the Culex of 
Virgil, a trial of force before his greater performances, 


* Statius Pref. ad Sybv. 3. 
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It is indeed a beautiful piece of raillery, in which a 


great writer might -— in; to unbend himſelf; an in- 


ance of that agreeable trifling, which has been at 
ſome time or other indulged by the fineſt geniuſes, and 
the offspring of that amuſing and chearful humour, 
which ge accompanies the character of a rich 
imagination, like a vein of Mercury running mingled 
with a mine of Gold. | as. 4 
The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attributed 
by the, Scholiaſts to Cynæthus the Rhapſodift ; but 
neither“ Thucydides, f Lucian, nor f Paufanias, have 
{crupled to cite them as genuine. We have the au- 
thority of the two former for that to Apollo, though 
it be obſerved that the word Ncu@- is found in it, 
which the book ge Pozff Homericd (aſeribed to Plutarch) 
tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We have 
alſo an authority of the laſt for a F Hymn to Ceres, of 
which he has given us a fragment. That to Mars is 
objected againſt for mentioning T., and that 
which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing Toxy, both of 
them being (according to the author of the treatiſe 
before mentioned) words of a later invention, The 
Hymn to Venus has many of its lines copied by Virgil, 
in the interview between Eneas and that Goddeſs in 
the firſt Eneid. But whether theſe Hymns are Homer's, 
or not, they are always judged to be near as ancient, 


if not of the ſame age with him. 
The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, ſaid to 
be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as ſuch 
to ſtand or fall with it; except the Epitaph on Midas, 
which 1s very ancient, ana without its author both 
by |] Plato and ** Longinus, and (according to ++ Laer- 
tins) aſcribed by Simonides to Cleobulus the wiſe 
man; who living after Homer, anſwers better to the 
age of Midas the ſon of Gordias. 22 

The Margites, which is loſt, is ſaid by tt Ariftotle 
to have been a, Poem of a comic nature, wherein 


* Thucyd. l 3. + Lucian, Phalarid, 2, f Pauſan. Baotic. 
& Pauſ, Meſſen. Plat, in Phæd. a Longin, F. 36. Edit, 
Tellii. ++ Laertivs in vita Cleobuli. I Ariſt. Po. cap. 4. 
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Homer made uſe of iambick verſes as proper for 
raillery. It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and had its 
name from one Margites, a weak man, who was the 
ſubject of it. The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as may 
be ſeen by the account of it ſtill preſerved in “ Euſta- 
thius's Comment on the Odyſſey, H 
The Cercopes was a ſatirical work, which is alſo 
loſt; we may however imagine it was levelled againſt 
the vices of men, if our conjecture be right that it 
was founded upon the + old fable of Cercopes, a nation 
who "I turned into monkies for their frauds and 
1 Nes. 14 f | OY TY 
The Deffruction of Occhalia, was a Poem of which 
(according to Euſtathius) Hercules was the Hero; and 
the ſubje&, his ravaging that country; becauſe Eurytus 
the King had denied him his daughter I6le. 
The Ilia, Minor was a piece which included both the 


taking of Troy, and the return of the Grecians: in 


this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgil has made 
uſe of. f Ariſtotle has judged it not to belong to 
Homer. - | 


Abe Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Nzvias 


founded his Ilias Cypria (as 5 Mr. Dacier conjectures) 
were the love adventures of the ladies at the ſiege: 
theſe are rejected by || Herodotus, for . ſayin it 
Paris brought Helen to Troy in three days ; . E 
Homer afferts they were long driven from place to 
lace. | 
: There are other things aſcribed to him, ſuch as the 
Heptapection goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. in the 
ludicrous manner; and the Thebais, Epigoni, or ſecond 
ſiege of Thebes, the Phocais, Amazoma, &c. in the 
ſerious: which, if they were his, are to be reputed a 
real loſs to the learned world. Time, in ſome things, 


may have prevailed over Homer himſelf, and left 


only the names of theſe works, as memorials that 
fuck were in being; but while the Iliad and Odyſſey 


© ® Fuftath, in Odyſl. 10. Ovid, Metam. 1. 14. de Cercop. 
T Ariſt. Poet, cap, 24. Dac, on Ariſt. Poet, cap. 24. 
Herod. 1. 2. ö 
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remain, he ſeems like a leader, who, though in his 
attempt of univerſal Conqueſt he may have loſt his 
advanced guards, or ſome few Stragglers in the rear, 


yet with his main body ever victorious, - paſſes in 
triumph through all ages. FH TERS 27% | 
Monuments, he remains we have at preſent, of 


Coins, Mar- thoſe Monuments Antiquity had framed 
bles, remaining for him, are but few. It could not be 
of him. thought that they who knew ſo little of 
the life of Homer, could have a right knowledge of 
his perſon: yet they had ſtatues of him as of their 
Gods, whoſe forms they had never ſeen. *©* Quinimd 
% que non ſunt, finguntur (ſays Pliny) pariuntgue 
« defideria non traditi wultis, ſicut in Homero evenit.” 
But though the ancient portraits of him ſeem purely 
notional, yet they agree (as I think + Fabretti has ob- 
ſerved) in repreſenting him with a ſhort curled beard, 
and diſtin& marks of age in his forehead, That which 
is prefixed to this book, is taken from an ancient 
marble buſt, in the palace of Farneſe at Rome. 

In Bolifſus near Chios there is a ruin, which was- 
ſewn for the houſe of Homer, which . Leo Allatius 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells us) found 
nothing but a few ſtones crumbling away with age, 
over which he and his companions: wept for ſatis- 
faction. 

They erected Temples to Homer in Smyrna, as 
appears from { Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppoſed to be 
yet extant, . and the ſame which they ſhew for the 

emple of Janus. It agrees with || Stravo's deſcrip- 
tion, a ſquare building of ſtone, near a river, thoukhe 
to be the Meles, with two doors oppoſite to each other, 
North and South, and a large Niche within the eaſt 
wall, where the image ſtood: but M. Spon denies this 
to be the true Homerium, | 


- ® Pliny, I. 35. c. 2. f Raph. Fabret. Explicatio Veteris Tu- 
belle Anag ypbæ, Hom, Iliad. 1 Leo Allat. de patria Hom. cap. 13. 
5 Cicero pro Archia. Strabo, 1. 14. Tö "Owigaer rod. 
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Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome both 
of Chios and Smyrna fill in being, and exhibited at 
the beginning of this Eſſay. The moſt valuable with 
reſpect to the largeneſs of the head, is that of Amaſtris, 
Which ts carefully copied from an original t 
to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, and is the ſame which 

vius, Cuperus, and Dacier have copies of, but 
very incorrectly performed. | | 
But that which of all the remains has been of late 
the chief amuſement of the learned, is the marble 
called his Apotheoſis, the work of Archelaus of Priene, 

and now .in the palace of Colonna. We ſee there a 
Temple hung with its veil, where Homer is placed on 
a ſeat with a footſtool to it, as he has deſcribed the 
feats of his Gods ; ſupported on each fide with figures 
repreſenting the Iliad and the Odyfley, the one by a 
ſword, the other by the ornaments of a ſhip, which 
denotes the voyages of Ulyſſes. On each fide of his 
ſootſtool are mice, in alluſion to the Batrachomyoma- 
chia. Behind is Time waiting upon him, and a figure 
wi.h turrets on his head, which ſignifies the World, 
crowning him with the Laurel. Before him is an altar, 
at which all the Arts are ſacrificing to him as to their 
Deity. On one fide of the altar ftands a boy, repre- 
ſenting Mythology; on the other a woman, repre- 
ſenting Hiſtory : after her is Poetry bringing the ſacred 
fire; and in a long following train, Tragedy, Comedy, 
Nature, Virtue, Memory, Rhetorick, and Wiſdom, all 
in their proper Attitudes. * 


— 
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AVING now finiſhed what was propoſed concern- 
ing the hiſtory of Homer's life, I ſhall proceed 


* 


to that of his works; and conſidering him no longer 


as a Man, but as an Author, proſecute the thread of 
his tory in this his ſecond life, through the different 
degrees of eſteem which thoſe writin 9 have obtained 
in different periods of time. n 
It has been the fortune of ſeveral great geniuſes not 
to be known while they lived, either for want of hiſto- 
rians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the love of retire- 
ment, to which a poetical temper is peculiarly addicted. 
Yet after death their works give themſelves a life in 
Fame, without the help of an hiſtorian ; and, notwith- 
ſanding the meanneſs of their author, or his love of 
retreat, they go forth among mankind, the glories of 
that age which produced them, and the delight of 
thoſe Which follow it. This is a fate particularly 
verified in Homer, than whom no conſiderable author 
is leſs known as to himſelf, or more highly valued as 
to his productions. | 5 
The fiſt publi- The earlieſt account of theſe is ſaid 
cation of his by Plutarch to be ſome time after his 
Works by Ly- death, when Lycurgus ſailed to Aſia: 
8 8 « There he had the firſt ſight of Homer's 
„ works, which were probably preſerved by the grand- 
* children of Creophilus; and having obſerved that 
„their pleaſurable air of fiction did not hinder the 
« poet's abounding in maxims of ſtate, and rules of 
“% morality, he tranſcribed and carried with him that 
entire collection we have now among us: for at 
« that time (continues this author) there was only an 
& obſcure rumour in Greece to the reputation of theſe 
« Poems, and but a few ſcattered fragments handed 


* P lut. uit. Lycurgi, 
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* about, till Lycurgus publiſhed them entire.” Thus 
they were in danger of being loſt as ſoon as they were 


produced, by the misfortune. of the age, a want; of 


taſte for learning, or the manner in which they were 
leſt to poſterity, when they fell into the hands of 
Lycurgus. He was a man of great learning, a law- 
giver to a people divided and untractable, and one 
who had a notion that poetry influenced and civilized 
the minds of men ; which made. him ſmooth the way 
to his conſtitution by the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, 
whom he engaged to write upon obedience and, con- 
cord. As he propoſed to himſelf, that the conſtitution 
he would raiſe upon this their union ſhould be of a 
martial nature, theſe poems were of an extraordinar 
value to him ; for they came with a full force into his 
ſcheme ; the moral they inſpired was unity : the air 
they breathed was martial: and their ſtary had this 
| Wan engagement for the Lacedæmonians, that it 
ewed Greece in war, and Aſia ſubdued under the 
conduct of one of their own Monarchs, who com- 
manded all the Grecian Princes. Thus the Poet both 
leaſed the law-giver, and the people; from whence 
e had a double influence when the laws were ſettled. 
For his Poem then became a Panegyrick on their con- 
ſtitution, as well as a Regiſter of their glory; and 
confirmed them in the love of it by a ———.— 
tion of thoſe qualities and actions for which it was 
adapted. This made * Cleomenes call him The Poet 
of the Lacedzmonians: and therefore when we re- 
member that Homer owed the publication of his works 
to Lycurgus, we ſhould grant too, that Lycurgus owed 
in ſome degree the enforcement of his laws to the 
works of Homer. 


At their firſt appearance in Greece, Their recepth» 


oy were not reduced into a regular on in Greece. 
body, 


but remained as they were brought | 
over, in ſeveral ſeparate pieces, called (according to + 
- lian) from the ſubje& on which they treated; as the 


Plutarch. Apophtheg. + Alian. I. 13. cap. 14. 
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Battle at the ſhips, the" death & Dolon, the walour 
Agamemnon, the Patrocka, the grot of Calypſo, . 
Aaugbter of the Wacers, and the like. Nor were theſe 
entitled Books, but Rhapſodies ; from whence they 
who ſung them had the title of Rhapſodiſts. It was 
in this manner they began to be diſperſt, while their 
poetry, their hiſtory, the glory they aſcribed to Greece 
in general, the particular deſcription they gave of it, 
and the compliment they paid to every little ſtate 

an honourable mentton, 5 influenced all, that they 


were tranſcribed and ſung with general approbation. 


But what ſeems to have moſt recommended them was, 
that Greece which could not be great in its divided 
condition, looked upon the fable of them as a likely 

lan of future grandeur. They ſeem from thence- 

rward — wr an eye 5455 the conqueſt of Aſia, 
as a proper undertaking, which by its importance might 
occaſion union enough to give a diverſion from civil. 
wars, and by its proſecution bring in an acquiſition of 
honour and empire. This is the meaning of Iſo. 
crates, when he tells us, That Homer's poetry was 
« in the greater eſteem, becauſe it gave exceeding, 
«© praiſe to thoſe who fought againſt the Barbarians, 
4% Our anceſtors (continues he) honoured it with a 
« place in education and muſical conteſts, that by 
«« often hearing it we ſhould have a notion of an. 


4 original enmity between us and thoſe nations; and 


* that admiring the virtue of thoſe who fought at 
% Troy, we ſhould be induced to emulate their glory. 
And indeed they never quitted this thought, till they 
had ſucceſsfully carried their arms wherever Homer 
might thus excite them. | 
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But while his works were ſuffered to... 
ne e manner, the chain of ee 
ſtory was not always perceived, ſo that 
they loſt much of their force and beauty by being read 
diſorderly, Wherefore as Lacedæmon had the firſt 
| honour of their publication by Lycurgus, that of their 
regulation fell to the ſhare of Athens in the time of 
* Solon, who himſelf made a law for their recital. It 
was then that Piſiſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who 
was a man of great learning and eloquence, (as + 
Cicero has it) firſt put together the confuſed parts of 
Homer, according to that regularity in which they are 
now handed down to us. He divided them into the 
two different Works, entitled the Iliad and Odyſley ; 
he digeſted each according to the Author's deſign, to 
make their plans become evident; and diſtinguiſhed. 
each again into twenty-four: books, to which were af- 
terwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. There is a 

aſſage indeed in 4 Plato, which takes this Work from 
Piſiſtratus, by giving it to his ſon Hipparchus; with 
this addition, 9 he commanded them to be ſung at 
the feaſt called Panathenæa. Perhaps it may be, A 
Leo Allatius has imagined, becauſe the ſon publiſhed. 
the copy more correctly: this he offers, to reconcile ſo 
great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of witneſſes 


which are againſt him in it: but be that as it will, 


Athens till claims its proper honour of reſcuing the 


father of learning from the injuries of time, of having 


reſtored Homer to himſelf, and' given the world a view 
of him in his perfection. So that if his verſes were 
before admired for their uſe and beauty, as the Rars 
were, before they were conſidered ſcientifically as a 


yſtem, they were now admired Huch more for their 


» Diog, Laert, wit, Sol, + Quiz Ge- Mes i temporiburg, = 


aut cujus eloguentia literis inſtructiur Pififirati ® Qui primus Hongri 
dee, confoſe antea, fic diſj ofuiſſe dicitur ut nunc babemus. Cie. de 
Orat. I. 3. Vide etiam Al. l. 17. cap. 14. Liban. Panegyr, in Jul. 
Anmymam Hemeri vitam. Fus werd in Commentatoribus 
Thracis. 7 Plato in Hipparchs, 5 Leo Allativs de pairid Home 
Cap» 5. . 
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graceful harmony, and that ſphere of order in which 
they appear to move. They became thenceforward 
more the pleaſure of the wits of Greece, more the 
ſubject of their ſtudies, and the employment of their 
ns. 72 
About the time that this new edition of Homer was 
| in Athens, there was one Cynzthus, a 
arned Rhapſodiſt, who (as the“ Scholiaſt of Pindar 
informs us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that employ- 
ment; and if (as Leo Allatius believes) he had been 
before an aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppoſed 
to have firſt carried it abroad. But it was not lon 
preſerved correct among his followers ; they Mrs 
miſtakes in their tranicriptions and repetitions, and 
had even the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and in- 
terpolate others. Thus the works of Homer ran the 
danger of being utterly defaced ; which made it be- 
come the concern of Kings and Philoſophers, that they 
ſhould be reſtored to their primitive beau. 
The Edition in In the front of theſe is Alexander the 
ee, Great, for whom they will appear pe- 
Alexander. culiarly calculated, if we conſider that 
* no books more enliven or flatter perſonal 
valour, which was great in him to what we call ro- 
mantick: neither has any books more places appli- 
cable to his deſigns on Aſia, or (as it happened) to 
has actions there, It was then no ill compliment in + 
Ariſtotle to purge the Iliad, upon his account, from 
thoſe errors and additions which had crept into it. 
And ſo far was Alexander himſelf from eſteeming it a 
matter of ſmall importance, that he afterwards þ afliſted 
in a ſtrict review of it with Anaxarchus and Calliſthenes; 
whether it was merely becauſe he eſteemed it a treaſury 
of military virtue and knowledge ; or that 8 
to a late ingenious conjecture) he had a farther aim in 


' *-Schol. Pind, in Nem. Od. 2. T Plut. in vita Alexandri. 
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promoting the propagation of it, when he was ambi- 
tious to be eſteemed a ſon of Jupiter as A book which 
treating of the ſons of the Gods, might make the in- 
tercourſe between them and mortals become a familiar 
notion. 'The review being finiſhed, he laid it up in a 
et, which was found among the ſpoils of Darius, 
as what beſt deſerved ſo ineſtimable a caſe; and from 
this circumſtance it was named, The Edition of the 
Caſeet. | | * | 15 
The place where the works of Homer Pagitions; 
were next found in the greateſt regard, is Æęypt. I 
Egypt, under the reign of the Ptolemies. 45 
Theſe Kings being deſcended from Greece, retained 
always a paſſion for their original country. The men, 
the books, the qualifications of it, were in eſteem in 
their court; they preſerved the language in their fa- 
mily ; they encouraged a concourſe of learned men; 
erected the greateſt library in the world ; and trained 
up their princes under Grecian 'Tutors ! among whom 
72 moſt conſiderable were appointed for reviſers of 
Homer: The firſt of theſe was Zenodotus, library- 
keeper to the firſt Ptolemy, and qualified for this un- 
dertaking by being both a Poet and a Grammarian ; 
but neither his copy nor that which his diſciple Ariſto- 
hanes had made, ſatisfying Ariſtarchus, (whom Pto- 
emy Philometer had appointed over his ſon Euergetes) 
he ſet himſelf to another correction with all the wit 
and learning he was maſter of. He reſtored ſome verſes 
to their former readings, rejected others which he 
marked with obeliſks as ſpurious, and proceeded with 
ſuch induftrious accuracy, that, notwithſtanding there 
were ſome who wrote againſt this performance, anti- 
quity has generally acquieſced in it. Nay, ſo far have 
= carried their opinion in his favour, as to call a 
man an + Ariſtarchus, when they meant to ſay a candid, 
judicious Critick ; in the ſame manner as they call the 
contrary a Zoilus, from that Zoilus who about this 
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time wrote an envious criticiſm againſt Homer. And 
now we mention theſe two together, I fancy it will be 
no ſmall pleaſure to the benevolent part of mankind, 
to ſee how their fortunes and characters ſtand in con- 
traſt to each other, for examples to future ages, at the 
head of the two contrary ſorts of criticiſm, which pro- 
ceed from good-nature or from ill-will. The one was 
honoured with the offices and countenance of the court ; 
the other, when he applies to the ſame place for an 
encouragement amongſt the men of learning, had his 
petition rejected with contempt. The one had his 
fame continued to 8 the other is only re- 
membered with infamy. If the one had antagoniſts, 
they were obliged to pay him the deference of a 
formal anſwer; the other was never anſwered but in 

eneral, with thoſe opprobrious names of Thracian 

ave and rhetorical dog. The one is ſuppoſed to have 
his copy ſtill remaining; while the other's remarks are 
periſhed, as gs 2 that men were aſhamed to preſerve, 
the juſt deſert of whatever ariſes from the miſerable 


principle of ill-will or envy. 


tn Sena ang It was not the ambition of Egypt only 
other parts of to have a correct edition of Homer. We 
Alia. find in the life of the poet Aratus, that 

| he having finiſhed a cepy of the Odyſſey, 
was ſent for by Antiochus King of Syria, and enter- 
tained by him while he finiſhed one of the Iliads, We 
read too of others which were publiſhed with the names 
of countries; ſuch as the t Maſſaliotick and Sinopiek ; 
as if the world were agreed to make his works in their 


- ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with himſelf ; and that 


as different cities contended for his birth, ſo they might 
again contend for his true edition. But though theſe 
reviews were not - confined to Ægypt, the greateſt 
honour was theirs, in that univerſal approbation which 
the x of Ariſtarchus received; and if it be 
not his edition which we have at preſent, we know not 
to whom to aſcribe it. | | | 


-* Vitruv, I. 7. in Procm. Author vine Arat & Suijdas 5 | 
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But the world was not contented barely , 1 ..| 
to have ſettled an edition of his "te; Be 8 bo 
There were innumerable comments, in 
which they were opened like a treaſury of learning; 
and tranſlations, whereby other languages became en- 
ricaed by an infuſion of 15 ſpirit of poetry. lian 
tells us, that even the 4 had them in their 
tongue, and the Perſian kings ſung them in theirs. + 
Perfus mentions a verſion into Latin by Labeo; and 
in general the paſſages and imitations which are taken 
from him, are ſo numerous, that he may be ſaid to 
have been tranſlated by piece-meal into that, and all 
other languages: which affords us this remark, that 
there is hardly any thing in him, which has not been 
pitched upon by ſome author or other as a particular, 

eauty. N 170 6 


FF 
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It is almoſt incredible to what an | . 
height the idea of that veneration the The 6qtent 2 
ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, to „Ref, wot 
one who reads particularly with this - pjeathen world. 
view, through all thefe periods. He was $544: 
no ſooner come from his obſcurity, but Greece re- 
ceived him with delight and profit: there were then 
but few books to divide their attention, and none 
which had a better title to engroſs it all. They made 
ſome daily difcoveries of his beauties, which were ſtill 
promoted in their different channels by the favourite: 
qualities of different nations. Sparta and Macedon; 
conſidered him moſt in reſpe& of his warlike ſpirits: 
Athens and /Agypt with regard to his poetry and 
learning; and all their endeavours united under the 
hands of the learned, to make him blaze forth into 
an univerſal character. His works, which from the 
beginning paſſed for excellent poetry, grew to be 
Hiſtory and Geography, they roſe to be a Magazine. 
of Sciences ; were exalted into a Scheme of Religion; 
gave a ſanction to Whatever rites. they mentioned, were 
quoted in all caſes for the conduct of private life, and 


* lian, I. 12. cap. 48. + Perſius, Sat. 1. 
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the deciſion of all queſtions of the law of nations; nay, 
learned-by heart as the very book of belief and practice. 
From him the Poets drew their inſpirations, the Criticks 
their rules, and the Philoſophers a defence of their 
opinions. Every anthor was fond to uſe his name, 
and every profeſſion writ books upon him, till they 
ſwelled to libraries. The warriours formed themſelves 
by his Heroes, and the oracles delivered his verſes for 
anſwers. Nor was mankind ſatisfied to have ſeated 
his character at the top of human wiſdom, but bein 
overborn with an imagination that he . 
their ſpecies, they admitted him to ſhare in thoſe ho- 
nours they gave the Deities, They inſtituted games 
for him, dedicated ſtatues, eretedRemples, as at 
Smyrna, Chios, and Alexandria; and“ lian tells 
us, that when the Argiyes ſacrificed with their gueſts, 
they uſed to invoke the preſence of Apollo and Homer 
together. \ 
The dectineof Thus he was ſettled on a foot of ado. 
their character ration, and continued highly venerated 
in the begin- in the Roman empire, when Chriſtianity 
ning of Chri- began. Heatheniſm was then to be de- 
Went. ſtroyed, and Homer appeared the father 
of it; whoſe fictions were at once the belief of the 
Pagan religion, and the objections of Chriſtianity 
againſt it. He became therefore voy deeply involved 
in the queſtion ; and not with that honour which hi- 
therto attended him, but as a criminal who had drawn 
the world into folly. He was on one hand accuſed for 
having framed + fables upon the works of Moſes ; as 
the rebellion of the giants from the building of Babel, 
and the caſting of Ate 'or Strife out of heaven from 
the fall of Lucifer. He was expoſed on the other 
hand for thoſe which he is ſaid to invent, as when ft 
Arnobius cries out, This is the man who wounded 
«« your Venus, impriſoned your Mars, who freed even 
« your Jupiter by Briareus, and who finds authorities 


*. ZElian, I. 9. cap. 15. + Juſtin Martyr, Admirit. a 
Cle. 1 Arnobius 2 gentes, 4. 7. | 
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& for all your vices,” Ke. Mankind was * derided 
for whatever he had hitherto made them believe; and + 
Plato, who expelled him his commönwealth, has, of 
all the Philoſophers, found the beſt quarter from the 
fathers, for kale that ſentence. His fineſt beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious qua- 
lities; and becauſe they might be confidered as allure- 
ments to fancy, or ſupports to thoſe errors with which 
they were mingled, they were to be depreciated while 
the conteſt of faith was in being. It was hence, that 
the reading them was Sores. that we hear Ruffinus 
accuſing St. Jerome for it, and that t St. Auſtin rejects 
him as the grand maſter of fable; though indeed the 
dulciſſim? vanus which he applies to Homer, looks but 
like a fondling manner of parting with them, 
This ſtrong attack againſt our author, as the great 
bulwark of Paganiſm, obliged the Philoſophers who 
could have acquieſced as his admirers, to appear as 
his defenders ; who becauſe they ſaw the fables could 
not be literally ſupported, endeavoured to find a hidden 
ſenſe, and to carry on every where that vein of allegory, 
which was already broken open with ſucceſs in ſome 
places. But how miſerably were they forced to ſhifts, 
when they made 5 Juno's drefiing in the Ceſtos for 
Jupiter, to ſignify the purging of the air as it ap- 
proached the fire ? Or the ſtory of Mars and Venus, 
that inclination they have to incontinency who are 
born when theſe planets are in conjunction? Wit and 
learning had here a large field to diſplay themſelves, 
and to diſagree in; for ſometimes Jupiter, and ſome - 
times Vulcan was made to ſignify the fire; or Mars 
and Venus were allowed to give us a lecture of morality 
at one time, and a problem of Aſtronomy at another. 
And theſe ſtrange diſcoveries, which Porphyry || and 
the reſt would have to paſs for the genuine theology of 


Vid. Tertull. Apol, cap. 14, + Arnobius, ibid. Euſebius 
prep, Evangel. I. 14. cap. 10. + St. Avguſt, Contell. I. 1. 
cap. 14. Þþ{ Plutarch on reading the Pocts, | Perphyrius 
de Antro Nymph, &c, 
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the Greeks, prove but (as Euſebius “ terms it) the 
1 of fahles into a myſtick ſenſe. They did 
indeed often defend Homer, but then they allegorized 
away their Gods by doing ſo. What the world took 
for ſubſtantial objects of adoration, diſſolyed into a 
figurative meaning, a moral truth, or a piece af learn- 
ing, which might equally correſpond to any religion; 
and the learned at laſt had left themſelves nothing to 
3 when they came. to find an object in Chri- 
1an1 - 741 * i a 12 1X ** 1 : * 
iN of The diſpute of faith being over, an- 
| Homer's works Cient learning reaſſumed its Ji nity, and 
totheirjuſtcha- Homer obtained his proper ice in the 
tacter. eſteem of mankind. His books are now 
no longer the ſcheme of a living religion, but become 
the regiſter of one of former times. They are not 
how received for a role of life, but valued for thoſe 
juſt obſervations which are diſperſed through them. 
They are no longer pronounced from oracles, but 
quoted ſtill by authors for their learning. Thoſe re. 
marks which the Philoſophers made upon them, have 
their weight with us; thoſe beauties which the Poets 
dwelt upon, their admiration: and even after the 
abatement of what was extravagant in his run of 
praiſe, he remains confeſſedly a mighty genius not 
tranſcended by any which have ſince ariſen; a Prince, 
as well as a Father of Poetry. 


jt * Euſebii Præpar. Evangel, 1, 3. cap. t. 
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I mains in this hiſtorical eſſay, to en ot the 
J regulate our preſent opinion of Homer 3 1 1— 
ya view of his learning, compared with mer's time. 
that of his age. For this end he may © * 

firſt be conſidered as a poet, that character which was 
his profeſſedly; and ſecondly as one endowed. with 
other ſciences, which muſt be ſpoken of, not as in 
themſelves, but as in ſubſerviency to his main deſign. 
Thus he will be ſeen on his right foot of perfection in 
one view, and with the juſt allowances which ſhould 
be made on the other,” While, we paſs through the 


ſeveral heads of ſcience, the ſtate. of thoſe times in 


which he writ will ſhew us both the inipediments he 
roſe under, and the reaſons why ſeveral things in him 
which have been objected to, either could not, or 
ſhould not be otherwiſe than they are. 
As for the ſtate of Poetry, it was at a 
low pitch till the age of Homer. There is 
mention of Orpheus, Linus, and Muſæus, venerable 


names in antiquity, and eminently celebrated in fable 


for the wonderful power of their ſongs and muſick. 
The learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Græca, has 
reckoned about ſeventy who are ſaid to have written 
before Homer; but their works were not preſerved, 
and that is a ſort of proof they were not excellent. 
What ſort of Poets Homer ſaw in his own time, may 
be gathered from his deſcription of * Demodocus and 
Phemius, whom he has introduced to celebrate his pro- 
feſſion. The imperfect riſings of the art lay then 
among the extempore ſingers of ſtories at banquets, 
who were half ſingers, half muſicians. Nor was the 
namè of poet then in being, or once uſed throughout 


* Od, ft, and Od. Sth. 
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e the Gods have taught you your ſongs.” This the 
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Homer's works. From this poor ſtate of poetry, he 
has taken a handle to uſher it into the world with the 
boldeſt ſtroke of praiſe which has ever been given it 
It is in the eighth Odyſſey, where Ulyſſes puts Demo- 
docus upon a trial of ſkill, Demodocus having di- 
verted the gueſts with ſome actions of the Trojan war; 
« * All this (fays Ulyſſes) you have ſung very ele- 
„ gantly, as if you had either been preſent, or heard 


— 


«« 1t reported; but paſs now to a ſubject I ſhall give 
you, ſing the management of Ulyſſes in the wooden 
« horſe, juſt as it happened, and Iwill acknowledge 


ſinger being inſpired from heaven begins immediately, 
and Ulyſſes by weeping at the recital confeſſes the 
truth of it. We ſee here a narration which could only 
pau upon an age extreamly ignorant in the nature of 

oetry,: where that claim of inſpiration is given to it 
which it has never ſince laid down, and Oe is | 


more) a power of prophelying at 22 aſcribed to 


it. Thus much therefore we gather from himſelf, 
concerning the moſt ancient ſtate of Poetry in Greece; 
that no one was honoured with the name of Poet, 
before him whom it has eſpecially belonged to ever 


after. And if we farther appeal to the conſent of 


authors, we find he has other titles for being called 

the firſt. + Joſephus obſerves, That the Greeks have 

not conteſted, but he was the moſt ancient, whoſe 4 
books they had. t Ariſtotle ſays, He was the ** firſt 

«© who brought all the parts of a poem into one piece,” 1 
to which he adds, „and with true judgment,” to give | 


him a praiſe including both the invention and per- 


fection. Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made | 
a part of his ſubject : war and peace were the com- | 
prehenſive diviſion in which he conſidered the world; 

and the plans of his poems were founded on the moſt 
active ſcenes of each, the adventures of a ſiege, and 
the accidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was 
equally active and various, lofty in expreſiion, clear 


* Odyſt. I. viii. #. 487, &, f Joſeph, contra Appion, I. 1. 
1 Arift, Poet, cap. 25. 
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in naxration, natural in deſcription, rapid in action, 
abundant in figures. If ever he appears leſs than him 
ſelf, it is from the time he writ in; and if he runs 
into errors, it is from an exceſs, rather than a defect 
of genius. Thus he roſe over the poetical world, 
ſhining out like a ſun all at once; which if it ſome- 
times make too faint an appearance, it is to be aſcribed. 
only to the unkindneſs of the ſeaſon that clouds and. 
obſcures it, and if he is ſometimes too violent, we. 
8 at the ſame time that we owe all things to his 
eat. 
As for his Theology, we ſee the Heathen 
ſyſtem entirely followed. This was all he v. 
could then have to work upon, and where he fails of 
truth for want of revelation, he at leaſt ſnews his. 


Enowledge in his own religion by the traditions he de- 


livers. But we are now upon a. point to be farther 
handled, becauſe the greateſt controverſy concerning 
the merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us conſider 
then, that there was an age in Greece, when natural 
reaſon only diſcovered in general, that there muſt be- 
ſomething ſuperior to us, and corrupt tradition. had 
affixed the notion to a number of deities. At this time 
Homer roſe with the fineſt turn imaginable far *® 
who deſigning to inſtru mankind in the manner for 
which he was moſt adapted, made uſe of the. miniſtry. 
of the Gods to give the higheſt air of veneration to- 
his writings. He found the Religion of mankind con- 
fiſting of Fables; and their Morality and Political In- 
ſtruction delivered in Allegories. Nor was it his bu- 
fineſs when he undertook the province of a Poet, (not 
of a mere Philoſopher) to ,be the firſt who ſhould diſ- 


card that which furniſhes Poetry with its moſt. beauti-- 


ful appearance: and eſpecially, ſince the age ke lived 


in, by diſcovering its taſte, had not only given him 


authority, but even put him under the neceſſity. of 

reſerving it. Whatever therefore he might think of 
Lis Gods, he took them as he found them: he brought 
them into action according to the notions which were 
then entertained, and in ſuch ſtories as were then be. 


® { 
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.1eved ; unleſs we imagine ſo great an abſüftiity, as 
hat he invented every thing he delivers. Yet there 
are ſeveral rays of truth ſtreaming through all this dark- 
neſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains concerning the 
Providence of the Gods, delivered in ſeveral allegories 
lightly veiled over, from whence the learned after- 
wards pretended to draw new knowledges, each ac - 
cording to his power of penetration and fancy. But 
that we may the better comprehend him in all the parts 
of this general view, let us extract from him a ſcheme 
of his religion. | 
He has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, to whom 
he applies ſeveral attributes, as wiſdom, juſtice, know- 
ledge, power, &c. which are eſſentially inherent to 
the idea of a God. He has given him two veſſels, 
out of which he diſtributes nataral good or evil for the 
life of man: he places the Gods in council round him; 
he makes + Prayers paſs to and fro before him ; and 
mankind adore him with ſacrifice. But all this grand 
appearance wherein poetry paid a deference to reaſon, 
is daſhed and mingled with the imperfection of our na- 
ture; not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
Supreme Being (for men have always been treated with 
this compliance to their notions) but that he 1s not 
even exempted from our common appetites and frail- 
ties: for he is made to eat, drink, and fleep : but this 
his admirers would imagine to be only a 3 way 
of repreſenting a ni notion of "jo s, becauſe 
he ſays in one place, f that the food of the Gods was 
not of the ſame nature with ours. But upon the whole, 
while he endeavoured to ſpeak of a deity without a 
right information, he was forced to take him from that 
image he diſcovered in man; and (like one who being 
dazzled with the ſun in the heavens, would view him 
as he is reflected in a river) he has taken off the impreſ- 
ſion not only ruffled with the emotion of our paſſions; 
but obſcured with the earthy mixture of our natures. 


. _ * Tliad, xxive . 527. + iad, ix. y. 49% 1 U. 
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The other Gods have all their provinces aſſigned 
them; Every thing has its — 3 deity, ſays *' 
„% Maximus Tyrius, 55 which Homer would infinuate: 
e that the Godhead was preſent to all things.“. When 
they are conſidered farther, we find he has turned the 
virtues and endowments of our minds into perſons, to- 
make the ſprings of action become viſible ; and becauſe 
they are given by the Gods, he repreſents them as 
Gods themſelves : deſcending from heaven. In the 
ſame ſtrong light he ſhews our vices, when they occaſion 
misfortunes, like extraordinary powers which inflict 
them upon us; and even our natural puniſhments are 
repreſented as puniſhers themſelves. But when we 
come to ſee the manner they are introduced in, they 
are found feaſting, fighting, wounded by men, and 
ſhedding a fort of blood, in which his machines play 
a little too groſsly: the fable which was admitted to- 
procure the pleaſure of ſurpriſe, violently oppreſſes the 
moral, and it may be loſt labour to ſearch for it in 
every minute circumſtance, if indeed it was intend-- 
ed to be there, The 8 ſtrokes are however phi- 
loſophical, the dreſs the poet's, which was uſed ſor 
convenience, and allowed to be ornamental. And 
ſomething ſtill may be offered in his defence, if he has 
both — the grand moral from being obſcured, 
and adorned the parts of his works with ſuch ſentiments: 
of the Gods as belonged to the age he lived in; which 
that he/did, appears from his having then had that ſuc- 
ceſs for which allegory was contrived. ** Itis the mad - 
« neſs of men, ſays Maximus Tyrius, to diſ efteenv 
« -what is plain, and admire what is hidden; this the- 
« poets diſcovering, invented the fable for a_remedy,. 
„when they treated of holy matters; which being; 
« more obſcure than converſation; and more clear 
„ than the riddle, is a mean between knowledge and 
„ Jenorance ;. believed partly for being agreeable, and 
«« partly for being wonderful. Thus as poets in name, 
« and philoſophers in effect, they drew mankind gra- 


* Maxim, Tyrius, Diff. 16. f Maxim, Tyrius, Did. 29, 
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* pra to ſearch after truth, when the name of phi- 
* loſopher would have been harſh and diſpleaſing. 
When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty to theſe 
ſuperiour beings, we find prayer, ſacrifice, 1 
and all the rites which were eſteemed religious, con- 
ſtantly recommended under fear of their diſpleaſure. 
We find too a notion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after this 
life, but for want of revelation he knows not what to 
reckon the happineſs of a future ſtate, to any one who 
was not deified: which is plain from the ſpeech of ® 
Achilles to Ulyſſes in the region of the dead; where he 
tells him, that he would rather ſerve the pooreſt crea- 
„ ture upon earth, than rule over all the departed.” 
It was chiefly for this reaſon that Plato excluded him 
his common-wealth ; he thought Homer ſpoke inde- 
cently of the Gods, and dreadfully of a future ſtate: 
but if he cannot be defended in every thing as a theo- 
logiſt, yet we may ſay in reſpect of his poetry, that he 
has enriched it from theology with true ſentiments for 
profit; adorned it with allegories for a and by 
uſing ſome machines which 1 arther fignifican- 
cy, or are fo refined as to make it doubted if they have 
any, he has however produſ 
which we call the Marvelloùs, and from which the A- 
greeable (according to Ariſtotle) is always inſepa- 


rable. 
1 If we take the ſtate of Greece at his time 

in a political view, we find-it a + diſunited 
country, made up of ſmall ſtates; and whatever was 


d that character in poetry - 


managed in war amounted to no more than mteſtine 


ſkirmiſhes, or piracies abroad, which were eaſily re- 
venged on account of their diſ- union. Thus one peo- 

le ſtole Europa, and another Io; the Grecians took 
Hebone from 'Troy, and the Trojans took Helena from 
Greece in revenge. But this laſt having greater friends 
and alliances than any upon whom the rapes had hi- 
therto fallen, the ruin of Troy was the conſequence ; 
and the force of the Afiatick coaſts was ſo broken, 


* Odyſl, xi. y. 488, + See Thucydides, lib, 1. 
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that this accident put a ſtop to the age of piracies. Then 
the inteſtine broils of Greece (which had been diſcon- 
tinued during the league) were renewed upon its diſ- 
ſolution. ar and ſedition moved people from place 
to place, during its want of inhabitants; Exiles from 
one country were received for Kings in another; and 
Leaders took tracts of ground to beſtow them upon their 
followers. Commerce was neglected, living at home 
unſafe, and nothing of moment tranſacted by any but 
h their neighbours. - Athens only, where the peo- 
ple were undiſturbed becauſe it was a barren ſoil which 
no body coveted, had begun to ſend colonies abroad, 
being over-ſtocked with inhabitants. | 

Now a poem coming out at ſuch a time, with a 
moral capable of healing theſe diſorders by promoting 
Union we may reaſonably think id was deſigned for 
that end, to which it is ſo peculiarly adapted. If we 
imagine therefore that Homer was a J ge in this 
affair we may ſuppoſe him to have looked back into the 
ages paſt, to ſee if at any time theſe diſorders had been 
leſs; and to have pitched upon that ſtory, wherein. 
they found a temporary cure; that by celebrating it 
with all poſſible honour he might inſti] a defire of the 
ſame ſort of union into the hearts of his countrymen, 
This indeed was a work which could belong to none 
but a poet, when Governors had. power only over 
ſmall territories, and the numerous Governments were 
every way independent. It was then that all the charms 
of poetry were called forth, to inſinuate the important 
glory of an alliance; and the Iliad delivered as an O- 
racle from the Muſes, with all the pomp of words and 
artificial influence. Union among themſelves was re- 
commended, peace at home, me glory abroad : and 
leſt general precepts ſhould be rendered uſeleſs by miſ- 
applications, he gives minute and particular leſſons 
concerning it: how when his Kings quarrel, their ſub- 
jects ſuffer ; when they act in conjunction, victory at- 
tends them: therefore when they meet in council, 
plans are drawn and proviſions made for future action; 
and when in the field, che arts of war are deſcribed 
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with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe were lectures of 
eneral concern to mankind, proper for the poet to 
leliver, and Kings to attend to; ſuch as made Por- 
hyry write of the profit that princes might receive 
from Homer; and Stratocles, Hermias, and Frontinus 
extract military diſcipline out of him. Thus though 
Plato has baniſhed him from one imaginary common- 
wealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable to many real king- 
doms. | Ah” 


Moral ity. 


The morality of Greece could not be per- 
fe& while there was a natural weakneſs in its 

overnment ; faults in politicks are occaſioned by faults, 
in Ethicks, and occaſion them in their turn. The di- 
viſion into ſo many ſtates was the riſe of freguent quar- 
rels, whereby men were bred up in a 8 untracta- 
ble diſpoſition. Bodily ſtrength met with the greateſt 
honours, becauſe it was daily neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence 
of little governments, and that headlong courage which 
throws itſelf forward to enterpriſe and junger, was 
univerſally careſſed, becauſe it carried all things before 
it. It is no wonder in an age of ſuch education and 
cuſtoms, that, as * Thucydides ſays, © Robbing was 
« honoured, provided it were done with gallantry, and 
% that the ancient poets made people queſtion one 
« another as they ſailed by, if they were thieves ? as 
wal __ for which no one ought either to be ſcorned 
« or upbraided,” Theſe were the ſort of actions 
which the ſingers then recorded, and it was out of 
ſuch an age that Homer was to take his ſubjects. For 
this reaſon (not a want of morality in him) we ſee a 
boaſting temper and unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpi- 
rit of his Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or 
cruelty, It is not in him as in our modern Romances,. 
where men are drawn in perfection, and we but read. 
with a tender weakneſs what we can neither apply nor 
emulate. Homer writ for men, and therefore he writ 
of them; if the world had been better, he would have- 
ſhewn it ſo; as the matter now ſtands, we ſee his pe- 


ha Thucyd, lib, I. 
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ple with the turn of his age, inſatiably thirſting after 
glory and plunder; for which however he has found 
them a lawful cauſe, and taken care to retard their ſuc- 
ceſs by the intemperance of thoſe very appetites. 
In the proſecution of the ſtory, every part of it has 


its leſſons of morality : there is brotherly love in Aga- 


memnon and Menelaus, friendſhip in Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, and the love of his country in Hector. But 
ſince we have ſpoken of the Iliad as more particular 
for its politicks, we may conſider the Odyſſey as its mo- 
ral is more directly framed for ethicks. It carries the 
Hero through a world of trials both of the dangerous 
and pleaſurable nature. It ſhews him firſt under moſt 
ſurprizing weights of adverſity, among ſhipwrecks and 
ſavages; all theſe he is made to paſs thro', in the me- 


thods by which it becomes a man to conquer; a pati- 


ence in ſuffering, and a preſence of mind in every ac- 
cident. It ſhews him again in another view, tempted 
with the baits of idle or unlawful pleaſures ; and then 
oints out the methods of being ſafe from them. But 
if in general we conſider the care our author has taken 
to fix his leſſons of morality by the proverbs and pre- 
cepts he delivers, we ſhall not wonder if Greece, 
which afterwards gave the appellation of wiſe to men 
who ſettl-d ſingle ſentences of truth, ſhould give him 
the title of the Father of Virtue, for introducing ſuch 
a number. To be brief, if we take the opinion of * 
Horace, he has propoſed him to us as a maſter of 
morality ; he lays down the common philoſophical di- 
viſion of good, into pleaſant, profitable, and honeſt ; 
and then aſſerts that Homer has more fully and clearl 
inſtructed us in each of them, than the moſt rigid phi- 
loſophers. | 
Some indeed have thought, notwithſtanding all this, 
that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his inven- 
tions; and that others have ſince extracted morals out 


* Oui qui i fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non | 
Ple & us & melius Chryſippo & Craztore dit. : 
a Hor. Ep. 2» lib. 1. 
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of his ſtories (as indeed all ſtories are capable of being 
uſed ſo). But this is an opinion concerning Poetry, 
which the world has rather degenerated into, than 
begun with. The traditions of Orpheus's civilizing 
mankind by moral poems, with others of the like 
nature, may ſhew there was a better uſe of the art. 
both known and practiſed. There is alſo a remark- 
able paige of this kind in the third book of the 
Odyſley, that Agamemnon left one of the * Poets of 
thoſe times in his Court when he failed for Troy ; and 
that his Queen was preſerved virtuous by his ſongs, 
till Ægyſthus was forced to expel him in order to de- 


bauch her. Here he has hinted what a true poetical 


ſpirit can do, when applied to the promotion of virtue ; 
and from this one may judge he could not but deſign 
tHat himſelf, which he recommends as the duty and 
merit of his profeſſion. Others fince his time may 
have ſeduced the. art to worſe intentions ; but they 
who are offended at the liberties of ſome poets, ſhould: 
not condemn all in the groſs for trifling or corruption; 
eſpecially when the evidence runs ſo ſtrongly 2 any 
one, to the contrary. | 
We may in general go on to obſerve, that at the 
time when Homer was born, Greece did not abound” 
in learning, For where-ever Politicks and Morality 
are weak, learning wants its peaceable air to thrive in. 
He has however introduced as much of their Learning, 
and even of what he learned from Egypt, as the na- 
ture and compaſs of his work would admit. But 


that we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe ancients. 


who call him the Father of Arts and Sciences, and be 
ſurpriſed to find fo little of them (as they are now in 
perfection) in his works; we ſhould know that this 
character is not to be underſtood at large, as if he had 
included the full and regular ſyſtems of every thing: 
he is to be conſidered profeſſedly only in quality of 2 

t; this was his bufineſs, to which as whatever he- 
_ was to be ſubſervient, ſo he has not failed to in-- 


* OdyſT, iii, y. 267, 
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troduce thoſe ſtrokes of knowledge from the whole 
circle of arts and ſciences, which the ſubject demanded, 
either for neceſſity or ornament. And ſecondly, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that many of thoſe Notions, which 
his great Genius drew only from Nature and the Truth 

f things, have been imagined to proceed from his 
auguaimnane with arts and ſciences, invented long 
after; to which that they were applicable, was no 
wonder, ſince both his notions and thoſe ſciences were 
equally founded in Truth and Nature. 

Before his time there were no hiſtorians Hiſtory. 
in Greece: he treated hiſtorically of paſt 
tranſactions, according as he could be informed by 
tradition, ſong, or whatever method there was of pre- 
ſerving their memory. For this we have the conſent 
of antiquity ; they have generally more appealed to. - 
his authority, and more inſiſted on it, than on the 
teftimony of any other writer, when they treat of the 
rites, cuſtoms, and manneTs of the firſt times. They 
have generally believed that the acts of Tydeus at 
Thebes, the {cond ſiege of that city, the ſettlement 
of Rhodes, the battle between the Curetes and the 
Etolians, the ſucceſſion of the Kings of Mycenz by 
the ſceptre of Agamemnon, the acts of the Greeks at 
Troy, and many other ſuch accounts, are ſome of 
them wholly preſerved by him, and the reſt as faith- 
fully related as by any hiſtorian. Nor perhaps was all 
of his invention which ſeems to be feigned, Ge rather 
frequently the obſcure traces and remains of real perſons 
and actions; which as * Strabo obſerves, when hiſtory 
was tranſmitted by oral tradition, might be mixed 
with fable before it came into the hands of the poet. 
„This happened (ſays he) to Herodotus, ** the firit 
« profeſſed hiſtorian, who is as fabulous as Homer 
« when he defers to the common reports of countries; 
« and it is net to be imputed to either as a fault, but 
« az a neceflity of the times.“ Nay, the very paſſages 
which cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with being 


< : . | * Strabo, J. 1. 
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fabulous, might be occaſioned by their diligence, and a 
fear of erring, if they too haſtily rejected thoſe reports 
which had paſſed current in the nations they deſcribed, 
Geography. Before this time there was. no-ſuch thing 

as Geography in Greece. For this we have 
the ſuffrage of“ Strabo, the belt of Geographers, 
who approves the opinion of Hippaichus and other 
ancients, that Homer was the very author of it ; and 
upon this account begins his treatiſe of the ſcience 
itſelf, with an encomium on him. As to the general 
pa of it, we find he had;a knowledge of the Fand 
being ſurrounded with the Ocean, becauſe he makes 
the Sun and Stars both to riſe and ſet in it; and that 
he knew the uſe of the Stars is plain from his making 
+ Ulyſſes ſail by the obſervation of them. But the 
inſtance ofteneſt alledged upon this point is the ſhield 
of Achilles; where be places the Earth encompaſſed 
with the Sea, and gives the Stars the names they are 
yet known by, as the Hyades, Pleiades, the Bear, and 
Orion. By the three firſt of theſe he repreſents the 
conſtellations of the northern region; and in the laſt 
he gives a ſingle repreſentative of the ſouthern, to 
which (as it were for a counter-balance) he adds a 
title of greatneſs, (He. *QgiwvE., Then he tells us 
that the Bear, or Stars of the Arctick Circle, never 
diſappear ; as an obſervation which agrees with no 
other. And if to this we add (what Eratoſthenes 
thought he. meant) that the five plates which were 
faſtened on the ſhield, divided it by the lines where 
they met, into the five Zones, it will appear an ori- 
ginal deſign of globes and ſpheres. ' In the par- 
ticular parts of Geography his knowledge is entirely 
inconteſtable. Strabo refers to him upon all occaſions, 
allowing that he knew the extremes of the Earth, ſome |, 
of which he names, and others he deſcribes by ſigns, 
as the Fortunate Iſlands. The ſame $ author takes 
notice of his accounts concerning the ſeveral ſoils, 
plants, animals and cuſtoms ; as Ægypt's being fertile 
of medicinal herbs; Lybia's fruitfulneſs, where the 


9. Strabo, ibid. initio, + Odyſl. Ry V, *. 272. 4 Iliad. 4 
viii. . 482, Cc. $ Strabo, J. 1, 
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Ewes have horns, and yean thrice a year, &c. which 
are knowledges that make Geography more various 
and profitable. But what all have agreed to celebrate 
is his deſcription of Greece, (which had laws made 
for its 3 and conteſts between governments 
decided by its authority): which * Strabo acknow- 
ledges to have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion ſor 
any place, that is not drawn from its nature, quality, 
or circumſtances ; and proſeſſes (after fo long an in- 
terval) to deviate from it only where the country had 
undergone alterations, that caſt the deſcription into 
obſcurity. | 2 
In his time Rhetorick was not known: Rhetorick. 
that art took its riſe out of poetry, which 
was not till then eſtabliſhed. <* The oratorial elocution 
« (ſays + Strabo) is but an imitation of the poetical; 
this 1 firſt and was approved: they who 
imitated i 


a it, took off the meaſures, but ftill preſerved 
“all the other parts of poetry in their writings: ſuch 
« were Cadmys the Milefian, Pherecydes, and Heca- 
% tæus. Then their followers took ſomething more 
% from what was left, and at laſt elocution deicended 
«« into the proſe which is now among us.” But if 
Rhetorick is owing to poetry, the obligation is ſtill 
more due to Homer. He (as 1 Quintiian tells us) 
gave both the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it. 
Hic omnibus eloguentiæ partibus exemplum & ortum 
© dedit: hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in 
% parwis proprietate, ſuperavit. Idem lætus & preſſus, 
„ jucundus & gravis, tum copid tum brevitate admira- 
% bilis, nec poetic modo ſed oratorid wirtute eminen- 
%  7;/imus.” From him therefore they who ſettled the 
art found it proper to deduce the rules, which was 
eafily done, when they had divided their obſervations. 
into the kinds and the ornaments of elocution. For 
the kinds, the “ ancients (ſays 5 A. Gell.) ſettled 
them according to the three which they obſerve in 
« his principal ſpeakers ; his Ulyſſes, who is mag- 
„ nificent and flowing; his Menelaus, who is ſhort · 


* Strabo, J. 8, WT, ; Strabo, J 1, 1 Quintil, J. 10. 
Aulus cap. Is & Gell, J. 7. cap. 14. ' 
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and cloſe; and his Neſtor, who is moderate and 
«« diſpaſfioned, and has a kind of middle eloquence 
participating of both the former.” And for the 
ornaments, '+ Ariſtotle, the great maſter of the Rhe- 
toricians, ſhews what deference is due to Homer, 
when he orders the orator to law down his heads, and 
expreſs both the manners and affections of his work, 
with an imitation of that dition, and thoſe figures, 
which the divine Homer excelled in. 'This 1s the 
conſtant language of thoſe who ſucceeded him; and 
the opinion ſo far prevailed as to make 1 Quintilian 
obſerve, that they who have written concerning the 
art of ſpeaking, take from Homer moſt of the in- 
ſtances of their ſimilitudes, amplifications, examples, 
digreſſions, and arguments. | 
Natural philo- As to natural I the age was 
ſophy. not arrived when the Greeks cultivated 
and reduced into ſyſtem the Principles of 
it which they learned from Ægypt: yet we ſee many 
of theſe Principles delivered up and down in his 
work. But as this is a branch of learnigg which does 
not lie much in the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes 
and Wars; the deſire to prove his knowledge this way, 
has only run 5 Politian and others into trifling in- 
ferences; as when they would have it that he under- 
ſtood the ſecrets of Philoſophy, becauſe he mentions 
ſun, rain, wind and thunder. The moſt plauſible 
way of making out his knowledge in this kind, is by 
ſuppoſing he couched it in allegories; and that he 
ſometimes uſed the names of the Gods as his Terms 
for the Elements, as the Chymiſts now uſe them for 
Metals. But in applying this to him we muſt tread 
very carefully; not ſearching for allegory too in- 
duſtriouſly, where the paſſage may inſtruct by example; 
and endeavouring rather to find the fable an ornament 
to plain truths, than to make it a cover to curious and 
nown problems. | * 
759 As for Medicine, ſomething of it muſt 
Phyfick.“ have been underſtood in that age; though 
in Grgece it was ſo far from perfection, that what 


* Ariſt, Topic, F Quint. 1, 10, 5 Politian, Prafatio in Hom, 
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concerned Diet was invented long after by Hippo- 
crates. The accidents of life make the ſearch after 
remedies too indiſpenſable a duty to be neglected at 
any time. 1 he“ tells us, that the Ægyp- 
tians who had many medicinal plants in their country, 
were all Phyſicians; and perhaps he might have learnt 
his own ſkill from his acquaintance with that nation. 
The ſtate of war which Greece had lived in, * 
a knowledge in the healing of wounds: and this 
might make him breed his princes, Achilles, Patro- 
clus, Podalirius, and Machaon, to the ſcience. What 

Homer thus attributes to others, he knew himſelf, 
and he has given us reaſon to. believe, not ſlightly, 
For if we conſider his inſight into the ſtructure of the 
human body, it is ſo nice, that he has been judged. by 
ſome to have wounded his Heroes with too — 
ſcience : or if we obſerve his cure of wounds, which 
are the accidents proper to an Epic poem, we find him 
direQing the chirurgical operation, ſometimes infuſing + 
lenitives, and at other times bitter powders when the 
effuſion of blood required aſtringent qualities. 

For Statuary, it appears by the accounts statuary. 
of Egypt and the Palladium, that there 
was enough of it very early in the world, for thoſe 
images which were required in the worſhip of their 
Gods; but there are none mentioned as valuable in 
Greece ſo early, nor was the art eſtabliſhed on its rules 
before Homer. He found ft agreeable to the worſhip 
in uſe, and neceſſary for his machinery, that his Gods 
ſhould be cloathed in bodies: wherefore he took care 
to give them ſuch as carried the utmoſt perfection of 
the human form; and diſtinguiſhed) them from each 
other even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks 
as were agreeable to cach of the Deities. This, 
« ſays 4 Strabo, awakened the conceptions of the 
% moſt eminent ſtatuarics, While they {trove to keep 
„ wp the grandeur of that idea, Which Homer had 
15 impreſſes upon the imaginadon, as we read of 
« Phidias concerning their ftatue of Jupiter.” And 
becauſe they copied their Gods from him in their 
* Odyſ, I. iv. Y. 231. + Ilia, iv. 5. 218. and Iliad. xi. 
in fire, 1 Strabo, I. 3. 
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beſt performances, his deſcriptions became the cha- 
racers which were afterwards purſued in all works of 


good taſte. Hence came the common ſaying of the 
ancients, That either Homer was the only man 


* who had ſeen the forms of the Gods, or the only 
, one who had ſhewn them to men ;” a paſſage 
which * Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of his 
theology different from Strabo's acceptation of it. 
There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other 
ſciences pretended to be found in him. Thus Ma- 
crobius diſcovers that the chain with which + Jupiter 
fays he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 


that means a connexion of all things from the Supreme 


Being to the meaneſt part of the creation. Others, to 
prove him {k:Iful in judicial Aſtrology, bring a quo- 


tation concerning the births of f Hector and Poly- 


damas on the ſame night; who were nevertheleſs of 


different qualifications, one excelling in war, and the 


other in eloquence: others again will have him to be 
verſed in Magick, from his ſtories concerning Circe. 


Theſe and many of the like nature are interpretations 


ſtrained or trifling, ſuch as are not wanted for a proof 
of Homer's learning, and by which we contribute 
nothing to raiſe his character, while we ſacrifice our 
judgment in the eyes of others. 

It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewing he 
was the father of learning, a ſoul capable of ranging 
over the whole creation with an intellectual view, 
ſhining alone in an age of obſcurity,” and ſhining 
beyond thoſe who have had the advantage of more 
learned ages; leaving behind him a work not only 
adorned with all the knowledge of his own time, but 
in which he has beforehand broken up the fountains of 
ſeveral ſciences which were brought nearer to per- 
fection by poſterity : a work which ſhall always ſtand 
at the top of the ſublime character, to be gazed at by 
readers with an admiration of its perfection, and by 
writers with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated 
with ſucceſs. 1 


* Dacier, Preface to Homer, II. viii. v. 19. Vd. Macrob, 
de ſomn. Scip. 1 . 14. | 7 II. xviii. 5. 252. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The Contenticn of Achilles and Agamemnon, | 


Fi iN the war of Trey, ibe Greeks having ſacked ſome of the 
| a oct. towns, and taken from thence tao bBeauti- 


1 of 


captives Chryſeis and Brijeis, allotted the 72 ts 
Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles, Chryſes, the fas 
2 of Cbrxſeis, and pricft of Apollo, comes to the Gre- 


cian camp to ranſom her; with which the action of the 
oem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege, The prigſt 


being refuſed and inſolently diſmiſſed by Ig amemnon, in- 
treats for uengeance from his God, who inflidts a peſ= 


 tilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls-a council, and en- 


courages Chalcas to declare the cauſe of it, who attri= 
butes it to the refuſal of Chryſeis. The king being 
obliged to ſend back his captive, enters into a furious 
conteft with Achilles, which Neftor pacifies 3. however, 
as he had the abſolute command of the army, he ſeizes 
on Briſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent withdraws 
himſelf and his forces from the reſt of the Greths ; and 
complaining to Thetis, ſhe Jupplicates Jupiter io render 
them ſenfible of tbe wrong done to her Jon, by giving 
victory to the Trojans. Jupiler granting her ſuit in- 


| cenſes Juno, between whom the debate runs high, till 


they are reconciled by the addreſs of Vulcan. 


he time of two-and-twenty days is taken up-in this 
book; nine during the plague, one in the council 


and quarrel of the princes, and twelve for Jupiter's 
ſtay with the Ethiopians, at whoſe return Thetis pre- 
fers her petition. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp. 
men changes to eas r laſtly ta Olympus. 
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CHILLEsS” wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddeſs ſing ! 


NOTES 


T is ſomething ſtrange that of all the commentators upon Ho- 
mer, there is hardly one whoſe principal defign is to illuſtrate 
e poetical beauties of the author. 'They are voluminous in ex- 
plaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſubſervient to his poe- 
try, and ſparing only upon that art which conſtitutes his character. 
This has been occcaſioned by the oftentation of men who had 
more reading than taſte, and were fonder of ſhewing their variety 
of learning in all kinds, than their ſingle underſtanding in poetry. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that their remarks are rather philoſophical, 
hiſtorical, geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort any thing rather 
than critical and poetical, Even the grammarians, though their 
whole buſinefs and uſe be only to render the words of an author 
intelligible, are ſtrangely touched with the pride of doing ſome- 
thing more than they ought.* The grand ambition of one ſort of 
ſcholars is to increaſe the number of various lections; which they 
have done to ſuch. a degree of obſcure diligence, that (as Sir H. Sa- 
vil obſerve) we now begin to value the firſt editions of books as 
n: oſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt corrected. The prevail- 
ing paffion of others is to diſcover new meanings in the author, 
whom they will cauſe to appear myſterious purely for the vanity of 
being thought to unravel him, Theſe account it a diſgrace to be 
of the opinion of thoſe that preceded them; and it is generally the 
fate of ſuch people who will never ſay what was ſaid before, to 
fay what will never be ſaid after them, If they can but find a 
word, that has once been trained by ſome dark writer, to ſignify 
any thing different from its uſual acceptation; it is frequent with 
them to apply it conftantly to that uncommon meaning, when- 
ever they meet it in a clear writer: for reading is ſo much dearer 
to them than ſenſe, that. they will diſcard it at any time to make 
way for a criticiſm; In other places where they cannot conteſt 
the truth of the common interpretation, they get themſelves room 
for diſſertation by imaginary Amphibologies, which they will have 
to be deſigned by the author. This diſpoſition of finding out dif- 
ferent ſignifications in one thing, may be the effect of either too 
much, or too little wit: for men of a right underſtanding generally 
ſee at once all that an author can reaſonably mean, but others are 
apt to fancy two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to add, 
that there is a vaſt deal of difference between the learning of a cri- 
tick, and the puzzling of a grammarian. 
It is no eaſy taſk to make ſomething out of a hundred pedants 
that is not pedantical z yet this he muſt do, who would give a to- 
lerable abſtract of the former expoſitors of Homer, The commen- 


caries of Euſtathius are indeed an immenſe treaſury of the Greek 
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That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain ; 


learning; but as he ſeems to have amaſſed the ſubſtance of whats 
ever others - had written upon the author, ſo he is not free from 
{ me of the foregoing cenſures. There are thoſe who have ſaid, 
that a judicious abſtrat of him alone might. furniſh out ſufficient 
illuſtrations upon Homer, It was reſolved to take the trouble of 
reading through that voluminous work, and the reader may be aſ- 
ſured thoſe remarks that any way concern the. poetry, or art of the 

t, are much fewer than is imagined. © The greater part of theſe 
is already plundered by ſucceeding commentators, who have yery 
- Httle but 4— they owe to him: and I am obliged to ſay even of 
Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more beholden to him than ſhe 
has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than the is willing to own, She 
has made a farther attempt than her predeceſſors to diſcover the 
beauties of the poet; though we have often only her general praiſes 
and exclamations, inſtead of reaſons. But her remarks all toge- 
ther are the moſt judicious collection extant of the ſcattered obſer- 
vations of the antients and mederns, as her preface is excellent, 
and her tranſlation equally careful and elegant. 

The chief deſign of the following notes is to comment vpon Ho- 
mer as a poet; whatever in them is extracted from others is con- 
ſtantly owned; the remarks of the ancients are generally ſet at 
length, and the places cited; all thoſe of Euſtathius are collected 
which fall under this ſcheme ; many which were not acknowledged 
by other commentaters, are reſtored. to the true owner z and the 
ſame juſtice is ſhewn to thoſe who refuſed it to others, 


| HE plan of this poem is formed upon anger and its ill effefs, 
l the plan of Virgil's upon pious reſignation and its rewards z 
and thus every paſſion or virtue may be the foundation of the 
ſcheme of an Epic poem. This diſtinction between two authors 
who have been ſo ſucceſsſul, ſeemed neceflary to be taken notice of, 
that they who would imitate either may not ſtumble at the very 
entrance, or. ſo curb their imaginations, as to deprive us of noble 
morals told in a new variety of accidents, Imitation does not hin- 
der invention : we may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in 
the ſpirit of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them; without taking 
the ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and following the 
main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt of the modern 
writers of epic poetry have dene after one of theſe great poets. 

*. I.] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of Ho- 
mer's two poems 11 rules of all ag" were derived. Ty 
% pauciſimis verſibus wutriu ris ingreſſu, legem proemicrum non 
8e 4 Fe con wr, Yet Ray! n #5, wes very free with 
this Invocation, in his compariſon between Hemer and Virgil; 
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Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, A'S 
evouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: T 


which is by no means the moſt judicious of his works. He cavils 
firſt at the poet's inſiſting ſo much upon the effects of Achilles's an- 
ger, That it was 4 the cauſe of the woes of the Greeks, that it 
«« ſent ſo many heroes to the ſhades, that * their bodies were leſt 
« a prey to birds and beaſts, the firſt of which he thinks had been 
fafficient, One may anſwer, that the woes of Greece might con- 
fiſt in ſeveral other things then in the death of her heroes, which 
was therefore needful to be ſpecified : as to the bodies he might 
Kave refleted how great a curſe the want of burial was accounted 
by the ancients, . how prejudical it was efteemed even to the 
fouls of the deceaſed, We have a moſt particular example of the 
ſtrength ef this opinion from the conduct of Sophocles in his Ajax; 
who thought this very point ſufficient te make the diſtreſs of the 
laſt act of that tragedy, which is extended after the death of his 
Hero, purely to fatisfy the audience that he obtained the rites of ſe- 
pulture, Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to defire the 
mufe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the ſame time to inform 
her ſolemnly in his own perſon that twas the will of Jove which 
brought it about. But is a poet then to be imagined intirely igno- 
rant of his ſubject, though he invokes the muſe to relate the par- 
ticulars ? may not Homer be allowed the knowledge of ſo plain 2 
truth, as that the will of God is fulfilled in all things? nor does 
his manner of ſaying this infer that he informes the muſe of it, but 
enly correſponds with the uſual 'way of defiring information from 
another concerning any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning 
that little we know of it in general. What is there more in this 
paſſage 1 e Sing, O goddeſs, that wrath of Achilles, which proved 
te ſo pernicious to the Greeks : we only know the effects of it, that 
« it ſent innumerable brave men to the ſhades, and that it was 
« Tove's will it ſhould be ſo, But tell me, O muſe, what was the 
« ſource of this deſtructive anger? I cannot comprehend what 
Rapis means by ſaying, it is hard to know where this invocation 
ends, and that it is confounded with the narration, which ſo mani- 
feſtly begins at Aucdc x Ave vide. But upon the whole, methinks 
the French critics play double with us, when they ſometimes repre- 
ſent the rules of poetry to be formed upon the practice of Homer, 
and at other times arraign their maſter, as if he tranſgreſſed them, 
Horace has ſaid the Exordium of an epic poem ought to be plain and 
modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch z and Rapin from this very 
rule will be trying Homer and judging it otherwiſe (for he criticiſes 
alſo. upon the beginning of the Odyſley.) But for a full anſwer we ma 

bring the words of Quintilian (whom Rapin himſelf allows to be 
the beſt of critics) concerning theſe propoſitions and invocations- of 
our author, © Benevolum guditorem invecatione dearum quas Præſiderg 
%s wvatibus creditum , intentum 77 rerum magnitudine, & decks 

a 


« [em fumn:d ceieriter cemꝑreben: eit.“ 


\ 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtroveg, 
Such was the ſoy'reign doom, and ſuch the will of Jove E. 
Declare, O muſe! in what ill-fated hour t 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended power? 10 
Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, | 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead? 
The king of men his rev'rend' prieſt defy d., 4 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 
For Chryſes ſought. with coſtly gifts to gain #5 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father ſtands 
Apollo's awful enſigns grace his hands: 


V. 1. I Miny %, O HA ,ꝗ A π 0 - . | þ 
Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt line 
( ſuppoſe he means in the Eta's of the patronymic.) This, be 
thinks, the fiery vein of Homer, making haſte to his ſubject, paſs'® 
over with a bold neglect, being conſcieus of his own power and per- 
fection in the greater parts ; as ſome (ſays he) who make virtue 
their fole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller matters. But perhaps we 
may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this a neglett in him, if we conſider 
that the word Pelides, had he made uſe of it without ſo many al- 
terations as he has put it to in ov, would ſtill have been true 
to the rules of meaſure, Make but a diphthong of the ſecond Eta 
and the Iota, inftead of their being two ſyllables (perhaps by the 
fault of tranſcribers) and the objection is gone, Or perhaps it might 
de deſigned, that the verſe in which he profeſſes to ſing of violent 
anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of Dactyls. This art he is al- 
lowed to have uſed in other places, and Virgil has been- particularly: 
celebrated for it. 1 7 | * 
V. 8. Will of Jeve.] Plutarch in his treatife of reading poets, in- 
terprets ade in this place to fignify Fate, not imagining it conſiſtent: 
with the goodneſs of the ſupreme being, or Jupiter, to contrive or 
— any evil againſt men. Euſtathius makes Will] here to re- 
fer to the promiſe which Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he would ho- 
nour her ſon by fiding with Troy, while he ſhould be abſent. But 
to reconcile theſe two opinions, perhaps the meaning may be, that 
when Fate had deereed the deſtruction of Troy, Jupiter having the 
power of incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfilled that decree by provid- 
ing means for it. So that the words may thus ſpecify the time of 
Action from the beginning of the poem, in which thoſe incidents 
worked, till the promiſe to Thetis was fulfilled and the deſtruction 
of Troy aſcertained to the Greeks by the death of Hector. Hows 
aver it is certain that this poet * not an abſolute Fataliſt, but iN 
| þ B 4 | 
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By theſe he begs; and lowly bending'down,, -  ; + 4 
Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crow w. 20 

He ſued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother-kings, of Atreus' royal race. 


ſuppoſed the power of. Jove ſuperior: for in the fxteenth Iliad, we 
ſee him deſigning to fave Sarpedon, though the fates had decreed 
his death if Juno had not interpoſed. Neither does he exclude free- 
will in men; for as he attributes the deſtruction of the heroes to the 
Will of Jove in the beginning of the Iliad, ſo he attributes the de- 
ſtruction of Ulyſſes's friends to their own folly in the beginning of 
"Ihe Ab rd 0p ogenipuory dTachaninory (norte 
5. 9. Declare, O muſe. It may be queſtioned whether the firſt pe- 
nod ends at Al & $T51A8i8To Bunn, and the interrogation to the muſe 
begins with Ek L dn d mp@ra — Or whether the period does not 
end till the words, 3i@- ' Ay Axeur, with only a fingle interroga- 
tion at Tig v 4þ opas Sify — ? I fhould be inclined to favour the 
former, and think it a double interrogative, as Milton ſeems to have 
done in his imitation of this place at the beginning of Paradiſe Loft. 
— Say firſt what cauſe n. 68 
Mov'd our grand parents, &c, And juft after, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? 


| Beſides that 1 think the propofition concludes more nobly with the 
ſentence, „Such was the will of ſove.“ But the latter being fol- 
Jowed by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations I have ſeen in any 
language, the general acceptation is here complied with, only tranſ- 
"poſing the line to keep the ſentence laſt ; and the next verſes axe fo 
turned as to include the double interrogation, and at the ſame time 
do juſtice to another interpretation of the words R & & Te, Ex gu 
Fempore 3 which makes the date of the quarrel from hence the poem 
takes it riſe, Chapman would have Eæ go underſtood of Jupiter, 
from whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes with the 
line immediately following, where he aſks, what God inſpired the 
contention ? and anſwers it was Apollo, / | 
V. 11. ea yr pod" Here the author, who firſt invoked the muſe _ 
as the goddeſs of memory, vaniſhes from the reader's view, and 
leaves her to relate the whole affair through the poem, whoſe pre- 
ſence from this time diffuſes an air of majeſty over the relation, And 
Jeſt this ſhould be loſt to our thoughts in the ' continuation of the 
Kory, he ſometimes refreſhes them with a new invocation at proper 
intervals. Euflatbius. | | ' 

5. 20. The ſeepere and the laurel crown.) There is ſomething ex- 

cerdingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He comes with 


the enſigus of the God he belonged to; the laurel crown, now carried 
< 


— 


— T7 
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Ye kings and warriours! may your vows be crown'd, 


And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground. 


May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 25 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore.  - _ 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 


And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 


And dread avenging Phœbus, ſon of Jove. 306 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair. 
Not ſo Atrides : He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the ſacred fire, and thus reply'd : 
Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 35 
Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains ; 


in his hand, to ſhew he was a ſuppliant; and a golden ſceptre, which 
the ancients gave in particular to Apollo, as they did a filver one to 
the moon, and other ſoits to the planets, © Fuſtathius. 9 24 

F.23. Ye kings and wwarriours.}] The art of this ſpeech is re- 
markable, Chryſes confiders the conſtitution of the Greeks be- 
fore Troy, as made up of troops partly from kingdoms and partly 
from democracies : wherefore he begins with a diſtinction which 
comprehends all, Afrer this, as Apollo's prieſt, he prays that they 
may obtain the two bleſſings they had moſt in view, the conqueſt of 
Troy, and a ſafe retun. Then, as he names his petition, he 
offers an extraordinary ranſom ;/ and concludes with bidding 
them fear the God if they refuſe it; like one who from his office 
feems to foreſee their miſery, and exhorts them to ſhun it, Thus 
he endeavours to work by the art of a general application, by re- 
ligion, by intereſt, and the inſinuation of danger. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of what Euſtathius remarks on this place; and in purſuance 
to his laſt obſervation, the epithet avenging is added to this verſion, 
that it may appear the prieſt foretells the anger of his God. 

y. 33. He with pride repuli d.] It has been remarked in honour 


of Homer's judgment, and the care he took of his reader's morals, 


that where he ſpeaks of evil actions committed, or hards words gi- 


ven, he generally characteriſes them as ſuch by à previous expref- 


fion. This paſſage is given as one inſtance of it, where he ſays the 
repulſe of Chryſes was a proud injurious action in Agamemnon: and 
it may be remarked, that before his keroes treat one another with 
hard language in this book, he ſtill takes care to let us know they 
were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading poets. 
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Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 
Mine is * daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain; 
And pray 'rs, and tears, and bribes Hall plead in 


Vain. - 40 
Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 

And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 

In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 

Or doom' d to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy'd. 

Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 48 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping _— 9 N 


N. 41. Till time ſpall ri er nail ces 
And 57 e 22h fm my cold embraces 
In dath urs of the loom employ" d, 
Or picky to 24 the bed ſhe once enjoy 4] 


The Greek is earTioacay, which fignifies either making the bed, or 
partaking it. Euſtathius and Madam Dacier inſiſt very much upon 
Its —— taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of preſenting a looſe 

idea to the reader, and of offending againſt the modeſty of the muſe, 
who is ſuppoſed to relate the poem. This obſervation may very well 
become a biſhop and a lady: but that Agamemnon was not ſtudying 
here ſor civility of expreſſion, appears from the whole tenor of his 
ſpeech ; and that he defigned Chryſeis for more than a ſervant maid, 
may be ſeen from ſome other things he fays of her, as that he pre- 
ferred her to his Queen Clytæmneſtra, &c. the imprudence of which 
confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has elſewhere animadyerted upon. 
Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of. this book, has been juſter to the 
royal paſſion of Agamemnon, though he has carried the oint ſo 
much on the other fide, as to make him promiſe a greater fondneſs 
For — in her old age than in her rout, which indeed - is * 
. are 


Mine ſhe Gall be, til creeping age and time 

Her bloom have wither'd, and deftroy'd her prime; 
Till then my nuptial bed ſhe ſhall attend, 

And having i adorn'd it, /ate aſcend. 

This for the night; by day the web and loom, 
And homely houſehold taſks ſhall be her doom. 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miſtake, but 
extreme haſte in writing; which never ought be Imputed as a faule 


0 him, but to thoſe who * noble a genius to lie under the 
* of — 


* 
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The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return d, 
And in the anguiſh of à father mourn'd. | 
Diſconſolate, not daring to complain, 

Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: 5 
Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his. rays. 

O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, *' 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 55 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's ſhores:  - 
Tf &er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 2 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen ſlain; | 
God of the ſilver bow! thy ſhafts employ, bt 
| Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy.  . 6@ 

Thus Chryſes pray'd: The fav'ring pow'r attends, - 
And from Olympus lofty tops deſcends.  * 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts refound. | 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread,. . 65 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd about his head. | 
The fleet in view, he twang' d his deadly bow, 

And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 


. 47. The trembling priefe] We may take notice here, once for 
all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very filence, Chryſes 
ſays not a word in anfwer to the infults of Agamemnon, but walks 
penſively «long the ſhore * and the melancholy flowing of the verſe 
admirably expreſſes the condition of the mournſul and deſerted fa- 
ther, | | WR: 8056 4 
Bi &' dxiay apo Dive aYvgroioCor Fardoong. 
V. 61. The fav ring pwr attends] Upon this firſt prayer in the 
em Euſtathius takes occaſion to obſerve, that the poet is careful. 
throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall intirely which 
has juſtice on its fide; but he who prays, either kills his enemy, er 
has figns given him that he has been heard, or his friends return, 
or his undertaking ſucceeds, or ſome other viſible good happens. 
So far inſtructive and uſeful to life has Homer made his fable. 
7. 67. He twang'd bi; deadly bow. In the tenth year of the ſiege 
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On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; 
And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix d in man. 70 
For nine long nights, thro? all the duſky air 
The Pyres thick - flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 

But e'er the tenth revolving day was ru, 
Inſpu'd by Juno, 'Thetis' god-like ſon 


of Troy, a plague happened in the Grecian camp, occafioned per- 
haps by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. At the introduc- 
tion of this- accident Homer begins his poem, and takes occafion 
from it to open the ſcene of action with a moſt beautiful allegory. 
He ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictions are ſent from heaven for the puniſh- 
. ment of our evil actions; and becauſe the ſun was a principal inſtru- 
ment of it, he ſays it was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for deſpifing 
that God, and injuring his prieſt, Eftathius, 

5. 69. Mules and dogs.] Hippocrates obſerves two things of 
plagues; that their cauſe is in the air, and that different animals 
are differently touched by them, according to their nature or nouriſh- 
ment, This philofophy Spondanus refers to the plague here men- 
tioned, Firſt, the' cauſe is in the air, by reaſon of the darts or 
deams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules and dogs are ſaid to die 
fooner than the men; partly becauſe they have by nature a quick - 
neſs of ſmell, which makes the infection ſooner perceivable; and 
partly by the nouriſhment they take, their feeding on the earth with 
apy heads making the exhalation more eaſy to be ſucked in with 

» Thus has Hippocrates, ſo long after Homer writ, ſubſcribed to 
dis knowledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper. There 
have been ſome who have referred this paſſage to a religious ſenſe, 
making the death of the mules and dogs before the men to point out 
kind method of providence in puniſhing, whereby it ſends 
ſome previous afflictions to warn 3 ſo as to make them ſhun 
the greater evils by repentance. This Monſieur Dacier, in his 
notes on Ariſtotle's art of poetry, calls a remark perfectly fine and 
agreeable to God's method of ſending plagues on the Z/Egyptians,. 
where firſt horſes, aſſes, &c, were ſmitten, and afterwards the men. 
- themſelves. | | 

5. 74. beni ged-like ſon Conwenes a council.) On the tenth day a 
council is held to inquire why the Gods were angry? Plutarch ob- 
feryes, how juſtly he applies the characters of his perſons to the in- 
eidents; not making Agamemnon but Achilles call. this council, 
who of all the kings was moſt capable of making obſervations upon 
the plague, and of foreſceing its duration, as having been bred by 
Chiron to the ſtudy. of phyſic. One may mention alſo a remark of 
Euſtathive in purſuance to this, that Juno's adviſing him in this caſe 
might allude to his knowledge of an evil temperament in the air, ef 
Which ſhe was goddeſs, ; 


( 
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Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; 78 
For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſlain. 
Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the King, of men addreſt: 
Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before ? 80 
The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſpare, 
Tis time to ſave the few remains of war. | 
But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 
Explore the caufe of great Apollo's rage; 
Or learn the waſteful vengeance to. remove, 85 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 


7. 79. Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſbore, c.] The arti- 
fice of this ſpeech (according to Dionyſius of Haliearnaſſus, in his: 
ſecond diſcourſe, mit 4 Xnuariopiray) is admirably carried on to 
open an accuſation againſt Agamemnon, whom Achilles ſuſpects to 
de the cauſe of all their miſeries. He directs himſelf not to the 
aſſembly, but to Agamemnon; he names not only the plague but 


the war too, as having exhauſted them all, which was evidently due 


a 


to his family, He leads the Augurs he would conſult, by pointing 


at ſomething lately done with refpe&t to Apollo. And while he 
continues within the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering his infi- 
nuations, he encourages thoſe who may have more knowledge to ſpeale 
ont boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party made for their 
ſafety ; which has its effect immediately in the following ſpeech of 
Chalcas, whoſe demand of protection ſhows upon whom the offence 
is to be placed, 

v. 86. By myſtic dreams.] It does not ſeem that by the word 
erseporcaec an interpreter of dreams is meant, for we have no hint of 
any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted, We may 
therefore more probably refer it to ſuch who uſed (after performing 
proper rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred place and expect a dream 
trom the Gods upon any particular ſubject which they deſired. That 
this was a practice among them, appears from the Temples of Am. 


phiaraus in Bœotia and Podalirius in Apulia, where the inquirer was 


obliged to fleep at the altar upon the ſkin of the beaſt he had ſa- 
erificed, in order to obtain an anſwer, It is in this manner that La- 
tinus in Virgil's ſeventh book goes to dream in the temple of Faunus, 
where we have a particular deſcription of the whole cuſtom, Stra- 


bo, lib. xvi. has {| concerning the Temple of Jerufalem as a 


place of this nate; «© where (ſays he) the people either dreamed; 
for or procured ſome good dreamer to do it. By 
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Ef broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 


And Phcebus dart his burning ſhafts no more. Y 90 


He ſaid, and ſat: when Chalcas thus reply'd.;_ 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred: Seer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew: | 
Upriſing flaw, the venerable Sage 95. 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of * 
Belov'd of Jove, Achilles ! would'ſt thou Lo 
Why angry Phœbus bends his fatal bow? 
Firſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 


Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. too 


For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 
For tho? we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 
Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt foul 


Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without controul. : 


which it ſhould ſeem he had read ſomething concerning the vifions 
of their Prophets, as that which Samuel had when he was ordered 
to ſleep a third time before the ark, and upon doing ſo had an ac- 
count of the deſtruction of Eli's heuſe; or that which happened to 


Solomon, after having ſacrificed before the ark at Gibeon. The 


ſame author has alſo mentioned the Temple of Serapis in his ſeven- 
tenth book, as a place for receiving oracles by dreams, 

v. 97. Belov'd of Jove, Achilles i ] Theſe appellations of praife 
r. Honour, with which the Heroes in Homer ſo frequently ſolute 
each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the ancient times, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral of the like nature in the ſcripture, Milton has not 
been wanting to give his poem this caſt of antiquity, throughout 


which our firſt parents almoſt always accoſt each ot er with ſome 


title, that expreſſes a reſpect to the dignity of human nature, 
Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve + 
Adam, Earth's hallow'd mould of God inſpir- d. 
Ofspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's Lord, &c. 
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'Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 518 

To whom thy hands the Vows of Greece convey, 110 

And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; | 

Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 

No daring Greek of all the num?rous band, 

Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 

Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 175 

The King of Kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 

Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies ;. 

Nor vows unpaid, nor {lighted ſacriſice. 
But he, our Chief, pravok'd.the raging peſt,; 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd Prieft, 120 
Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 

But plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun' ral fires inereaſa, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Chryſa ſend the-black-ey'd maid. 
Perhaps, with added ſacriſice and pray'r,, - 
The Prieſt may pardon, and the God may. ſpare: 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown. 
The Monarch. ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; | 


125; 


. 115. Not ev'n the Chief.) After Achilles had brought in Chal. 
cas by bis dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas, who per - 
ceived them, and was unwilling to be the firſt that named the King, 
artfully demands a protection in ſuch a manner, as confirms thoſe 
doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm and particular expreſ- 
ſion, „ That he would protect him even againſt Agamemnon, 

(who, as he ſays, is now the greateſt man of Greece, to hint that at: 
the expifation of the war he ſhould be again reduced to be barely 
King of Myczne.) This place Plutarch takes notice of as the firſt. 
in which Achilles ſhews his contempt of ſovereign authority. 

*. 117. The blameleſs.] The epithet 4puuay, or blameleſs, is. 
Frequent in-Homer, but not always uſed with ſo much propriety as 
here. The reader may obſerve that care has not been wanting thro” 
this tranſlation, to preſerve thofe epithets which are peculiar to the 
author, whenever they receive any beauty from the circumſtances. 
about them; as this of blameleſs manifeſtly does in the preſent paſ-- 
ſage. It is not only applied to a prieſt, but to one who being con- 
feious of the truth, prepares with an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover ita. 
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Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 

And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire, 130 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 

Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 

Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage bring, 
And till thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King ? 

For this are Phcebus? Oracles explor d, i" F'Y$ 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? 

For this with falſehoods is my honour ſtain'd, 

Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd ; 
Becauſe my Prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 

And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, © 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace, 

Not half ſo dear were Clytzmneſtra's charms, 

When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 

Yet if the Gods demand her, let her fail; 145 
Our cares are only for the publick weal : 11 i 


Y. 131. Augur acrun !] This expreſſion is not merely thrown out 
by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the King when he aſked 
protection, That he harboured anger in his Heart. For it aims 
at the prediction Chalcas had given at Aulis nine years before, for 

the ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia. Spondanus. 

This, and the two following lines, are in a manner repetitions of 
the ſame thing thrite over. It is leſt to the reader to conſider how 
far it may be allowed, or rather praiſed for a beauty, when we con- 
fider with Euſtathius that it is a moſt natural effect of anger to be full 
of words, and inſiſting on that which galls us. We may add, that 
theſe reiterated expreſſions might be ſuppoſed to be thrown out one 
after another, as Agamemnon is ſtruck in the confuſion of his paſ- 
fion, firſt by the remembrance of one prophecy, and then of ano- 
ther, which the ſame man had uttered againſt him. 

V. 143. Not balf fo dear were Clyr@mneſtra's charms.] Agamemnon 
having heard the charge which Chalcas drew up againſt him in two 

articulars, that he had affronted the Prieſt, and refuſed to reſtore 
his daughter; he offers one anſwer which gives ſoftening colours to 
both, that he loved her as well as his Queen Clytzmneſtra for her 
perfections. Thus he would ſeem to ſatisfy the father by kindneſs 
to his daughter, to excuſe himſelf before the Greeks for what is 
paſt, and to make a merit of yielding her, and ſacrificing bis paſſion. 

| for their lafety. | 
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Let me be deem'd the hateful/cauſe of all, 9 
And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 
The prize, the beauteous prize, I will reſign, 
So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. 150 
But ſince for common good J yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Inſatiate King, (Achilles thus replies) 155 
Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize! | 
Would'| thau the Greeks their lawful prey ſhou'd yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 


v. 155. Inſatiate King.] Here, where this paſſion of anger grows 
loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent his miſtake 
in the character ef Achilles, which might ſhock him in ſeveral 
particulars following. We ſhould know that the poet rather ſtu- 
died nature than perfection, in the laying down his characters. He 
reſolved to ſing the conſequences of anger; he confidered what vir- 
tues and yices wquld conduce moſt. to bring his Moral out of the 
Fable; and artfully difpoſed them in his chief perſons after the - 
manner in which we generally find them; making the fault which 
moſt peculiarly attends any good quality, to reſide with it. Thus 
he has placed pride with magnanimity in Agamemnon, and craft 
with prudence in Ulyſſes, And thus we muſt take his Achilles, 
not as a mere heroick. diſpaſſioned character, but as compounded of 
courage and anger; one who finds himſelf almoſt invincible, and 
aſſumes an uncontrouled carriage upon the ſelf-conſcioufneſs of his 
worth; , whoſe high ſtrain of honour will not ſuffer him to betray 
his friends, or fight againſt them, even when he thinks they have 
affronted him; but whoſe inexorable reſentment will not let him 
' hearken to any terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and 

| ſhades of his andes, which Homer has heightened and darkened 
in extremes; becauſe on the one ſide valour is the darling quality of 
Epic Poetry; and on the other, anger the particular ſubject of this 
Poem. When characters thus mixed are well conducted, though 
they be not morally beautiful quite through, they conduce more to 
the end, and are ſtill poetically perfect. & 

Plutarch takes occafion from the obſervation of this conduct in 
Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and truth, in repre- 
ſenting virtues and vices intermixed in his Heroes: contrary to the 
paradoxes and ftrange poſitions of the Stoicks, who held that no 


vice could conſiſt with virtue, nor the leaſt virtue with vice, Put. 
de aud. Poeris, 
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The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriours ſlain, © 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, _ | 
| (That trick of tyrants) may be borne by flaves. 
Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 9.357 f 
The Spoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs requite, 8 
Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conqu'ring pow'rs 165 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 

Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign 
Wich tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. - 170 
At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? | 
Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; _ 
Such as a King might aſk ; and let it be 
A treaſure worthy her, 100 worthy me. 0 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 175 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 


N. 169. Gr thes art and Like @ Ged in fi 25, The 0 
the original are Geιν,jw AN - Ulyſſes [A ſoon after called 
Alec, and others in other places. The phraſe of divine or god-like 
is not uſed by the Poet to fignify perfection in men, but applied to 
confiderable perſons upon account of ſome particular qualification or 
advantage, which they were poſſeſſed of far above the common ſtan- 
dard of mankind, - 'Phus it is aſcribed to Achilles on account of his 
great valour, to Ulyſſes for his preheminence in wiſdom ; even to 
Paris for his exceeding beauty, and to Ciptmaneſtya for ſeveral fair 
endowments, 
V. 172. Firſt let the juſt 1 The reaſoning in ache of 
right between Achilles and Agamemnon ſeems to be this, Achilles 
pleads that Agamemnon could not ſeize upon any other man's cap- 
— oY a new diſtribution, it being an invaſion of private pro- 
On the other hand, as Agamemnon's power was limited, 
— came it that all the Grecian Captains would ſubmit to an ille- 
gal and arbitrary action? I think the legal pretence for his ſeizing 
Briſeis muſt have been founded upon that Law, whereby the Com- 
ander in chief had the power of taking what part of the prey he 
pleaſed for his own uſe : and he being obliged to reſtore what he had: 
taken, it ſeemed but juſt that he ſhould have a ſecond e 
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The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Ulyſſes? ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 
The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; ; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 
But this when time requires It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend ; 
This Creta's King, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles' ſelf conduct her o'er the Main; 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 
At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply'd: 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride! 
Inglorious flave to int'reſt, ever join'd 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 


What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 


What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 


To Phthia's realms no hoſtile Troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe- reſounding main, 


And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 


'T” avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe 2 
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Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve; 

Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve ? 

And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 

A prize as ſmall, O tyrant! match'd with thine, 215 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. N 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 

Tho? mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 

Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy ſlave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 


Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 


What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 
To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour! fly, 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 


y. 213. And dar thou threat to ſnatch ize away, 
| Due to the deeds of many 7 Sauce - ?] 
The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account of woe 
men, but yet it is obſervable that they are conduRed with a different 
air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles as a warriour: the 
one ſpeaks of Chryſeis as a beauty whom he valued equal to his wife, 
and whoſe merit was too conſiderable to be eaſily reſigned ; the other 


- treats Briſeis as a ſlave, whom he is concerned to preſerve in point of 


honour, and as a teſtimony of his glory. Hence it js that we never 
hear him mention her but as his Spoil, the Reward of War, the 
Gift the Grecians gave him, or the like expreffions : and according- 
ly he yields her up, not in grief for a miſtreſs whom he loſes, but in 
ſullenneſs for an injury that is done him, This obſervation is Ma- 
dam Dacier's, and will often appear juſt as we proceed farther, 
Nothing is finer than the Moral ſhown us in this quarrel, of the 
blindneſs and partiality of mankind to their own faults: the Gre- 
cians make a war to recover a woman that was raviſhed, and are in 
danger to fail in the attempt by a diſpute about another, Agamem- 


non while he is revenging a rape, commits one; and Achilles while 


he is in the utmoſt fury himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his 
paſſionate temper, - 

y. 225. Fly, mighty wvarriour,]J Achilles having threatened to 
leave them in the former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike actions; 
the Poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite into the mouth of Aga- 
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There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 

And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right, 

Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) | 

Jo pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear: 236 

Strife and debate thy. reſtleſs foul employ, 

And wars and horrours are thy ſavage joy. 

If thou haſt ſtrength, *twas Heaven that ſtrength be- 
ſtow'd, 

For know, vain man! thy valour is from God. 

Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 23g 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway ; | 

] heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 

Go, threat thy earth- born Myrmidons; but here 

"Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear 240 

Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 

But then prepare, imperious Prince! prepare, 

Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 

Ev'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 245 

Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes, 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 

Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r; _ 

And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 

That Kings are ſubje& to the Gods alone. 250 


memnon, making him opprobriouſly brand his retreat as a flight, 
and leſſen the appearance of his courage, by calling it the love of 
contention and ſlaughter, 

5. 229. Kings, the Cod 's diſimguiſh'd care.] In the original it is 
AG) pepate, or nurſt by Jove. Homer often uſes to call his Kings by 
ſuch epithets as ateſtve, born of the Gods, or &Audlprgete, bred bx 
the Gods; by which he points out to themſelves, the offices they 
were ordained for; and to their people, the reverence that ſhould be 

paid them, Theſe expreſſions are perfectly in the exalted ſtyle of 
the eaſtern nations, and correſpondent to thoſe places of holy ſcrip- 


© tare where they are called Gods, and the Sons of the moſt High, 
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Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt. 

His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt. 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : .  - 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 255 
Force thro? the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord 3 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance. to controul, - —_ 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul, 

Juſt as in anguith of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, - v6 4 
While half unſheath'd appear'd the glitt'ring blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 261 

Sent by the“ ſiſter and the wife of Jove ; | 
(For both the Princes claim'd her equal care) 

Behind ſhe ftood, and by the golden hair 

Achilles ſeiz'd; to him alone confeſt ; 265 

A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 


. 261. Minerva farift deſcended from above.] Homer having by 
degrees raiſed Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to make bim ca- 
pable of attempting Agameranon's life in the council, Pallas, the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen only by him, pulls 
him back in the very inſtant of execution, He parleys with her a 
while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe him to proceed; but upon the 
promiſe of ſuch a time wherein there ſhould be a full reparation of 
His honour, he ſheaths his ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends 
to Heaven, and he being left to himſelf, falls again upon his Gene- 
ra] with bitter expreſſions. The allegory here may be allowed by 
every reader to be unforced: the prudence of Achilles checks him 
in the raſheft moment of his anger, it works upon him unſeen to 
others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to deſiſt till he re- 
members his on importance, and depends upon it that there will 
be a neceſſity of their courting him at any expence into the alliance 
again, Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch reflections, he forbears to 
attack his General; but thinking that he ſacrifices enough to pru- 
dence by this forbearance, lets the thoughts of it vaniſh from him 
and no ſooner is wiſdom gone, but he falls into more violent re - 
proaches for the gratification of his paſſion. All this is a moſt 
beautiful paſſage, whoſe Moral is evident, and generally agreed on 
by the Commentators, | | 
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4 23 
He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 3 
Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 270 


From Atreus ſon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 
Jo calm thy fury I forſake the Ries: 
Let great Achilles, to the God's reſign'd, E 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juno this command is givin; | 
The King and you are both the care of Heav'n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, "7 
But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 284 
For I pronounce, (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. | 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 285 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. | 
68. Known by the hat ſpar ber ho 
ws A this _—_—_ 6 Jem ther Berk ow hw ge w) oro re 
eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if we entirely deſtroy the bodily 
appearance of Minerva. But what Poet deſigning to have his Moral 
fo open, would take pains to form it into a Fable? In the proper 
mythological ſenſe, this paſſage ſhould be referred to Minerva; ac- 
cording to. an opinion of the ancients, who ſuppoſed that the Gods 
had a peculiar light in their eyes, That Homer was not ignorant 
of this opinion, appears from his uſe of it in other places, as when 


in the third Iliad Helena by this means diſcovers Venus: and that 
he meant it here, is particularly aſſerted by Heliodorus, in the 


third book of his Ethiopick hiſtory, “ The Gods, ſays he, are : 
* known.in their apparitions to men by the fixed glare of their eyes, 


4e or their gliding paſſage through air without moving their feet; 
ic theſe marks Homer has uſed from his knowledge of the ZEgyptian 

« learning, applying one to Pallas, and the other to Neptune. 
Madam Dacier has gone into the contrary opinion, and blames 
Euſtachius and others, without overthrowing theſe authorities, or 
aſſigning any other reaſon, but that it was not proper for ne * 
eyes to ſparkle, when her ſpeech was mild. 
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To her Pelides. With regard ful ear 
"Tis juſt, O Goddeſs ! I thy dictates hear. 7 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs: Pf 
Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. * 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue- ey d maid ; ; 
Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade, . 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 


Nor yet the rage his boiling breaft forſook, "295 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
O monſter! mix'd of infolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in anibuſh'd fights to dare, 


Or nobly face the horrid front of wart. ,  -+ 208 
SD: > - 

. 298. Thou dog in Ferebead. It has been one of the objections 
againſt the manners of Homer's heroes, that they are abuſive, Monſ. 
de la Motte affirms in his diſcourſe upon the Hiad, that great men 
differ from the vulgar in their manner of expreſſing their paſſion ; 
but certainly in violent paſſions (ſuch as thoſe of Achilles and Aga- 
- memnon) the great are as ſubject as any others to theſe ſallies; of 
which we have frequent examples both from hiſtory and experience, 
Plutarch, taking notice of this line, gives it as a * r com- 
mendation of Homer, that © he conſtantly affords us a fine lecture 
4 of morality in his reprehenſions and praiſes, by referring them 

« not to the goods of fortune or the body, but thoſe of the mind, 
« which are in our power, and for which we are blameable or praiſ iſe- 
« worthy, Thus, ſays he, Agamemnon is reproached for impu- 
« dence and fear, Ajax for vain bragging, Idomeneus for the love 
ve of contention, and Ulyſſes does not reprove even Therſites but as 
6 a babbler, though he had ſo many perſonal deformities to object 
« to him, In like manner alſo the appellations and epithets with 
e which they accoſt one another, are generally founded .on ſome 
« diſtinguiſhing qualification of merit, as wiſe Ulyſſes, Hector e- 
ce qual to Jove in wiſdom, * 9 Glory of the Greeks,” and 
the like. Plutarch © 7 reading 
P. 299. In ambuſb d fights to Wy Homer has magnified the am- 
+buth as the boldeſt manner of fight. They went upon thoſe parties 


with a few men only, and general e moſt daring of the army, oi. 
occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where they were therefore more ex- 


poſed than in a regular battle. Thus Idomeneus in the thirteenth - 


doo, expreſsly tells Meriones, that the greateſt courage appears in 


this way of ſervice, each * in a manner ſingled out to the 
proof of it. Zuſftatbius. x: 


7 
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Book J. HOMER's TLIAD, 25 
"Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
'Thine to Wok on, and bid the valiant die. 
8o much tis ſafer thro* the camp to go, 
And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. | 
Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe! 3056 
Sent in Jove's anger on a flaviſh race, | 
Who loſt to ſenſe of gen' rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt, 

Now by this ſacred ſeeptre, hear me {wear, 

Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 310 


* 


V. 309. Now by this ſacred ſceptre.] Spondanus in this place blames 
nas for ſaying that bel makes Achilles in his paſſion 
ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with: and then affigns (from him- 
ſelf) two cauſes, which the other had mentioned fo plainly before, 
that it is a wonder they could be overlooked. The ſubſtance of the 
whole paſſage in Euſtathius, is, that if we conſider the ſceptre fim- 
ply as wood, Achilles after the manner of the ancients :akes in his 
tranſport the firſt thing to ſwear by; but that Homer himſelf has in 
the proceſs of the deſcription aſſigned reaſons why it is proper for the 
eccaſfion, which may be ſeen by conſidering it ſymbolically, Firſt, | 
That as the wood being cut from the tree will never reunite and Fo 
"Aouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their amity ever flouriſh again, after they 
Were divided'by this contention. Secondly, That a ſceptre being the 

mark of power, and ſymbol of juſtice, to ſwear by it might in effeft ES 2 
be conſtrued ſwearing by the God of power, and by juſtice itſelf 3 | 
and accordingly it is ſpoken of by Ariſtotle, 3 I. Polit. as a uſual 
ſolemn oath of kings, | | 


I cannot leave this paſlage without ſhewing, in oppoſition to ſome 
moderns who have criticiſed upan it- as tedious, that it has been 
eſteemed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged them in its ihitation. 


Virgil has almoft tranſcribed it in his 12 En. for the ſceptre of La- 
tinus. 


Ut ſceptrum boc { ſceptrum dextra nam fort? perebat)} , 
Nd en onde 0 nd virgulta A —— 3 p | 
Cam ſemel in ſylvis imo de flirpe reciſum, 

Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferro: 

Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ære decoro 


Inclafit, patribuſque dedit geſtare Latinis, 


But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety of Homer, 
notwithſtanding, the judgment of Scaliger, who decides for Virgil, 
upon a trivial compariſon of the wording in each, I. 5. cap. 3. Poet. 
It fails in a greater point than any he has mentioned, which is, 

that being there uſed on occaſion of a peace, it has no emblema- 
7 Vor. I. : S : ; | 


* 
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Which feyer'd from the trunk (as I from thee) Y 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 
This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 
An enſign of the delegates of Jove. x 
From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice ſprings: 315 'J 
(Tremendous oath! inviolate to Kings) 
By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in-vain. | 2 
When fluſh'd with {laughter, Hector comes to ſpread 
The purpled ſnore with mountains of the dead, 320 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave: | 
'Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 

He ſpoke ; and furious hurPd againſt the ground 325 
His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. | 
Then ſternly filent fat. With like diſdain. 

The raging King return'd his frowns again. 


tical reference to diviſion, and yet deſcribes the cutting of the wood 
and its incapacity to bloom and branch again, in as many words as 
Homer. It is borrowed by Valerius Flatcus in his third book, 
where he makes Jaſon fwear as a warriour by his ſpear, 


Hane ego magnanimi ſfolium Didymaonis haſtam, 


Ut ſemel eft awulſa jugis a matre perempta 1 
Que neque jam frondes virides neque proferet umbrat, | 
Fica miniſteria & duras obit horrida pugnas, | ) 
"Teſter, | | | | 
And indeed, however he may here borrow Tome expreſſions from | 


Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has fgievertheleſs kept to 
Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon "Jaſon's grief 
for ſailing to Colchis without Hercules, when he had ſeparated him 
from the body of the Argonauts to ſearch after Hylas. To render 
the beauty of this paſſage more manifeſt, the alluſion is inſerted 
(but with the feweſt words poſſible) in this tranſlation, _ | 
v. 324. Thy raſpneſs made the braveft Greek thy fie. ] If ſelf-praiſe | | 
| had not been agreeable to the haughty nature of Achilles, yet Plu- 
tarch has mentioned a caſe, and with reſpect to him, herein it is 
allowable. He ſays that Achilles has at other times aſcribed his 
ſucceſs to Jupiter, but it is permitted to a man of merit and figure . 
who is injuriouſly dealt with, to ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thote 
who are forgetful and unthankful, | 


Two generations now had paſt away, 


Book I. HOME R's ILIA D. 

To calm their paſſion wich the words of age, ö 
Slow / from his feat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 330 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ſkill'd, . 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill d:. 


+ - * A 
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Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his way 
Two ages 0'er his native realm he reign'd, . 335 
And now th' example of the third remain e. 
All view'd with awe. the venerable mann 


n 
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Who thus with mild benevolence begen 
What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece! what joy, 
ToTroy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 340 


1 | | W yy, 4 
333. Two 2 The commentators make not Neſtor to 
have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid's: opinion ) they 
take the word 3% not to ſignify a century or age of the world; 
but a generation, or compaſs of time in which one ſet of men four 
riſh, which in the common computation is thirty years; and ac- 
cordingly is here tranſlated as much the more probable. | 

From what Neſtor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier computes- 
the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war. The fight of the 
Lapithæ and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty-fix years before the 
war of Troy: the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles happened in 
the tenth and laſt year of that war. It was then Gxty-five or fixty-ſix- 


years ſince Neſtor fought againſt the Centaurs ; he was capable at that 


time of giving coanſel ; ſo that one cannot imagine him to Have 
been under twenty: from whence it will appear that he was now al- 
moſt arrived to the concluſion of his third age, and about fourſcore 
and five, or fourſcore and fix years of age. 


Y. 339. What ſbame.] The quarrel having riſen to its higheſt ex - 
travagance, Neſtor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek is raiſed tg quiet. 
the princes, whoſe ſpeech is therefore framed entirely with an opps- - 
ſite air to all which has been hitherto ſaid, ſedate aud inoffenfive. 
He begins with a ſoft affectionate complaint, which he oppoſes: to 


their threats and haughty language; he reconciles their attention in 


an awful manner, by putting them in mind that they hear one 
whom their fathers and the greateſt heroes had heard with dete- - 
rence, He ſides with neither, that he might not anger any one, 
while he adyiſes them to the proper methods of 1zconciliation ; and 
he appears to fide with both Chile he praiſes. each, that they may 
be induced by the recollection of one another's worth to return to 
that amity which would bring ſucceſs to the cauſe. It was not bew-. , 
ever eonſiſtent with the plan of the poem, that they ſhould entirely 
de appealed, for then the anger þ be at an end, which vas pros . 
| ' a 2 Vo 5194 16) 91,4 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 

The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian fate, 

Young as ye are, this youthful heat reftrain, 

Nor think your Neftor's years and wiſdom vain. 
A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous“ fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Cenens” deathleſs name; 

Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight ? - 370 
With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 

Intearly youth my hardy days I led; 

Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. wo 
Strongeſt of men, they pierc'd the mountain boar, 
Rang'd the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 356 
And from their halls the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 

Yet thefe with foft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd ; 

When Neſtor ſpoke; they lilten'd and obey'd. if 
Iſ in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wile ; 360 
Do you, young warriours, hear my age adviſe. 
Atrides ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 


poſed as the ſubject of the poem. Homer has not therefore made 
this ſpeech to have its full ſucceſs; and yet that the eloquence of his 
Neſtor might not. be thrown out of character by its proving unavail- 
able, Ke takes care that the violence with which the diſpute was 
manaped ſhould abate immediately upon his ſpeaking; Agamemnon 
confeſſes tłrat all he ſpoke was right, Achilles promiſes not to fight 
for Briſeis if ſhe ſhould be ſent for, and the council diſſolves. | 
Ir is ro be obſerved that this character of authority and wiſdom in 
Neſtor, is every where admirably uſed by Homet, and made to exert 
_ itſelf through all the great emergencies of the poem. As he quiets 
the princes here, he propoſes that expedient which reduces the army 
into their order after the ſedition in the ſecond book. When the 
Greeks are in the utmoſt diftreffes, tis he who adviſes the building 
the fortification. before the fleet, which is the chief means. of pre- 
ſerving them. And it is by his perſuaſion that Patroclus puts on the 
armour of Achilles, which octaflons the return of that hero, and 
the conqueſt of Troy. . 
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Nor thou, Achilles treat our Prince with pride; 

Let Kings be juſt, and ſoy'reign power preſide. 36g 

Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

| Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 

Him, awful majeſty. exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Jove. 

Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 370 

So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 

Leave me, O King l. to calm Achilles“ rage; 

Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 

Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 

The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 375 
This ſaid, he ceas'd: the King of men replies: 

Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe, 

But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 

No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. —_ 

Before his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 1 9 ths. 


lis word the law, and he the Lord of all? 


Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelf obey * 
What King can bear a rival in his fway ? | 
Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have givn; 3 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heavin? 385 
Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, FR 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke,” '* 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 
To live thy flave, and ſtill to ſerve in van 
Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree: ' | 390 
Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. 7 1 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd; 
And ſeize ſecure ; no more Achilles draws + 
His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe, 595 
V. 394. = = = Nor move Achilles dra 14 „ BY 
His cengu ring ſrvord in any wwoman's cauſe. 


When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt for Briſeis, hd expreſſes it in 
a r deſpiſing air, « I. will not fight ſor the lake of 2 woman: 
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%  HOMER% I IAD. Book T. 
The Gods command me to forgive the paſt; 


But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 


For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 


At this thy ceas'd; the ſtern debate expir'd : 400 


The chiefs fh ſullen majeſty retir'd. 
Achilles ith Patroclus toek his way, 

Where near his tents his hollow veſſels lay, 

Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars 

A well rigg'd ſhip far Chryſa's ſacred ſhores : 405 
on the deck was fair Chry ſeis plac'd, 

"TA ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd: 

Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 

Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the King Preparer, 410 


'With pure luſtrations, and with ſal-mn pray” rs. 


Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd; and caſt the ablutions in the main. 


by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique reſlect ion upon 
thoſe, commanders, whom. he is about to leave at the Gege for her 
cauſe, One may obſerve how well it is fancied of the poet, to make 
one woman the'greund of a quarrel which breaks an alliance that 
was only formed upon account of another: and how much the cir- 
cumſtance thus conſidered contributes to keep up the anger of Achil- 
les, for carrying on the poem beyond this diſſolution of the council: 
For (as he himſelf argues with Ulyſſes in-the ixth Hiad) it is as 
reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the account of Briſeis, 
7 for the brothers with all Greece to carry on a war upon the ſcore 
elena. I do not know that any commentator has taken notice 
of this ſarcaſm of Achilles, which. I think a very obvious one. a 
v. 413. TÞ' ablut: ome]. our former Engliſh tranilations ſeem 
to have erred in the ſenſe o 
ferently rendered by them, Mali, or entrails, or purgements, or er- 
dures, a groſs ſett of dens, of which Homer is not guilty, The 
word comes from Mr, e:49, the ſame verb from whence £7T;Avputivu- 
10, Which precedes in the Tine, is derived. So that the ſenſe appears 
t be as it is rendered here, ¶ They 20afhed and i breru aebay their <vaſÞ- 
ings,] Pehaps this luſtration might be uſed as a phyſical remedy in 
cleanſing them fromithe infection of the plague; as Pauſanias tells 


us it was by the Arcadians, from whente he ſays, the plague was cal- 3 


led xv by the Creeks. 


this line, the word XuuzTs being dif- 
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. was forced to relinquiſh her. 
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Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Phoebus? altars paid. 415 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpares ariſe, 
And waft their gratcful odours to the ſkies. 

The army thus in facred rites engag' d. 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 
To watt his will two facred heralds ſtood, 42d 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achilles? tent (he cries): 
Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 

Submit he muſt; or if they will not part, N 
Ourſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 425 
Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 
Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 

Arriv'd, the Hero in his tent they find, 


With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 


At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 4:0 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 
Decent confuſion J. This the godlike man 


Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 


Wich leave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods! 435 


I know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


y. 432. At awful diftance ſilent.] There was required a very re- 
markable management to preſerve all the characters which are con- 
cerned in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds were to obey at 
their peril; Agamemnon was to be gratified by an inſult on Achilles; 
and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as might become his pride, and not 


have his violent temper provoked, From all this the poet has found 
the ſecret to extricate himſelf, by only taking care to make his he- 


ralds ſtand in fight, and ſilent. Thus they neither make Agamem- 


.non's majeſty ſufter by uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor occa- 


ſion a rough treatment from Achilles by demanding Briſeis in the 
peremptory air he ordered; and at the ſame time Achilles is gratified 
with the opportunity of er her up, as if he rather ſent her than 


The art of this has bcen taken notice 
of by Euſtathius, 
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Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty King. A 
But witneſs, heralds, aud proclaim my vow, 440 
Witneſs to Gods above, . and men below ! 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
Unmoy'd as death Achilles ſhall remain. 

Tho? proſtrate. Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein : 
The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 446- 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 
Unſ{kiIl'd to judge the future by the paſt, a 
In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt. | 

Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought; 

Ste, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 451- 
Paſt filent, as the heralds held her hand, er þ 
And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'cr the ftrand. 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; f 
But fad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 45. 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, | 
That kindred deep, from whence his mother ſprung : 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 

Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 


v. 451. Sle, in ſoft ſ-rrows.] The behaviour of Briſeis in her de- 
© parture is no leſs beautifully imagined than the former. A French 
er Ital an poet had laviſhed all hiswit and paſſion in two long ſpeeches 
on this occaſion, which the heralds muſt have wept to hear; inftead- 
of which, Homer gives us a fine picture of nature, We ſee Brileis 
paſſing unwillingly along, with a dejected air, melted in tenderneſs, 
and not able to utter a word: and in the lines immediately follow - 
ing, we have a contraſte to this in the gloomy reſentment of Achil- 
les, who ſuddenly retires to the ſhore and vents = rage aloud to the 
ſeas. The variation of the numbers juft-in this place adds a great 
beauty to it, which has been endeavoured at in the tranſlation, . . 
5. 458. There, bath'd in teart.] Euſtathius obſerves on this place, 
that it is no weakneſs in heroes to weep, but the very effect of hu- 
manity and proof of a generous temper; for which he offers ſeveral 
inſtances, and takes notice that if Sophocles would not let Ajax 
weep, it is becauſe he is drawn rather as a madman than a hero. 
But this general obſervation. is not all we can offer in-excule for the 
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O parent Goddeſs! fince in early bloom © 4650 
Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; | 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, ” 
Great Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 
Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow'd, | 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a Gd; 465 
If yon” proud monarch thus thy ſon defies,” 
Obſcares my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far from the deep receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
The Goddefs-motherhear'd. The waves divide; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide 471 


tears of Achilles: his are tears of- anger and diſdain (as I have 
ventured to call them in the tranſlation) of which a great and fiery 
temper is more ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this caſe 
Homer has taken care to preſerve the high character, by making 
him retire to vent his tears out of fight,- And we may add to theſe 
an obſervation of Which Madam Dacier is fond, The reaſon why 
Agamemnon parts not in tears from Chryſeis; as Achilles dees from 
Briſeis: the one parts willingly. from his miſtreſs; and becauſe be 
does it for his people's ſafety, it becomes an honoor to him: and the 
other is parted unwillingly, and becauſe his General takes her by 
force, the action reflects a diſhonour upon him. 

M. 464. The Tbund rer oww'd.) This alludes to a ſtory which A- 
ohilles tells the ambaſſadors of Agamemnon, II. ix. That he had 
the choice of two fates: one leſs glorious at home, but bleſſed with 
a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, but then he was 
never to return. The alternative being thus propoſed to him (not 
from Jupiter but Thetis who revealed the cecree) he choſe the lat 

ter, which he looks upon as his due, fince he gives away length ob 

life for it: and accordingly when he complains to his mother of the 

* he lies under, it is in this manner he makes a — of | 
nour. 

Monſ. de la Motte very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for this 
fore-lenowledge of the. certainty of his death at Troy, Achilles's- 
character could have drawn but little eſteem from the reader- A 
hero of a vicious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperiority of ſtrength, 
and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very proper to excite ad- 
miration ; but Homer by this exquiſite piece of art has made him 
the greateſt of heroes, who is ſtill purſuing glory in contempt of 
death, and even under that certainty generouſly dopeting —— in 
every action. 
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Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 

And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 

Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 

Reveal the cauſe, and; truſt a parent's care. 478. 
He deeply ſighing ſaid To tell my woe, 

Is but to mention what too well you know. 

From Thebe ſacred to Apollo's name, 

(Aẽtion's realm) our conqu' ring army came, r 

With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 480 

Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd- the ſoldier's toils ; 

But bright Chryſeis, heav*nly prize! was led R 

By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed. | 


1.478. From Thebd,] Homer, who opened his poem: with the: 


action which immediately brought on Achilles's anger, being now 
to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his- riſe more: 
backward in the ſtory. | Thus the reader is informed in what he 
ſhould know, without! haying been delayed from entering upon the. 
promiſed ſubject. This is the firſt attempt which we ſee made 
towards the poetical method of narration, which differs from the 
hiſtorical, in that it does not proceed always directly in the line of 
time, but ſometimes relates things which have gone before, when a 


more proper opportunity demands it, to make the narration more 


informing or beautiful, | 

The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firſt fix lines of 
this ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding action of, 
the poem, almoſt in the ſame words he had uſed in the opening it; 
and is one of thoſe faults which has with moſt juſtice. been objected 
to our Author. It is not to be denied but the account muſt be te- 
dious, of what the reader had been juſt before informed; and eſpe- 
cially when we are given to underſtand it was no way neceſfary, by 
what Achilles ſays at the beginning, that Thetis knew the whole 
Rory already. As to repeating the ſame lines, a practice uſual. 
with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this place as in thoſe, where 
meſſages are delivered in the words they were received, or the like; 


it being vnnatural to imagine, that the perſon whom the Poet in- 


troduces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall into the ſelf-ſame words 
that are uſed in the narration by the Poet himſelf, Yet Milton was 
ſo great an admirer and imitator of our Author, as not to have ſcru- 
-pled even this kind of repetition, The paſſage is at the end of his 
tenth book, where Adam having declared he would proftrate himſelf 
| before. God in certain particular acts of humiliation, thoſe acts are 


immediately after deſcribed by the Poet in the ſame words, 


1 
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The prieſt of Phœbus ſought by gifts to gain 
His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 485 


The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 


Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 

The Brother-Kings of Atreus' royal race: | 

The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 490 
The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair ;- | 
Not fo Atrides : He,. with wonted pride, 

The fire inſulted, : and his gifts deny d: 

Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 

To Phœbus pray'd, and Phoebus heard the pray'r : 495: 
A dreadful plague enſues; th* avenging darts 

Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav*n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the woes; 
Myſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 500 
T? avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; 
Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 

The fair Chryſeis to her fire was ſent, 

With off-r'd gifts to make the God relent; 505: 
But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis? heav'nly charms, . 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, , 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain, 

But Goddeſs !. thou thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 510 
To bigh Olympus? ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd.,. 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. - 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth of all. th æthereal hoſt, 513 


Y. 514. Oft baſt thou triumph d.] The perſuafive which Achilles 


is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis, is moſt artfully con- 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, j 
Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, _ 

The warlike maid,. and monarch of the main, 


The Traitor-Gods, by mad ambition drivin” 520 


Durſt threat with chains th* omnipotence of heav'n. 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 

(Whom Gods Briareus, Men ÆEgeon name) 

Thro' wondring ſkies enormousſtalk'd along 
Not“ he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong: 325 


triyed td ſuit the preſent exigency, You, ſays he, muſt intreat 
piter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who are protected by Juno, 


eptune, and Minerva: put him-therefore in mind that thoſe Dei- 
ties were once his enemies, and adjure him by that ſervice you did 
him when thoſe very powers would have bound him, that he will 


now in his turn aſſiſt you againſt the endeavours they will oppoſe” 


my wiſhes. - Euſtathius. ; | 
As for the ſtory itſelf, ſore haye thought (with whom is Madam 
Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect tradition of the fall of the 


Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had received by com- 


merce with Ægypt: and thus they account the rebellion of the 


Gods, the precipitation of Vulcan from heaven, and Jove's threaten- 
ing the inferiour Gods with Tartarus, but as ſo many hints of 


ſcripture faintly imitated, But it ſeems not improbable that the 


wars of the Gods, deſcribed by the Poets, allude to the confuſion of 
the elements before they were brought into their natural erder. It 
is almoſt generally agreed that by Jupiter is meant the Æther, and 
by Juno the Air : the ancient Philoſophers ſuppoſed the ther o 
be igneous, and by its kind influence upon the Air to be the gauſę 
of all vegetation : 8 Homer ſays in the xivth Hiad, That 
upon Jupiter's embracing his wife, the earth put forch its plants. 
Perhate by Thetis's afiiting Jupiter, — de meang 15 t a 
element ſubfiding and taking its natural place, put an end to this 
combat of the elements. Ws 2 7 ＋ 

V. 523. Whom Gods Briareus, Men geen name.] This manner 
of 3 the Gods 12 Nate di mo Wa (which is 
frequent in Homer) is a eircumſtance that ag far as it widens the 
diſtinction between diying and human natures, ſq far might tend to 


beighten the reverence paid t Gods, But beſides this, as the 

difference is thus told in Poetry, it is of uſe to the Poets themſelves: 

tor it appears like a kind of teſtimony of their inſyiration, or their 

converſe with the Gods, and Rr gives a majeſty to their works, 
tune, | | 


11 
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With giant- pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands; 
Fbꝰ affrighted Gods coufeſi d their auful lord. 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador- d. 
This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call. 830 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 
Conj ure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong ta their fleet and main, 
To heap the ſhores with copiqus death, and bring. 
The Greeks to know the'curſe of ſuch a Kang ; 3 53386 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head So 
O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that &er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt warriour of the Grecian race. 

Unhappy ſon ! (fair Thetis thus replies, 549 
While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view! 
So ſhort a ſpace! and fill d with forrow too! 543 
O might a' parent's careful wiſh prevail, | 


Book T. 


Far, far from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels fail, 


And thou,. from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit Pl go 550 


To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 


Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
The fire of Gods and all th? æthereal train, 9 


On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 555 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 


The feaſts of Ethiopia's blamelels race; 


5. $57. The * K of AE. hiopia's blameleſs race.] The Æthiopians,- 
are faid to be the i ru of pops, lacrifices, 


ſays Diodorus, 
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Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 

Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 1 

Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 560 

The high tribunal of immortal Jove. | 
The Goddeſs ſpoke : the rolling waves onthe. ; 

Then down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence ſhe roſe | 

And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt,. 

In wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 565 
In Chryſa's port now ſage Ulyſles rode; 

Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow'd; 

The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 

And . their anchers, and the pinnace ty'd. 


ſolemn meetings, and other honours paid to the Gods, From 
hence aroſe their character of piety, which is here celebrated by 
Homer. Among theſe there was an annual feaſt at Dloſpolis, which 
Euftathius mentions, wherein they carried about the ſtatues of Jupi- 
ter and the other Gods, for twelve days, according to their number: 
to which i we add the ancient cuſtom of ſetting meat before ſtatues, 
it will appear a rite from which this fable might eaſily ariſe. But 
it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this place, that Homer 
xepreſents the Gods as eating and drinking upon earth : a groſs no- 
tion he was never guilty of, as appears from theſe verſes in the _ 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, - 
Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 


Matrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant. the Sun; 

and that the number Twelve hints at the twelve Signs; but what- 

ever may be ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, F believe the 

reader will be ſatisfied that Homer, conſidered as a Poet, would 

have his machinery underſtood upon that ſyſtem of the Gods which 
is properly Grecian, 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſhed ſome paſſage- 
were found in any authentick author, that might tell us the time - 
of the year when the Ethiopians kept this feſtival] at Dioſpolis: for 
from thence one might determine the preciſe ſeaſon of the year 

wherein the actions of the Iliad are repreſented to have happened; 
and perhaps by that means farther explain the G and proprietys 


of many paſſages in the poem. 


Dock I. EME R's ILIA D. 59 
| Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land. 87 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. | N 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
ä - Ulyſſes led to Phœbus' ſacred fane x. 
{ - - Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes,, thus the Hero ſaid. 577 
Hail rev'rend prieſt! to Phœbus' awful dome 
A ſuppliant Þ from great Atrides come: 
Unranfom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fais 5: 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; | 
And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 580 
Atton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this, the ſire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 585 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray r. 
God of the filver bow, thy ear.incline, 590 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 
| And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguiſh'd rays ). 
| If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflit the raging peſt ;. 595 
Once more attend! avert the waſtful woe, N 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow, 
So Chryſes pray'd, Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 600 
And with their heads to heay'n the victims ſlew :. 


v. 600. The ſacrifice.) If we conſider this paſſage, it is not made 
to thine in poetry ; all that can be done is to give it numbers, and 


I 
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29 HOME Rs ILIAD. 
The limbs they ſever from th' ineleſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gads, divide: 
On theſe, in double cawls invelv'd with art, TY 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev' ry part. 605 
The Prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands . 
And burns the off ring with his holy hands, 

Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: ; 
The thighs thus ſacnfic'd, and entrails dreſt, 616 © 


Th' affiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt: 


Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

With pure libations they conclude the feaſt ;. 615 


endeavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtinct view. But if we take 


t in another light, aud as a piece of learning, it is valuable for 


being the moſt exact account of the ancient ſacrifices any where left 
us. There is firſt the purification, by waſhing of hands: ſecondly 
the offering up of prayers : thirdly the Mola, or barley-cake thrown 
upon the victim: fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
turned upwardsto the celeſtial Gods (as they turned it downwards 
when they offered to the infernals ;) _— their ſeleQing the thighs- 
and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the ſacriflee, and the diſpoſing 
about them pieces cut from every part for a xepreſentation of the 
whole; (hence the thighs, or Ania, are frequently uſed in Homer 
and the Greek Poets for the whole victim: )] fixthly the libation of 
wine: ſeventhly conſuming the thighs in the fire of the altar: 
eighthly the ſacrificers dreſſing and feaſting on the reft, with joy and 
bymns to the Gods, Thus punctually have the ancient Poets, and 
in particular Homer, written with a care and reſpect to religion. 
One may queſtion whether any countty, as much a ſtranger to ehriſ- 
tianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be ſo well informed by our 
Poets in the worſhip belonging to any profeſſion of religion at preſent. 

I am obliged to take notice howentuely, Mr. Dryden has miftaken + 
the ſenſe of this paſſage, aud the cuſtom of antiquity ; for in his 
tranſlation, the th are thrown into the fire inſtead of bEing cat 
on the victim; the ſacrificers are made to eat the thighs and what- 
ever belonged to the Gods; apd no part of the victim is conſumed 
for a burnt offering, ſo that in effect there is no ſacrifice at all. 
Some of the miſtakes (particularly. that of wroing the roaſt meat an 
the ſpite, which was not known in Homer's days) he was led into 
by Chapman's tranſlation, 


* 


Book IJ. HOME R'“s ILIAD. 41. 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Pzans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends : 
The Greeks, reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; 620 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 

* 'Twas night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 

Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſry: 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt; indulpent pales, 
Supply'd by Phebys,. fill the ſwelling ſail 628 
The milk-white canvas beNying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: 

Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 

Till now the Grecian camp-appear'd in view. 

Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

Then part, where ftretch'd along the winding bay 
The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay: 

But raging fill, amidſt his navy ſat 3 
The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 635 
Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd; _ 

But waſting cares lay keavy on his mind: 8 
In his black thoughts revenge and (laughter rell, 

And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 

Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 
The Gods had ſummon'd to th* Olympian height: 647 
Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 

Leads the long order of zthereal.pow'rs, 

When like the morning miſt in early day, 
Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſe 64g 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 1 
There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

The thund'rer ſat; where old Olympus ſfirouds 

His hundred heads in Heav'n, and props the clouds, 
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42 HOME R's ILIA D. Book T. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood: one hand ſhe plac'd 650 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 
If e'er, O father of the Gods! ſhe faid,. 
My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 
And pay in glory what in life you owe: 
Fame ds at leaſt by heav'nly promiſe due 
To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too: 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever Juſt and wiſe! q 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe; 
Till the proud King, and all th' Achaian race 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
- Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Jove in filence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer. preft,, 
Still graſp'&his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt, (65 


O Sire of Gods and Men ! thy ſuppliant hear; 


Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear? 


Or oh! declare, of all the pow'rs above, 


Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jove ? 

She ſaid; and ſighing thus the God replies, 670 
Who rolls the 'thunder.0'er the vaulted ſkies. 

What haſt thou aſk'd? Ah why ſhould Jove engage. 
In foreign conteſts and domeſtick rage, | 
The Gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms??? 675 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 


With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey 4 


But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is {ped :. 

Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, | 
The Nod that ratiſies the will divine, 680 
TM faithful, fix d, irrevocable ſign ; | 


„. 681. The faithful, fx'd, ircewocable fign.] There are among 
mea! thiee things by which. the efficacy of a promiſe may be void; 
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This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfills thy vows.— | 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; . 

Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the NA, 4% 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 613 ' 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 5 ; 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook, 

 Swiftto the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 

Jove to his ſtarry manſion w the ſkies, 

The ſhining ſynod of th' Immortals wait 690 
The coming Ged, and. from their thrones of. ate 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. | 
Trembling they ſtand,” while Jove aſſumes the 3 


All, but the God's imperious Queen alone: £93 


the deſign not to perſorm it, the want of power to bring it to paſs, 
and the inſtability of our tempers; from all which Homer ſaw that 

the divinity muſt be exempted, and therefore he deſcribes the nod, or 
ratis cation of Jupiter's word, as faithful, in oppoſition to fraud ; > 
ſare of being performed, in oppoſition to weaknels, and irrevocable, 

in oppoſition to our repenting of a promiſe. Eufi athius, 

Y. 683. He ſpoke, and awful bends.) This deſcription of the Ma- 
Jelty of Jupiter has ſomething exceedingly grand and venerable. 
Macrobius reports, that Phidias having made his Oly mpian qupiter, 
which paſt for one of the greateſt-miracies of art, was aſked from 
what pattern he framed ſo divine a figure, and anſwered, it vas, 
from that archetype-which he ſound in theſe-lines of Homer, The 
lame author has alſo taken notice of Virgil's imitating it, I. 1. 


| Dixerat, idgue ratum Sei per flumina fratris, 


Per pice torrentes atr dgue voragine ripas; 


Aunuit, S totum Na. tremefectt 0/ Impum. 


Here indeed he has preſerved the nod with its ftupendous ef, the- 
making che heavens tremble. - But be has neglected the deſcription 
of the eye-brows and the hair, thoſe chief p:eces of imagery from 
whence the artiſt took the idea of a countenance proper for the Ig: 
of. Gods and Men. 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner z. 
Aut ladunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias: Etiam fine Homero puto 2 
ſciſſe, Jovem nen carere ſupercilits & cæſarie. 

V. 694. Jove aſſumes the throne. ] As Romer makes the firſt coun 
cil of bis men to be one 3 ſcene of aner, whereby the G 
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44, _ HOMER's ILIAD, Hook Is. 
Eate had ſhe view'd the filver-footed dame, 
And all her paſſions kindle into flame. 

Say, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries). 

Who now partakes the ſecrets of the ſkies ? 


dcin chieſs became divided, fo he makes the firſt meeting of the 
Gods to be ſpent in the ſame paſſion; whereby Jupiter is more 

fixed to aſſiſt che Trojans, and Juno more incenſed againſt them. 
Thus the deſign of the poem goes on; the anger which began the 

book overſp:e1ds all exiſtent beings by the latter end of it: heaven 
and earth become engaged in the ſubjet, by which it riſes to a great 
importance in the reader's eyes, and is haſtened forward into the 
briſkeſt ſcenes of action that can be framed upon that violent paſ- 

ſion. I ö 

5. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſſes being 
deſcribed with all the deſires and pleifor:s, the paſſions and 

humours of mank nd, the com nentators have tiken a licence from 
thence to draw not only moral obſervatione, but alſo ſatirical re- 
ſlect ions out of this part of the poet. Theſe J am ſorry to fee fall 

ſo hard upon womankind; and all by Juno's means. Sometimes 
the procures them a leſſon for their curiofity and unquietneſs, and 
at 0ther-times ſor their loud and vexatious tempers. Juno deſerves 


; - "them on the one hand, Jupiter thunders them out on the other, 


and the learned gentlemen are very particular in enlarging with re- 
maks on both ſides. In her firſt ſpeech they make the poet deſcribe 
the inquiſitive temper of womankind in general, and their reſtleſſ · 
neſs if they are not adm tꝛed into every ſecret, In his anſwer to 
this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remonſtrance by which it is 
proper for huſbands to calm them. In her reply, they find it is the 
nature of women to be more obſtinate for being yielded to: and in 
his ſecond return to her, they ſee the laſt method to be uſcd with 
them upon failure of the firſt, which is the exerciſe of ſovereign - 
authority, | . 5 | 

Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity up- 
off the ladies, and ſpirited the whole with-ſatirical additions of his 
| own, But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere anitnadverted upon 
the good biſhop of Theſſalonica, for his ſage admonitions againſt the 
fair ſex) has not talten the leaſt notice of this general defection from 
complaiſance in all the commentators. She ſ'ems willing to give 
the whole paſſage a more important turn, and incline us to think 
that Homer deſigned to repreſent the folly and danger of prying ia- 
to the ſecrets of providence, *Tis thrown into that air in this tranſ- 
lation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive in general, but as 
it 148 more reſpectful to the ladies in particular; nor ſhould we (any 
more than Madam Dacier) have mentioned what thoſe old fellows 
have ſaid, but to deſire their protection againſt ſome modern critics, 


their diſciples, who may arraige this proceeding. 


Book TJ. HOME R' TLIAD. 65 
Thy Jano knows not the decrees of fate, 5700 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 
What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Jove in prudence from his conſort hides ? 
To this the thund'rer: ſeek not thou to deze 5 
The ſacred counſels of almighty mid! ce 
Involv'd in darkneſs lies the great decre,ñ 
Nor can the depths of fate be pictc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt halt know; 
he firſt of Gods above, and Men below 5 8 
But thou, ner they, ſhall Teeteh the thoughts 42 
| ' + mold Ju 
Deep in the. cloſe rech(ſes of my foul, 

Full on the fire: the Goddeſs of the ſkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 
And thus return'd. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay,  - 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway ? acl 
Thy boundlefs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 
But tis for Greece I fear: for late was ſeen 
In cloſe conſult, the filver-feoted Queen. 


Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 720 
Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky, 1 
What fatal favour: has the Goddeſs won © 


To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon ? 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, | 
And glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 725 


v. 713. Roll d the large orbs.] The Greek is. besen eib Hex, 
whach is commonly tranſlated the uenerable o- cy d Juno. Madam 
Dacier very well obſerves that gi is only an augmentative particle, 
and ſigniſies no more than walde. It may be added, that the ima- 
gination that oxen have larger eyes than ord:nary is ill-grounded,; 
and has no foundation in truth; their eyes are po larger in- propor- 
tion than thoſe of men, or of moſt other animals. But de it as it 
will, the deſign of the poet, which is only to expreſs. 3 off 
her eyes, is anſwered in the paraphraſe, 
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Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ftrives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide; 
Vein is the ſearch. preſumptuous and abhor d, 
Anxious, to thee, And odious to thy Lord. 
Let this ſuffice ;, th? immutable decree 1. 730 
No force can fhake-: what is, that ought to be. 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 


But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 


Th' united ſtrength of all the Gods above 

In vain reſiſts th omnipotence of Jove. | 735 
The Thund' rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply; 

A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky. Mes; 


The feaſt difturb'd with-forrow. Vulcan ſa ,  :| 1 
His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe: 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 740 


Thus interpo d the · architect divine. 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: 


Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 


We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 745 
Thou Goddeſs mother, with our ſire comply, 

Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky: 

Left, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gbds. 


5. 741. Thus inter pos d the arcbftect divine.} This quarrel of the 
Gods being come to its height, the poet makes Vulcan interpoſe, 
who freely puts them in mind of pleaſure, inoffenſively adviſes Juno, 
illuftrates his advice by an'example of his own misfortune, turning 


the jeſt on himſelf to enliven the banquet; and concludes the part 


he is to ſupport with ſerving Nectar about. Homer had here his 
Minerva or Wiſdom to interpoſe again, and every other quality of 
the mind refided in heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : fo 
thait his introducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of choice, 
but an infight into nature. He knew that a friend to mirth often 
diverts or ſtops quarrels, eſpecially when he contrives to ſubmit him- 
frif to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to part in good humour, 


* 
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If you ſubmit, the Thund' rer ſtands appeas' d 75 

The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd. : 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and rifing with a bound, 

The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown d, 

Which held to Juno in a chearful way, | 

Goddeſs (hecried) be patient and obey. - 1.1368 

Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, a 

J can but grieve, unable to defend. 

What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 

Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove? A} 

Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, , 7&© 

Hurl'd headlong downward from th' etherial height; 

Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground; 

Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt; e 

The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 7255 
He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, | 

Which, with a ſmile, the white - arm'd queen. re- 

Ceͤiv'd. . 


* 2 - 
. 


or in a diſpoſition to friendſhip ; when prave repreſentations are 
ſometimes reproaches, ſometimes lengthen the debate by occafioning 
defences, ' and ſometimes introduce new parties into the conſe. 
* quences of it, 


V. 760. Once in your cauſe I. felt bis matcLleſs might.] © They who 
« ſearch another vein of allegory for hidden knowledge in natural 
« philoſoph Jo gave conſidered Jupiter and Juno as beaven, and the 
« air, whoſ: ance is interrupted when the air is troubled ab 
ce but reſtored again when it is cleared by heat, or Vulcan the Go 
re of heat. Him they call a divine artificer, from the activity or ge- 
ce neral uſe of fire in working. They ſuppoſe him to be born in 
„ heaven, where philoſophers ſay that element has its proper plate; 
ce and is thence derived to the earth, which is fignified by the fall of 
„Vulcan; that he fell in Lemnos, becauſe that iſland abounds with 
r ſubterranean fires; and that he contracted a lameneſs or impery 
« fection by the fall; the fire not being ſo pure and actise below, 
« but mixcd and terreſtrial.” Euftathizs. 


. 767. Nich, 4with 4 ſmile, the white-arm'd queen vectiny 405 


* 
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Then to the reſt he fill'd; and in his burn, 


Each to his lips apply'd the nectar d urn. 


Volcan with aukward grace his oftes plies, 770 


And unextinguiſſt'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies, 


Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong, 


_ hi feaſts ambroſial, and celeftial ſong. 
Apollo tun'd the lyre; the muſes round 


With voice alternate aid the ſilver found, _ 775 | 


Meantime the radiant fan, to mortal ſight 
Deſcending fwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 


Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 


The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art: 


The epithet und- or white - arm' d, is uſed by Homer ſeve · 


_ xaltimes before, in this book, This was the firſt paſſage where it 
- could be introduced with any eaſe or grace; becauſe the action ſhe 


is here deſcribed iny of extending her arm to the cup, gives it an oc- 
caſion of diſplaying its beauties, and in a manner demands the epi- 


V. 771. Laughter age the ſkies, ] Vulcan deſigned to move laugh- 
ter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, with his 
aukward limping. carriage. But though he prevailed, and Homer 
tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not to mention a 
word of his lamenefs. It would have been cruel in him, and wit 
out of ſeaſon, to have enlarged with deriſion upon an imperſection 
which is out of one's power to remedy, According to this good- 
-Fathred opinion of Euſtathius, Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a lit- 
tle barbatouſſy. He makes his character perfectly comical, he is 
che jeſt of the board, and the Gods ate very merry upon the imper- 
Feftions of His figure. Chapman led him into this error in general, 
is well as into ſotne indecencies of expreſſion in particular, which 
Will be ſeen upon comparing them. | 


For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the Gods, ſet 
notes on lib. LL PW. 517. : a ; 

| . 778. Then to their Harry domes. ] The aſtrologers aſſign twelve 
houſes to the planets, wherein they are ſaid to have dominion, Now 


becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manſion for every God, the 
ancients write that he firſt gave occaſion for this doctrine, | 


. ¶— 
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Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 


. 780. Jove on his couch reclin d bis awful bend. ] Euſtathius makes 

a diſtinction between xa: dei and yx18y ; the words which are uſed 
at the end of this book, and the beginning of the next, with regard 
to Jupiter's ſleeping, He ſays wade only means lying down in 
a diſpoſition to ſleep ; which ſalves the contradiction that elſe would 
follow in the next book, where it is ſaid Jupiter did not ſleep. I 
only mention this to vindicate the tranſlation which differs from 
Mr. Dryden's, 

It has been remarked by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the only book 
of the twenty-four without any ſimile, a figure in which Homer 
abounds every. where elſe. The like remark is made by Madam 
Dacier. upon the firſt of the Odyſſey ; and becauſe the poet has ob=. 
ſerved the ſame conduct in both works, it is concluded he thought a 
fimplicity of ſtyle, without the great figures, was proper during the 
firſt information of the reader, This obſervation may be true, and 


admits of refined reaſonings; but for my part I cannot think the 
book had been the worſe, though he had thrown in as many fimiles/ 
as Virgil has in the firſt /Eneid, ts; "s 


Ver. I. D 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The trial of the army and catalogue of the forces. 


JUPITER, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, ſends 
a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him to lead 
the army to baitle; in order to make the Greeks ſenſible 
7 their quant of Achilles. The general, who is de- 
uded with the hopes of taking Troy without his aſ- 
SiRance, but fears the army was diſcouraged by bis ab- 


ence and the late plague, as well as by the length of 


zime, contrives to make trial of their diſpoſition by a 
ftratagem, He firſt communicates his deſign to the 
Princes in council, that he would propoſe a return to the 
Soldiers, and that they ſhould put a ſtop to them if the 
propoſal was embraced. Then he aſſembles the whole 
- heſt, and upon moving for a return to Greece, they una- 
ni mouſiy agree to it, aud run to prepare the ſhips. 
T hey are detained by the management of Ulyſſes, who 
ehaſtiſes the inſolencs of Therfites, The Aſſembly is re- 
called, ſeveral ſpeeches - 
length the advice of Neſtor followed, which wwas to 
make a general muſter of the troops, and to divide them 
into their ſeveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. 
This gives occaſion to the poet to enumerate all the forces 
of the Greeks and Trojans, and in a large catalogue. 


The time employed in this book conſiſts not entirely of 
one day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and 
For the ſea-ſhore ; toward the end it removes to 
40%. | 


* a 


e on the occaſion, and at 
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OW pleaſing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, 
Th' immortals ſlamber'd on their thrones above; 
All, but the ever-wakeſul eyes of Jove, 
To honour Thetis' ſon he bends his care, 5 
And plunge the Gretks in all the woes of war: 
Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 
And thus commands the Viſion of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding Dream ! and light as air, | 
To Agatnemnon's ample tent repair, | 10 


vy. 1. Now pleaſin „ &c.] Ariſtotle tells us in the twenty- 
Re. chapter of his or, that this place had been objected 
to by ſome critics in thoſe times. They thought it gave a very ill 
idea of the military diſcipline of the Greeks, to repreſent a whole 
army unguarded, and all the leaders aſleep: they alſo pretended it 
was ridiculous to deſeribe all the Gods ſleeping befides Jupiter. To 
both theſe Ariſtotle anſwers, that nothing is more uſual or allowable 
than that figure which puts all for the greater part. One may add 
with reſpe& to the latter criticiſm, that nothing could give a better 
image of the ſuperiority of Jupiter to the other Gods (or of the ſa- 
preme Being to all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy here aſcribed 
to him, over all things divine and human, Fs 
V. 9: Fly hence deluding — It appears from Ariſtotle, Poet. 
cap. 26. that Homer was accuſed of impiety, ſor making Jupiter 
the author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there were anciently 
theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; AjSouery 38 04 85x Of diebat, 
Let ns give him great glory. (Inſtead of which we have in the preſent 
copies, Tparom $3 A epnrlai.) But Hippias found a way to bring 
off Homer, only by placing the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, 
&:36ner, for Att., the infinitive for the imperative; which 
amounts to no more than he bade the dream to promiſe him great 
glory. But Macrobius de Somnio Scip. lib. i, cap. 7, takes off this 
imputation entirely, and will not allow there was any lye in 
the caſe. *© Agamemnon (ſays he) was ordered by the dream to lead 
out all the forces of the Greeks, (Ilayov3iu is the word) and pro- 
« miſed the victory on that condition: now Achilles and his forces 
«© not being ſummoned to the aſſembly with the reſt, that neglect 
% abſolved Jupiter from his promiſe,” This remark Madam Da- 
cier has inſerted without mentioning its author. Mr. Dacier takes 
notice of a paſſage in the ſcripture exactly parallel to this, where 
God 1s repreſented making uſe of the malignity of his creatures to ac 
compliſh his judgments, It is in 2 Chron, ch, xvii. N. 19, 20, 21. 


And the Lerd ſaid, Who wee Abab, tb be may go up and fall 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattel'd train, 


Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain, 


Declare, ev'n now tis given him to deſtro 
g y 


The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy, 


For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 13 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 


Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 


And nodding Ilion waits th* impending fall. 

Swift as the word the vain Illuſion fled, 
Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 20 
Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian ſage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the King. 
Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's care oppreſt, 25 
Oh Atreus' ſon | canſt thou indulge thy reſt? 


Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 


Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. - 30 
Monarch awake ! *tis Jove's command I bear, _ 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. 


. Ramoth Gilead? And 2 came forth a ſpirit, and flood before the 
Lord, and ſaid, I will perſuade him. the Lord ſaid unto him, 
Wherewith ? And be ſaid I will go forth, and I will be a lying ſpirit 
ſn the mouth of all bis prophets. And be ſaid, Thou ſhalt perſuade him, 
and prevail alſo : Go forth and do ſo, Vide Dacier upon Ariſtotle, 
cap. 26. 

20. Deſcends, and hovers o er Arides bead.) The whole action 


of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to philoſophy. It 


perches on his head, to intimate that part to be the ſeat of the ſoul: 
it is circumfuſed about him, to expreſs that total poſſeſſion of the 
ſenſes which fancy has during our ſleep. It takes the figure of the 
perſon who was deareft to Agamemnon; as whatever we think of 
moſt, when awake, is the common object of our dreams. And juſt 
at the inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an impreſſion that the 
voice ſeems ſtill to ſound in his ear. No deſcription can be more 
exact or lively, Euftathive, Dacier. 
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In juſt array draw forth th* embattl'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 
Ev'n now, O King ! 'tis given thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon“ devoted wall, 


And nodding llion waits th' impending fall. 40 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, x 


And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 

The Phantom faid ; then vaniſh'd from his ſigh 
Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 44 
A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy: - 


J. 33. Draw forth th' embattel d train, &c.] The dream here re- 
ts the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that he received it. 
t is no leſs than the Father of Gods and men who gives the order, 
and to alter a word were preſumption.” Homer conſtantly makes his 
envoys obſerve this practice as a mark of decency and reſpect. Ma- 
dam Dacier and others have applauded this in general, and aſked by 
what authority an ambaſſador could alter the terms of his commiſ. 
ſion, ſincehe-is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who gave the 
charge? But this is not always the caſe in our author, who not 
only makes ufe of this conduct with reſpe& to the orders of a 
1 higher power, but in regard to equals alſo; as when one Goddeſs 
| defires another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and ſhe immediately 
takes the words from- her mouth and repeats them, of which we- 
have an inſtance in this book. Some objection too may be raiſed 
in this manner, when commiſſions are given in the utmoſt haſte 
(in a battle or the like) upon ſudden emergencies, where it ſeems 
not very natural to ſuppoſe -a man has time to get ſo many words 
| by heart as he is made to repeat exactly. In the preſent inſtance, . 
, tbe repetitien is certainly graceful, though Zenodotus thought it not 
o the third time, when Agamemnon tells his dream to the council. 
1 do nat pretend to decide upon the point: for though the reve- 
rence of the repetition ſeemed leſs needful in that place, than when 
it was delivered immediately from Jupiter; yet (as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves) it was neceſſary for the aſſembly to know the circumſtances 
of this dream, that the truth of the relation might be unſuſpec - 
ted. 
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Vain as he was, and to the future blind; 

Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 

What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 

What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain! 

Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeſtial murmꝭ ring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 

Around him next the regal mantle threw, 

_ TW.embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd ; 

The ftarry faulchion glitter'd at his fide ; 

And laſt his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 

Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods, 

Now rofie morn aſcends the court of Jove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 

The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 

To range the camp and ſummon all the bands: 

The gath'ring hoſts the Monarch's word obey ; 

While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 

In his black ſhip the Pylian Prince he found ; 

There calls a Senate of the Peers around: 

Th' aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 

The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaſt. 

Friends and Confed'rates ! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear, 

Late as I flumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight ; 

Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 

The fame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 

The heav'nly Phantom hover'd o'er my head, 
And, doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreus“ fon ? (he faid) 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its fafety a whole people owes; 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe, 
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Monarch awake ! tis Jove's command 1 bear, 

Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care. 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain? 

Ev'n now, O King! *tis given thee to deſtroy 85 
The lofty tow'rs of wide - extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon? devoted wall, 

And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. go 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! | 
'The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 

Now, vahant chiefs ! ſince heav'n itſelf alarms; 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


— 


y. 93. Now, valiant ebieffs &c.] The beſt commentary extant 
upon the firſt part of this book is in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
who has given us an admirable explication of this whole condu of 
Agamemnon in his ſecond treatiſe IIe io yupudiio pivay. He lays, 
« This Prince had nothing ſo much at heart as to draw the Greeks 
« to a battle, yet knew not how to proceed without Achilles, who 
« had juſt retired from the army; and was apprehenfive that the 
« Greeks who were diſpleaſed at the departure of Achilles, might 
« refuſe obedience to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command it. 
& In this circumſtance he propoſes to the Princes in council to 
« make a trial of arming the Grecians, and offers an expedient 
« himſelf; which was, that he ſhould ſound their diſpoſitions by 
« exhorting them to ſet ſail for Greece, but that then the other 
« Princes ſhould be ready to difſuade and detain them. If any ob- 
« ject to this ſtratagem, that Agamemnon's whole ſcheme would 
«& be ruined if the army ſhould take him at his word (which was 
« very probable) it is to be anſwered, that his defign lay deeper 
cc than tacy imagine, nor did he depend upon his ſpeech only for 
« detaining them. He had ſome cauſe to fear the Greeks had a 
« pique againſt him which they had concealed, and whatever it was, 
« he judged it abſolutely neceſſary to know it before he proceeded 
& to a battle, He therefore furniſhes them with an. occaſion to 
« manifeſt it, and at the ſame time provides againſt any ill effects 
« it might have, by his ſecret orders to the Princes. It ſucceeds : 
„ accordingly, and when the troops are running to embark, they 
& are ſtopped by Ulyſſes and Neſtor,” - One may farther obſerve 
that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in Neſtor's ſhip, as one whois 
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But firft, with caution, try what yet they dare. 9 
| - Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war? | 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and ſat; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 
(Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithſul ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it heav'n! this warning ſhould be loſt! 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, og 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. | 
Thus ſpoke the ſage : the Kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey : 
"The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 110 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees | 
Cluſt'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 


wiſdom and ſecreſy was moſt confided in. The ſtory of the vifion's 
appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage him in ſome degree: it 
looked as if Jupiter himſelf added weight to his counſels by making 
uſe of that venerable appearance, and knew this to be the moſt 
powerful method of recommending them to Agamemnon. It was 
therefore but natural for Neſtor to ſecond the motion of the King, 
and by the help of his authority it prevailed on the other Princes. 
y. 111. As from ſome rocky cleft. ] This is the firſt ſimile in Ho- 
mer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all mankind. in 
the number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons. There are- 
{carce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from him, and therefore 
when he- ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to be commended but as an 
unprover, Scaliger ſeems not to have thought of this, when he 
compares the ſimiles of theſe two authors (as indeed they are the 
places moſt obvious to compariſon). The preſent paſſage is an in- 
| Hance of it, to which he oppoſes the following verſes in the fuſt 
.£Eneid, v. 434 | 


Nualis apes &ftate rovã per florea rura 
Exercet ſub ſole laber, cum gentis adultot 
Educunt foetus, aut cùm liguentia mella 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; f 
Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd croud, 1153 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. | 
So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deaf ning ſound;z. 119 
Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground. 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 


Aut onera accipiunt wenientim, aut agmine fat . 
Ignawum fucos pecus a præſepibus arcents 
Fervet opus, redolentgue thymo fragrantia mella. 


This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in particular extoſs- 
the harmony and ſweetneſs of the verification above that of our 
2 3 againſt which cenſure we need only appeal to the ears of? 

reader. | 1 


"Hors im rt pihioozuy dSndoy; 

IliTpng tx At vpns 2146 vie i N , 

By) o 85 ewiTo)as in dv9e 7 u,uujietr. 

At r if duc areworhalai, a; Si ms h, cs. 
But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular comparifon 2 : 
there is a very fine one in the ſixth Æneid, y. 707. that better agrees 
with Homer's ; and nothing is more evident than that the defign of 
theſe two is very different: Homer intended to deſcribe the multi- 
tude of Greeks pouring. out of the ſhips, Virgil the diligence and 
labour of the builders at Carthage. And Macrobius, who obſerves 
this difference, Sat, lib. v. c. 11, ſhould alfo have found, that: 
therefore the ſimiles ought not to be compared together. The beau 
ty of Homer's is not inferior to Virgil's, if we conſider with what 
exactneſs it anſwers to its end. It conſiſts of three particulars; the- 
vaſt number of the troops is expreſſed in the ſwarms, their tumul 
tuous manner of ifluing out of the ſhips, and the perpetual egreſſion 
which ſeemed without end, are imaged in the bees pouring out of 
the rock, and laſtly, their diſper ſion over all the ſhore, in their deſcend- - 
ing on the flowers in the vales. Spondanus was therefore miſtaken 
when be thought the whole application of this compariſon lay iu 
the ſingle word Id catervatim, as Chapman has juſtly obſervtd. 

+. 121. Fame flies before.) This aſſembling of the ata vs full of. 

beauties ::the lively deſcriptiomof their overſpreading;the tld, the. 
noble - boldneſs of the. figure when Fame is repreſented in perſon 
Mining at 4heir head: the univerſal tumult ſucceeded by a foiemays 
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Nine facred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, ſufpend the liſt'ning croud. 
Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 125 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 
The King of Kings his awful figure rais'd ; 
High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz d: 
The golden ſceptre, of celeftial frame, 
By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 136 
To Pelops he th* immortal gift refign'd ; - \ 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 
In Atreus? hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends ; 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 

On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin'd 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd, 


filence ;. and laſtly the graceful riſing of Agamemnon, all contribute 
to caſt a majeſty on this part, In the paſſage of the Sceptre, Homer 
has found an artful.and poetical manner of acquainting us with the 
high deſcent of Agamemnon, and celebrating the hereditary right of 
his family; as well as finely hinted the original of his power to be 
derived from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre was firſt the gift of Ju- 
piter. It is with reference to this, that in the line where he firſt 
mentions it, he calls it Agi ,, and accordinglyit is tranſlated. 
in that _ { 2 eee 

N. 138. And artful thus pronounc d the ſpeech defign'd.] The re- 
marks 4 D this ſpeech 1 Bange G52 ad all toge - 
ther, though they lie ſcattered in his two diſcourſes api io xnuea- 
Tio u iu, the ſecond of which is in a great degree but a repetition 
of the precepts and examples of the firſt, This happened, I believe, 
from his haviag compoſed them at diſtinct times and upon different 
occaſions, | F 

It js. an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem to aim at per- 
% fuading: one thing, and at the ſame time inforce the contrary.. 
« This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in all occaſions of danger, 
and of this Homer has afforded a. moſt powerful example in the 
« cration of Agamemnon. It is a method perfectly wonderful, 
and even carries in it an appearance of abſurdity; for all that we 
« generally eſteem the faults of oratory, by this means become the 
« yirtues of it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in. a 


«« Rhetorician than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are cably 
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Ve ſons of Mars partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 140 


anſwered or may be retorted upon himſelf; the former is a weak 
art, the latter a dangerous one; and Agamemnon here deſigned- 
y deals in both. For it is plain that if a man muſt not uſe weak 
arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt him, when he intends to 
perſuade the thing he ſays; then on the other fide, when he does 
not intend it, he muſt obſerve the contrary proceeding, and make 
what are the faults of oratory in general, the excellencies of that 
oration in particular, or etherwiſe he will contradiftt his own in- 
tention, and perſuade the contrary to what he means, Agamem=- 
non begins with an argument eafily anſwered, by telling them 
« that Jupiter had promiſed to crown their arms with victory. For 
if Jupiter had promiſed: this, it was a reaſon. for the ſtay in the 
&« camp, But now (ſays he) Jove has deceived us, and we muſt 
& return with ignominy, This is another of the ſame kind, for 
&« it ſhews what a diſgrace it is to return. What follows is of the 
c«c 
«4 
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ſecond ſort, and may be turned againſt him. Jove will have it 

ſo: for which they have only Agamemnon's word, but Jove's 

own promiſe to the contrary, That God has overthrown many 
« cities, and will yet overturn many others, This was a ſtrong 
< reaſon to ſtay, and put their confidence in him. It is ſhamefut 
« to have it told to alb poſterity, that ſo many thouſand Greeks, 
« after a war of ſo long continuance, at laſt returned home baffled 
&« and unſucceſsful. . All this- might have been ſaid: by a profeſt ad- 
« yerſary to the cauſe he pleads, and indeed is the fame thing 
4 Ulyſſes ſays elſewhere in reproach of their flight, The conclu- 
c fion evidently ſhews the intent of the ſpeaker. Haſte then; let 
« us fly; $£vy0pty, the word which of all others was moſt likely to 
« prevail upon them to ſtay ; the moſt open term of diſgrace he 
* could poſſibly have uſed : it is the fame which Juno makes uſe 
« of to Minerva, Minerva to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to the 
« troops, to diſſuade their return; the ſame which Agamemnon 
« himſelf had: uſed to inſult Achilles, and which Homer never em 
« ploys but with the mark of cowardice and inſamy. _ 

The ſame author fanther obſerves, ©© That this whole oration has 
« the air of being ſpoken-in-a paſſion. It begins with a ſtroke of 
< the greateſt raſhneſs and impatienee.. ; has been unjuft,, 
«© Heaven has deceived-us, Phis renders all he ſhall fay of the leſs 
« authority, at the ſame time that it conceals his own artifice ; for 
« his anger ſeems to account for the incongruities he utters. I 
could not ſuppreſs. ſo fine a remark, though it falls out af the order 
of thoſe which: precede it. 

Before I leave this-article,, I muſt take notice that this ſpeech off 
Agamemnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth Iliad, and 
(according to Dionyſius] for the ſame purpoſe, to detaig the army at. 
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Of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 
And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils, 
Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt, 145 
Our blood, our treaſure, *and our glory loſt, 

So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 

At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall ; 

He ſhakes the feeble props of human traſt, 

And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 150 


What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 


Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. 


So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 155 | 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaft, | 


the lege after a defeat; though it ſeems unartful to put the 1 
trick twice upon the Greeks by the fame perſon, and in the fame 
words too. We may indeed ſuppoſe the firſt feint to have remained 
undiſcovered, but at beſt it is a management in the Poet not very 
entertaining to the readers, 

F. 155. So ſmall their number, &c.) This part has a low air in 
compariſon with the reſt of the ſpeech, Scaliget calls it tabernariam 
6raticnim : but it is well obſerved by Madam Dacier, that the image 
Agamemnon here gives of the Trojans, does not only render their 
numbers contemptible in compariſon of the Greeks, but their per- 
fons too : for it makes them appear but as a few vile ſlaves fit only 
to ſerve them with wine. To which we may add, that it affords 2 
proſpect to his ſoldiers of their future ſtate and triumph, after the 
conqueſt of their enemies. 

This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadyert upon a computation: 
of the number of the Trojans, which the learned Angelus Politian 
has offered at in his Preface to Homer, He-thinks they were fifty 
thouſand without the auxiliaries, from the conclufion of the - eighthy 
Hiad, where it is ſaid there were a thouſand funeral piles ef Trejans 
and pfty men attending each of them. But that the auxiliaries are 
to be admitted into that number, appears plainly from this place: 
Agamemnon expreſsly diſtinguiſhes the native Trojans from the aids, 
at d reckons hut one to ten Grecians, at which eſtimate there could 
not be above tenIhouſand Trojans, See. the nor un the catalogus, 
1 | | | 
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All rank'd by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. 
But other forces have aur hopes o'erthrown, 
And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall!  - 16s 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call: | 
L ove, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
Tis nature's voice, and nature we ober. 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us oer, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your ſails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav'n-defended Troy. 

His deep defign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides* fpeech. The mighty numbers move. | 
So roll the billows to th' Icarian ſhore; 1d 198 
From Eaſt and South when winds begin to roar. 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 
The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 


V. 16 3.— Decay d our veſſels lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the woretched power to fly.] 


This, and ſome other paſlages, are here tranſlated correſpondent to 
the general air and ſenſe of this ſpeech, rather than juſt to the letter. 
The telling them in this-place how much their ſhipping was decayed, 

was o hint of their danger in returning, as Madam Dacier has re- 

marked. 

7. 175 Sa roll the bills, &e. ] One may take notice that Homer in. 
theſe two fimilitudes has judiciouſly made choice of the two moſt- 
wavering and inconſtant things in nature, to compare with the mul- 
titude ; the waves and ears of corn. The firſt alludes to the noiſe 
and tumult of the people, in the breaking and rolling of the billows 3 
the ſecond to their taking the ſame courſe, like corn bending ons- 
way; and both to the eaſineſa with which they are moved by.cvery- 
breath 42 - * 1%; 4 1 


5 
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And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, | 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend: 180 
Thus o' er the field the moving hoſt appears, | 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath' ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet 
| Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long-reſounding cries they urge the train 185 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. | 
They toil, they fweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain ; 190 
But Jove's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-eyed maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly! Oh dire diſgrace! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race ? 7 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th' adultr'ous ſpouſe, | 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 195 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon' deteſted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms, 2co 
Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte ! the flying hoſt detain, * 
Not let one ſail be hoiſted on the main. | 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus height. 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight ; 
Ulyſſes, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 20g 
For prudent counſel like the Gedyienpwn'd : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Hero ſtaod, 
Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Laertes fon } 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 210 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? 
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Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 

Still unreveng'd, a thouſand heroes bleed pu 

Haſte gen'rous Ithacus ! prevent the ſhame, . 215 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim, 

Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, | 

And to th? Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 

The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, © 
Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd: 220 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd th” imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies thro? all the Grecian train, 
Each Prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd 22g / 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 

Warriours like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom bleſt, 
By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt, 

The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears ; 

He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 230- 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 

Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke. 

Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 

But if a elam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, | 235 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows, 
Be ſtill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field! 

Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land, 240 
Be ſilent, wretch, and think not here allowd 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud, 

To one ſole Monarch Jove commits the ſway; 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 


7. 243. To one ſole Monarch.) Thoſe perſons are under a miſtake 
who would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſalute monarchy, Ho- 
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With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 245 
The loudeſt ſilenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. | 

Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 

"Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 

Murm'ring they move, ag when old Ocean roars, 

And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores : 250: 

The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound, 

At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 

And a ſtill ſilence lulls the camp to peace. 

Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 255 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 


mer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of an army during the 
time of his commiĩſſion. Nor is Agamemnon ſtyled King of Kings 
in any other ſenſe, than as the reſt of the Princes had given him 
the ſupreme authority over: them in the ſiege. Ariftotle deſines a 
King, ZTpz1»yo8 %% nv In Sixarics Beoiede, x, Tiv erpes Ode 
Kg -; Leader of the war, Judge of controverſies, and Preſident 
of the ceremonies of the Gods. That he had the principal care of 
religious rites, appears from many places in Homer; and that his 
power was no where abſolute but in war: for we find Agamemnon 
inſulted in the council, but in the army threatning deferters with 
death. He was under an obligation to preſerve the privileges of his 
country, purſuant to which Kings are ealled by our author Alxacg- 
rbk, and Qguiroriase, the diſpenſers or managers of 2 
And Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
Kings, whether hereditary or elective, had a council of their chief 
men, as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify ; nor was it (he - + 
adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have a full liberty to 
do whatever they pleaſe, Dion. Hal. lib. ii. Fi. | 

J. 255. Therfites only.] Theancients have aſcribed to Homer the- 
firit ſketch of Satyric or Comic poetry, ef which ſort was his poem 
called Margites, as Ariftotle reports. Though. that piece be loſt, 
chis character of Therſites may give us a taſte of his vein in that 
kind. But whether ludicrous deſcriptions ought to have place in 
the Epic poem, has been juſtly- queſtioned : neither Virgil nor any 
of the moſt approved Ancients have thought fit to admit them into 
their compoſitions · of that nature 3 nor: any of the beſt moderns ex- 
cept Milton, whoſe fondneſe- for Homer might be: the reaſon of it. 
However this is in its kind a very maſterly part; and our Author: 
has ſhewn great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to com- 
gie che. picture of a pernicious. creature oi wit; the chief of which. 
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Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul' d. 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
With witty malice ſtudious to defame; - 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 260 
But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyle 7 
To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain-ſhoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread, 265 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt, 
_ Ulyſſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; | 
But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. . 270 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, | 
Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne, | 
Amidfſ the glories of ſo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 


are a deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a contempt of his 
ſuperiours. And he ſums up the whole very ftrongly, by ſaying. 
that Therſites hated Achilles and Ulyſſes; in which, as Plutarch 
has remarked in his treatiſe of envy and Loa he makes it the 
.. utmoſt completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence to the 
beſt men, What is farther obſervable is, that Therſites js never 
heard of after this his firſt appearance: ſuch a ſcandalous character 
is to be taken no more notice of, than juſt to ſhe that it is deſpiſed.. 

Homer has obſerved the ſame conduct with regard to the moſt de- 
formed and moſt beautiful perſon of his peem , for Nireus is thus 
mentioned once and no more throughout the Iliad. He places a 
- worthleſs Beauty and an ill- natured Wit upon the ſame foot, and 
. ſhews that the gifts of the body without thoſe owcthe mind are not 
more deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf without virtue. 


y. 275. Amidſt the ghrics,] It is remarked by Dionyfins Hali- 


carnaſſus, in his treatiſe of the Examination of Writers, that there 


could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the army to their 
obedience, than this of our author. When they were offended at 


their general in favour of Achilles, nothing could more weaken, 
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"Tis thine whate'er the warriour's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 

With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 

'Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o“ erflow. 280 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches rolled, 


What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold? 


Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow'rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 


And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 285 


For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear ? 

But ſafer-plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies ; 

Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome yaliant leader's prize? 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 

Some captive fair to bleſs thy Kingly bed ? 290 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſabmit we muſt, 

Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 

Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 

Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore f 
In loves and pleaſure on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 J 


Achilles's intereſt than to make ſuch a fellow as Therſites appear 
of his party, whoſe impertinence would give them a diſguſt of 
thinking or acting like him. There is no ſurer method to reduce 
generous ſpirits, than to make them ſee they are purſuing the ſame 
views with people of no merit, and ſuch whom they cannot 
forbear deſpiſing themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in this 


| ſpeech but what might become the mouth of Neftor himſelf, if * 


except a word or two. And had Neſtor ſpoken it, the army 
certainly ſet ſail for Greece ; but becauſe it was uttered by a ridi- 
culous fellow whom they are aſhamed to follow, they are reduced, 
and ſatisfied to continue the ſiege. 

v. 284. The Greeks and J.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are the few 
words which Dionyſius objects to in the foregoing paſſage, I can- 
not but think ue grave commentators here very much miſtaken, 
who imagine Therſites in earneſt in theſe vaunts, and ſeriouſly re- 
prove his infolence, They ſeem to me manifeſt ſtrokes of irony, 


which had rendered them ſo much the more improper in the mouth 


of Neſtor, who was otherwiſe none of the leaſt boaſters himſelf. 
And conſidered as ſuch, they are equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, 


which bas an infinite deal of ſpirit, humour, and ſatyr. 


And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 300 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
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We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 
When Hector comes : ſo great Achilles may: 

From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 

From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 


— 


Fierce from his ſeat at this Ulyſſes ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 30g 
Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſoy'reign reign. 
Have we not known thee, ſlave | of all our hoſt, 316 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs ; 
Be that their care ; to fight like men be ours. 315 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 
Art thou that Hero, eould thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 320 


And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more; 


If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 

Expel the council where our Princes meet, 

And ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro? the fleet. 425 
He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 

The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 


V. 326, 2 and cov ring. ] The vile figure Therſites makes. 
here is a good piece of groteſque ; the pleaſure expreſſed by the 
voldiers at this action of Ulyſſes (notwithſtanding they are diſag- 
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On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe; 

The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he fat, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 330 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tearyy 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought: 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ? 

What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? 

Great in the council, glorious in the field. 333 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 

Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 


Sedition filence, and affert the throne. 


"Twas thus the general voice the Hero prais'd, 


Wo riſing, high th* imperial ſceptre rais'd ; 341 


The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 

(In form a herald] bade the crouds attend. 

Th' expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung. | 
To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 345; 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e er he ſpoke, 


His ſilence thus the prudent Hero broke. 


Unhappy monarch! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 


pointed by bim of their hopes of returning) is agreeable to that ge- 
nerous ternper, at once honeſt and-thoughtleſs, which is commonly 


Sound in military men; to whom nothing is ſo odious as a daſtard, 


and who have not naturally the greateſt kindneſs for a wit. 
y- 348. Unhappy monarth ! &c,)] Quintilian, ſpeaking of the 


various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homer, men- 


tions among the greateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this book. 
Nonne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad Achillem legatio continetur, wel in pri- 
mo inter duces illa eontentio, wel dictos in ſecundo ſententiæ, omnes litium ac 
2 explicat arte: ? Aﬀettus quidem wel illos mites, vel bos cen 
ritator, nemo erit tam indactus, qui non ſud in poteſiate bunc autorem ba- 
buifſe fateatur, It is indeed hardly poſſible to find any where more 
refined turns of policy, or more artful touches of oratory, We 
have no ſooner ſeen Agamemnon excel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is. 
to ſhine. no leſs in another directly oppoſite to it. When the ftra- 
tagem of: pretending to ſet fail, had met with too ready a conſent 
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Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 350 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now : / 


. Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 


Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 

What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 355 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main ? 

Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſeat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 

Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 3650 
'The tedious length of nine revolving years. 


from the people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of art, Th 
his firſt ſpeech he had perſuaded the captains with mildneſs, telling 
them the people's glory depended upon' them, and readily giving a 
turn to the firſt deſign, which had like to have been fo dangerous, 
by repreſenting it only as a project of Agamemnon to diſcover the 
cowardly, In his ſecond, he had commanded the ſoldiers with bra- 
very, and made them know what part they ſuſtained in the war. 
In 2 third, he had rebuked the ſeditious in the perſon of Therſites, 
by reproofs, threats, and actual chaſtiſement. And now ein this 
fourth, when all are gathered together, he applies to them in topics 
which equally affect them all: he raiſes their hearts by putting 
them in mind of the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe propheſies of 
which, as they had ſeen the truth in nine years delay, they might 
expect the accompliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs: which is a 
full anſwer to what Agamemnon had ſaid of Jupiter's deceiving 
them, 

Dionyſus obſerves one fingular piece of art, in Ulyſſes's manner 
of applying himſelf to the people when he would infinuate any 
thing to the princes, and addreſſing to the princes when he would 
blame the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they muſt not all pretend 
to be rulers there, let there be one King, one Lord; which is 
manifeſtly a precept deſigned for the leaders to take to themſelves. 
In the ſame: manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the beginning of his 
laſt oration to be a fine Ethopopeia or oblique reprehenſion of the 
people, upon whom the ſeverity of the reproach is made to fall, 
while he ſeems to render the king an object of their pity, | 


Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, Ce, 
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Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 

But vanquiſh'd! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame! 

Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n, 

And try the faith of Chalcas and of heav'n. 365 
What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 


Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd 


Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 

('Twas where the plane - tree ſpread its ſhades 
around) 370 

The altars heav d; and from the crumbling ground 

A mighty dragon mot, of dire portent ; 

From Jove himſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent, 

Straight to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, | 

And curl'd around in many a winding fold, 375 

The topmoſt branch a mother - bird poſſeſs d; 

Eight callow infants flPd the moſly neſt; 

Herſelf the ninth; the ſerpent as he hung, 


Stretch'd his black jaws, and craſh'd the crying young 1 


While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 

The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz d by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 

Nor long ſurviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ſtands 

A laſting prodigy on Aulis* ſands, 385 
Such was the will of Jove 3 and hence we dare 


Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 


For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes, 
And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 


Full of his God, the rev'rend Chalcas cry'd, 396 


Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide. 
This wond'rous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe, 
As many birds as by the ſnake were ſlain, 


So many years the tolls of Greece remain z 395 
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But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : | 
Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fates ſucceed. 
Obey, ye Grecians! with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. PT 
He faid : the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 400 
The hollow ſhips each deaf ning ſhout rebound. 
Then Neſtor thus — Theſe vain debates forbear, 

Ve talk like children, not like heroes dare. 


v. 402. Then Neſtor thus.] Nothing is more obſervable than Ho- 
mer's conduct of this whole incident; by what judicious and-well- 
imagined degrees the army is reſtrained, and wrought up to the de- 
fires of the general, We have given the detail of all the methods 
Ulyſſes proceeded in: the activity of his character is mow to be 
contraſted with the gravity of Neſtor's, who covers and ſtrengthens 
the other's arguments, and conſtantly appears through the poem a 
weighty cloſer of debates, The Greeks had already ſeen their ge- 
neral give way to his authority, in the diſpute with Achilles in the 
former book, and could expect no leſs than that their ſtay ſhould be 
concluded on by Agamemnon as ſoon as Neſtor undertook that 

- cauſe, For this was all they imagined his diſcourſe aimed at; 
but we ſhall find it had a farther deſign, from Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naſſus, „ There are two things (ſays that excellent critic) worthy 

- « of admiration in the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and Neſtor, which are 

, « the different deſigns they ſpeaks with, and the different ap- 
4 plauſes they receive, Ulyſſes had the acclamations of the army, 
« and Neſtor the praiſe of Agamemnon, One may enquire the 

c reaſon, why he extols the latter preferably to the former, when 

« all that Neſtor alledges ſeems only a repetition of the ſame argu- 
« ments which Ulyſſes had given before him: it might be done in 
« encouragement to the old man, in whom it might raiſe a con- 
« cern to find his ſpeech not followed with ſo general an applauſe ag 

« the other's. But we are to refer the ſpeech of Neſtor to that 

& part of oratory which ſeems only to confirm what another has 

« ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther point, Ulyſſes 

« and Neſtor both compare the Greeks to children for their un- 

« manly defire to return home; they both reproach them with 
ce the engagements and vows they had paſt, and were now about to 
« break; they both alledge the proſperous ſigns and omens received 

« from heaven, Notwithſtanding this, the end of their orations 
« ig very different. Ulyſſes's buſineſs was to detain the Greciang 

« when they were upon the point of flying; Neſtor finding that 
« work done to his hands, deſigned to draw them inſtantly to bat · 
& tle, This was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aimed at, which 

* Neſtor's artifice brings to paſs; for while they imagine by all he 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? | 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 405 
Vow'd with hbations and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men! 
While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 

No wonder Troy fo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 

Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway; 410 
We march to war if thou direct the way. | 
But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 

The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

Fo grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 

And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 415 
On that great day when firſt the martial train, 

Big with the fate of lion, plow'd the main; 


cc ſays that he is only perſuading them to tay, they find them- 
« ſelves unawares put into order of battle, and led under their 
ce prince to fight. Dion. Hal. i inXnuatiopuivay, Part 1 and 2. 
We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this ſpeech : 
where he ſays they loſe their time in empty words, he hints at the 
diſpute between Agamemnon and Achilles: where he ſpeaks of 
thoſe who. deſerted the Grecian cauſe, he glances at Achilles in 
particular. When he repreſents Helen in afflicton and tears, he re- 
moves the odium from the perſon in whoſe cauſe they were to fight ; 
and when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe with his council, artfully 
prepares for a reception of his own advice by that modeſt way of pro- 
poſing it. As for the advice itſelf, to divide the army into bodies, 
each of which ſhould be compoſed entirely of men of the ſame 
country; nothing could be better judged both in regard to the pre- 
ſent circumſtance, and with an eye to the future carrying on of the 
war, For the firſt, its immediate effect was to take the whole army 
out of its tumult, break whatever cabals they might. have formed 
together by ſeparating them into a new diviſion, and cauſe every 
fingle mutineer to come inſtantly under the view of his own proper 
officer for correction. For the ſecond, it was to be thought the ar- 
my would be much ſtrengthened by this union: thoſe of different 
nations who had different aims, intereſts and frendſhips, could not 
aſſiſt each other with ſo much zeal, or ſo well concur to the ſame 
end, as when friends aided friends, kinſmen their kinſmen, Sc. 
when each commander had the glory of his own nation in view, 
and a greater emulation was excited between body and body ; as not 
only warring for the honour of Greece in general, but for that of 
every diſtinct State in particular, 6 


— 


Book II. HOME RW ILIA D. 14- 
Jove, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent: 


3 And thunder rolling ſhook the ſirmament. cw” 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 420 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 


Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear. 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
10 Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight; 42g 
Stand forth that Greek l and hoiſt his fail to ff, 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to dime. 


Is Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. - ''- 
| yſelt 
Among thoſe counſels; let not mine beyain'; - 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train: b 
** His ſep' rate troops let ev'ry leader cal. 
cheir Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage with =o: “ 
. What chief, or ſoldier, of the num'rous band. 
Tha Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command. 435 
s of When thus diſtinét they war, ſniall ſoon be known, 
3 And what the cauſe of Ilion not oerthro wn; 
fight; If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are ſo , 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. . £31 
10 = 0 f - 
4 To him the King: How much thy years excel 400 
. In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! 
e pre- ü | | FEREF 
11 V. 440. How much thy move excel.] Every one has obſerved how 
6 glorious an elogium of wiſdom Homer has here given, where Aga- 
every memnon ſo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not for ten Ajax e, 
: BY or Achilles's, but only for ten Neſtar's. For the reſt of this ſpeech, 
. * Dionyſius has ſummed it up as follows. „ Agamemnon being now 
:Ferent convinced the Greeks were offended at him, on account of the 
ald e << departure of Achilles, paciſies them by a generous confeſſion of 
N —_ * his fault; but then aſſerts the character of a ſupreme Ruler, and 
e &c « with the air of command threatens-the diſobedient.“ 1 cannot. 
1 Sy conclude this part of the ſpeeches without remarking how beautifully 
Un Nig * they riſe above one another, and how they more and more awaken 
i Kat of the ſpirit of war in the Grecians. In this laſt there is a wonderful 


But, now, O monarch! all thy chiefs adviſe: 


fire and vivacity, when he prepares them for the glorious toils they 
Vol. I. E 
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O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 

But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ; . 

Stch wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deftroy, 

And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty'tow'rs of Troy! 445 
But Jove forbids, who: plunges thoſe he hates 

In fierce contention and in vain debates. 

Now great Achilles from our aid . 

By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe: 

If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall ! al 
But now, ye warriours, take a ſhort repaſt ; 


And, welk-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 


His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 

And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 455 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, q 
And all for combat fit the ratling car. 

'This day, this dreadful day, let.each contend ; 

No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; | 

Till darkneſs, or till death, ſhall cover all: 460 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 
„Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 


With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe-the lance to throw, 


And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow, 465 


were to undergo by a warm and lively deſeription of them. The re- 


petition of the words in that part has a —_ which {as well as 
many others of the ſame kind) has been loſt by moſt tranſlators, 


E7 ly Tis Topy Ong ebe, 8% &' derida Hide, 
di 7156 i οιον dιονν Bore nurb ten, 


25 di 716 apparT dj d 
I cannot but believe Milton * this Wat in his eye in that of his 


His Red eb coat 7 — 3 and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, &c 
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Who dares," inglorieus, in his ſhips to ftay, ö 

Who dares to tremble on this Gipnal daß; 

That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 

The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The. monarch ſpoke; and ſtrait a murmur oe 470 

Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, _ 

That daſh'd on broken rocks tamultuvus roar, 

And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 

Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, | 

'The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend; 47g 

With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray NW 

I' avert the dangers of the doubtſul dax. 

| A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led'; - | 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 480, 

And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 

Next came Idomeneus, and Tydeus' ſon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon;  _ 

Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd; 

And Menelaüs came unbid, the laſt. 435 

The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 

The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake: 

When thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray r, 

'Oh thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded ain, _ 

Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has. fix'd thy throne, 490 

Supreme of Gods! | unbounded, and alone] 


V. 485. And MenelaZs cante unbil, ] The critics have entered in- 
to a warm diſpute, whether Menelaüs was in the right or in the 
wrong, in coming uninvited : ſome maintaining it the part of an 
impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another man's table; and o- 
thers inſiſting upon the privilege a brother or a kinſman may claim 
in this caſe. The Engliſh reader had not been trovbled with the 
tranſlation of this word AuTouer@r, but that Plato and Plutarch 
have taken notice of the paſſage, The yerſe following this, in 
moſt editions, "Hd ard Jujdy, &. being rejected as ſpu- 
rious by Demetrius Phaleteus, is omitted here upon his authority. 


E 2 


1 75 HOMER“ IEIAD. eu, 
1 Hear! and before the burning ſun deſpends, -- 
| Before the night, her glopmy veil extends ; 
| Low inthe duſt be laid yon" hoſtile ſpires 
| Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 10 495 
| In HeRor's breaſt be plung'd this mining 8 
8 | And ſlaughter'd Heroes groan around their Lordi! 
1 Thus pray id the Chief: his unavailing prayr 
Great Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty ai: 
The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, ' 506 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the rite bed 
The barley ſprinkled; and the victim flew. 
The limbs they ſever from th* incloſing Wade, 1 8 0 
The chighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 505 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, * 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. . 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, * 
While the fat victims feed the ſacred fire: © 
The thighs thus facrifi&'d, and entrails dreſt, 510 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, , | 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 
The gen'rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 515 
Now bid thy heralds found the Joud alarms, . 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war when heay'n directs the way. | 
He ſaid; the monarch iſſu'd his commands; 5 20 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath' ring bands. 1 
'The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. ' 
High in the midſt the blue - ey d Virgin flies; 1 05 
Fzom rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 525 
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Pbok II. HOMER ILIA D. 77 
The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal ſhield, N 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 

Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 


Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeemed to burn in 
92 2 gold. San 5 5 Le | ak, 529 
With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous 
GAO OOTY | 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 

Bat breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on ſome. mountain, thro' the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames afcend, and blaze above; 535 


V. 526. The dreadful git, Youe's immortal ſhield.) Homer does 
not expreſsly call ita ſhield in this place, but it is plain from ſeveraL 
other paſſages that it was ſo, In the fifth Iliad, this /Egis is de- 
ſcribed with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible, The figure of the 
Gorgon's head upon it is there ſpecified, which will juſtify the men- 
tion of the ſerpents in the tranfation here: the verſes are remark - 
ably ſondtous in the original, The image of the Goddeſs of bat- 
tles blazing with ber immortal ſhield before. Ned inſpiring 

ery hero, and affiſting to range the troops, is agbeeable to the bold 
painting of our author. And the encouragement of a divine power 
ſeemed no more than was requiſite, to change ſo totally the diſpo- 


— 


ſitions of the Grecians, as to make them now more ardent for the 


combat than they were before defixous of a return. This finiſhes 
the conqueſt of their inclinations, in a manner at once wonderfully 
poetical, and correſpondent to the moral which is every where 
ſpread through, Homer, that nothing is entirely brought about but 
by the divine aſſiſtance. n 3 

Y. 53% A on ſome mountain, &c.] The imagination of Homer 
was ſo vaſt and ſo lively, that whatſoever objects preſented them- 
ſelves before him, impreſſed their images ſo forcibly, that he poured 
them forth in compariſons equally ſimple and noble; without for- 
getting any circumſtance which could inſtruct the reader, and make, 
him ſee thoſe objects in the ſame ſtrong light wherein he ſaw them 
himſelf, And in this one of the principal beauties of poetry con- 


ſiſts. Homer, on the Gght of the march of this numerous army, 


gives us five ſimiles in a breath, but all entirely different. The 
firſt regards the ſplendour: of their armour, as a fire, Sc. The ſe- 
cond the various movements of ſo many thouſands before they can 
range themſelves in battle array, like the ſwans, Cr. The third 
reſpects their number, as the * or flowers, Sc. The fourth 
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A gleamy ſplendour: flaſh'd along the fields. 
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8 HOME R's -FEIAD. Noa. 
T he fires expanding as the winds ariſ qc 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the Kies: of 
So from the.poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, . _ | 


Nat leſs their number than th' embody'd 1 549 
Or milk- white ſwans in Aſius watry plant. $1 An. 


the $4.4. with which they run to the combat, like the legionvof 
inſets, Sc. And the eien the obedience and exact diſcipline of the 
troops, ranged without contuſton under their leaders, as flocks un- 
der their ſhepherds. This fegyngity and variety can neyer be enqugh 


admired. Dacier. 
X. 541, Qr" mill · ohe ſwaus on ius — Nh J Scaſtzer, 

t hols — to! de 

Plen ima nectaris. But he is greatly miſtaken when, he accuſes this 


who is ſeldom juſt to our author, yet c 

ſumile of impropriety, on the ſuppoſition that a number of birds fly- 
ing without order are here compared to an army ranged in array of 
battle. On the contrary, Homer 1 in this Expreſſes the ſtir and tu- 
mult the troops were in, before they got into, order, running toges 
ther from the ſhips and tents! Misr amo, aal xaioicder, But when 
they are placed in their ranks, he compares them to the flocks 
3 7 7 their ſhepherds, This diſtinction will plainly en * 
detail of the five ſimiles in the foregoing note. 

Pug has imitated this with great happineſs in n 

neid 


Cu quorndam niwei liguida inter 7 
G e e paſiu referunt, & longa e 1987 
 Dant per cilia modes, ſonat amnis * 1 
Puiſa —— — PPAR 529 


Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on hieb, 

Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid "A n 
When homeward from their watry paſtures born, 
They ſing, and Afia's lakes their notes return. 


Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken Afivs for Afia, which Vir. 
gil took care to diſtinguiſh by making the firſt fyllable of Afius lon g. 
as of Afia ſhort. Though (if we believe Madam Dacier) he way 
rr in an error, doth here and in the firſt Georgie. | 


— —— ge Af circum, . | * "Fa W 
 Dulcibus in flagnis rimantur nraia 1. Dan 


For the will not allow that Arie can be a patronymic adjective, but 
the genitive of a proper name, Aix, which being turned into Jonic 
is Ar, and by a Syntepe makes Aci. This puts me in mind 
of another criticiſm upon the wy verſe of this book : tis obſerved: 


iBook II. HOME RS ILIAD. 79 
That o' er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy.roundsz 
Now light with noiſe ; with noiſe the field reſoun ds. 
Thus num'rous and.confus'd, extending wide, 546 
'The legions croud Scamander's flow 'ry fide ; "= 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 

And thund'ring footiteps/ ſhake the ſounding ſhore. | 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 559 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs-adarn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as infeQs play, | 

The wandring nation of a ſummer's day. i 
That drawn by milky ſteams, at evining hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs; - 555 


that Vigil uſes. Irari me for Aim, às if he had read Elyaphuc, in- 
ſtead of E Apipedcs, Scaliger ridicules this trivial remark, and 
aſks if it can be imagined that Virgil was ignorant of the name of 
a place ſo near him as Baie? It is indeed unlacky for good writers, 
that men who have learning, ſhould lay a ftreſs upon ſuch trifles ; 
and that thoſe who have none, ſhould think it learning to do ſo. 

y. 552, Or thick as inſecit play.] This fimile tranflated-literally 
runs thus; © As the numerous troops of flies about a ſhepherd's 
«« cottage in the ſpring, when the milk moiſtens the pails ; ſuch 
numbers of Greeks ſtood in the field againſt the Projans, .defiring 
© their deſtruction.“ The lowneſs of this image, in compariſon with 
thoſe Which precede it, will naturally ſhock: a modern eritick, and 
would ſcarce be forgiven in a poet of theſe times. The utqoſt a 
tranſſator can do is to heighten the expreſſion, ſo as to render the 
diſparity lefs obſervable: which is endeavoured here, and in other 
places. If this be done ſucceſsfully, the reader is ſo fas from be- 
ing offended at a low idea, that it raiſes his ſurprize to find it grown 
great in the poet's hands, of which we have frequent inſtances, in 
Virgil's Georgicks, Here follows another of the ſame kind, in the 
ſimile of Agamemnon to a Bull, juſt after he has been compared to 
Jores Mars, and Neptune. This, Euſtathius tells us, was blamed 

y ſome criticks, and Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his tranſlation, 
The liberty has been taken here to. place the humbler smile fiſt, 
reſerving the noble one as a more magnificent cloſe of the deſcrip. 
tion: the bare turning the ſentence removes the objection. Mil- 
ton, who was a Cloſe imitator of gur author, has often copied him 
in theſe humble compariſons. He has not ſcrupled ta inſert one in 
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From pail to pail with buſy murmur run. 
The gilded legions, glitt'ring in the ſun. 
So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons Rood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 
Fach leader now his ſcatter d force conjoins, 560 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. | 
Not with more eaſe, the ſxilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flocks from thouſands on the plain. 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, | 
'Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 565 
Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads, 
Great as the Gods, th exalted chief was ſeen, 
- His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories, ſpread,  - 570 
e dawning conqueſt play d around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
| All-knoying Goddeles! immortal Nine! 


the midſt of that pompous” defeription of the ront of ihe rebel 2n - 
gels in the fixth book, where the Son of God in all his dreadtul 
Majeſty i is repreſented pouring his vengeance vpon them: 


= a 


— — — — — As a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them befre him thunder-firuck w 


| 7. 568. Ereat as the Gods. ] Homer here deſcribes, the figure and 

ort of Agamemnen with all imagirable grandeur, in making him 

© appear Cloathed with the majeſiy of the greateſt of the Gods; and 

"when Plutrach (in his ſecond oration of the fortune of Alexander) 

dlamed the compariſon of a man to three deities at once, that cen- 

| fure was not paſſed upon Homer as a poet, but by Plutarch as a 

rieſt, This character of Majeſty, in which Agamemnon excels 

* all the other heroes, is preſerved, in the different views of him 

throughout the Iliad. 151 is thus he appears on his ſhip in the ca- 

talogue; thus he ſhines in the ex yes of Priam in the third book; 
75 thus again | in the beginning of the eleventh ; and fo in the reſt. 

5. 572. Sey. Virgins. J. It is hard to conceive any addreſs more 

'* ſelemn, any Eh, g to a ſubject more noble and magnificent, than 


N Gigl ee Ef omer before his catalogue. That omnipreſence 
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A throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 


— 


Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur' d height, 
And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your ſight, 575 
(We, wretched mortals ! loſt in doubts below, 

But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 

Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by thirſt of fame, E! 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 

To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 58 


Daughters. of Jove aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue: 

What crouded armies, from what climes they bring, 
Fheir names, their numbers, and their chiefs I ſing. 585 


The CA ALOGU E of the SHIPS, 


THE hardy warriors whom Bœsotia bred, 
Penelius, F Leitus, Prothoenor led: 


he gives to the muſes, their poſt in the higheſt Heaven, their com- 
prehenſive ſurvey through the whole extent of the creation; are cir- 
cumſtances greatly imgained. Nor is any thing more perfectly fine, 
or exquifitely moral, than the oppoſition of the extenſive knowledge 
of the divinities on the one fide, to the blindneſs and ignorance of 
mankind on the other. The greatneſs and importance of his ſub- 
ject is highly raiſed by his exalted manner of declaring the difficulty 
of. ĩt, . Not'tho* my lungs were braſs, &c,”* and by the air he gives, 
as if what follows: were immediately inſpired, and no leſs than the 
joint labour of all the muſes, | | 

v. 586. The bardy warriours.] The catalogue begins in this place, 
which I forbear to treat of at preſent : only I muſt acknowledge here 
that the tranſlation has not been exactly punctual to the order in 
which Homer places his towns. However it has not treſpaſled : 
againſt geography; the tranſpoſitions I mention being no other than 
ſuch minute ones, as Strabo confeſſes the author himſelf is not free 
from: O 3% Heime yivue ir Kapur Nite Curtyts @7T4p x, xt07a2l.- 
Oib” vpiny irizorlo, x, Aunida, &c. ANN 76 N as 181 Th rag, 1 
Tattver Th Zxoncw'Ty, Otornuzy Tali Tr. lib, 8. There is not to y 
my remembrance any place throughout this catalogue omitted; a 
liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take, and to 
confeſs, in his Virgil. But a more ſcrupulous care was owing to Ho- 
mer, on account of that wonderful exactneſs and unequalled dif- 
gency, which he has particularly ſhe wn in this part of hus work. 
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With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtand. 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. | 
Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields . 
| And Shanos, Scholos, Græa near the —_ . 0 
| And Mycaleſſia s ample piny plain. 00 
| Thoſe who in Peteon or Ileſion dwell, | 
Or Harma where Apollo's Prophet fell; 5095 
| Heleon and Hylè, which the fprings o'erflow ; 
| And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; 
bi Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray, 
| Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 
| | _ Oncheftus, Neptune's celebrated groves; 660 
| Cope, and Thiſbè, fam'd for filver doves, 
For flocks Erythrz, Gliſſa for the vine; 
1 Platea green, and Niſa the divine. 
F And they whom Thebè's well-built walls encloſe, 
14 Where Myde, Eutreſis, Coronè roſe; _ 605 
1 And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 
And Anthedon, Bœotia's vtmoſt bound. 
Pull fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys, 
Twice ſixty warriours thro* the foaming ſeas. 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 610 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. - 
i Two valiant brothers rule thꝰ undaunted * 
1 1ilmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong: 
Sons of Aſtyochè, the heav'nly fair, | 
Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the god of war: 
(In Actor's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 616 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
| Their troops in thirty ſable veilels ſweep | 
| With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 
| The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
1 Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war. 
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From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 

His ſilver current thro? the flow ry meads; 

From Panopëa, Chryſa the divine, ; 
Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets nine, 625 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, n les 

And fair Lilæa views the riſing flood; 
Theſe rang d in order on the floating tide, ad. 


Cloſe, on the left, the bold Baotians fide. © q 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian - 62575 on. 630 
Ajax the leſs, Oilius' valiant ſon; a af 


Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ;. * 

Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. u BH 
Him, as cheir chief, the choſen troops attend. 

Which Beſſa, Ihronus, and rich Cynos ſend: 635 

Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; a 

And thoſe who dwell Where pleaſing Angi ſtands, + 

And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 


Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats refide;, 7 -/ 
25 forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. : N 1336 640. 


.Eubcea next her martial ſons prepares 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: ky 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way. 

From Chalcis? walls, and ſtrong Ezetria ; my 
Th Iſteian fields for gen*rous vines renown'd, © 645 
The fair Cariſtos, and the Styrian ground'; 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o'erlooks the "aa" 

And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 6 50 


V. 649. Dane their. broad fboulders, &c. 1 The Greek has it 
ride xojubcoviee, d tergo comantes. It was the cuſtom of theſe peo- 
ple to ſhave the fore part of their heads, which they did that their 
enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing them by the hair: 
* the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant race that, would never 


| turn their backs, Their manner of fighting vas hand co hand, 
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8 HOMER HECAD. *. 
But with portended ſpears fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors lets and the brazen ſhields, - 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport; the wWarlike bands, 

Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem dhe main, 5 655 
Led by Meneſtheus thro' the liquid plain. 


(Athens the, fair, where great Erectheus ſway * i - 


That ow'd his nurture to the blue - ey d maid; 

But from the teeming furrow / took his N 

The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 665 
Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy . lune 
Ador'd with ſacriſice and oxen ſlain 18 TOE. 
Where as the years revolve, her e 2271 


And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs? praiſeꝰ/ 


* Chief like thee,. Meneſtheus | Greece could yield, 
o marſhal:armies in the duſty field. | 666- 
Th' extended wings of battle to --7 ag 


Or cloſe th embody d hoſt in firm array. py 10 


Neſtor alone, improw'd by length of days, * 

For martial conduct bore. an equal praiſe. i a 670 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, | 
Whom. the gigantic Telamon commands ; 
In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their courſe,. 
And with the great Athenians j join their force. TIN 


© Next move to War, the gen'rous. Argive train, 67 ? 


29. 


From high Trœzenè, and Maſeta's Plain. 


And ir gina circled by the mann: 
Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe? 8 lofty walls ſurround,. 


And Epidaur with viny harveſts crown d: 


without quitting theis javelins (In the manner of our . men. J- 
Plutarch tells us this in the life of Theſeus, and cites, to ſtrengthen, 
the authority of Homer, ſome verſes of Archilochus to the ſame ef- 


tet. Eobanus Heſſus, who tranſlated Homer into 1 *, Was. 


therefore miſtaken in his ver ſion of this paſſage. . + 
Pr cipue jaculatores, haflamque pertti 
Librare, Elgin rontingere pecfera ſelis. 


r 
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And where fair Aſimem and Hermion ſhow / 680 
Their. cliffs above, and ample bay below. 7 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, Wat 1 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diom ed. 
But chief Tydides bore the fov'rezgn ſway tA nol 
In fourſcore'barks'they plow the watry ways. 6585 
The proud Mycenè arms her martial pow rs, 


Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs,”. + 
Fair Arzthyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain 
And Ægion, and Adraſtus' ancient rein; 


And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy. hows... Te Ow 
And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, * 
Where Helicè and Hypereſia lie 
And Gonoeſfla's, ſpires ſalute the 7. 1 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous — 1 
A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand. S 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. 

High on the deck the King of men appears, ; 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears 
Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, Ar 
In ſilent pomp he moves along the main. 700 

His, brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia's valiant troops, and thoſe 

Whom Lacedæmon's lofty. hills incloſe: | 
Or Meſſe's tow'rs for ſilver doves renown'd, 705 
Amyclz, Laas, Augia's happy ground, 

And thofe whom Qetylos' low walls contain, 

And Helos, on the margin of the main: 

Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe, | 
In ſixty ſhips with Menelais draws : 710 
Eager and loud from man to man he flies, | 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 


V. 711. Eager and loud from man to man be flies. The figure 
makes in this place is remarkably 2 from the 


86 - *FFOMER' ILIAD. Bock I. 
While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears ond 
The fair-one's grief, and fees her falling tears. 
In ninety ſail, from Pylos“ ſandy coaſt, 71g 
Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen hoſt : | 
From Amphigenia's-ever-fruitful land z 
Where Apy high, and little Pteleon and; | 
Where beauteous Arenè her firuftures ſhows, TY 
And Thryon's walls Alpheus' ſtreams incloſe: 5720 
And Dorion, fam'd for 'Thamyris* diſgrace, - ' - 
Superiour once of all the tuneful race, hs eh 
Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the feed of cloud - compelling Jovek 
Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 5725 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art deſy d. 1 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day * 
priv'd his eyes, and ſnatch d his voice away; f 
No more his heav*nly voice was heard to ing, 
His hand no mor- awak'd the ſilverſtring. 730 
Where under high Cyllenè, crown'd with On 
The ſhaded tomb of old Epytus floods +» | 


reft, and ſufficient to ſhew his concern in the war was perſonal, 
while the others acted only for. intereſt or glory in general. od 
leader in all the liſt is repreſented. thus eager and paſſionate ; 
louder than them all in his exhortations ; more active in — 
among the troops 3 and inſpirited with the thoughts of revenge, 
which he £ill encreaſes with the ſecret imagination of Helen's 
repentance. This behaviour is finely imagined, 

The epithet g dyadic, which is applied in this and other laces 
to Menelaus, and which literally ſignifies loud-voiced, is made by 
the Commentators to mean valiant, and tranſlated bello ſtrenuus. 
The reaſon given by Euſtathius is, that a loud voice is a mark of 
ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear being to cut ſhort the reſpiration. 
I own this ſeems to be forced, and rather believe it was one of thoſe 
kind of firnames given from ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of the perſon 
(as that of a loud voice might belong to Menelaus) which Monſ. 
Boileau mentions in his ninth reflection upon Longinus; in the ſame 
msnner as ſome of our Kings were called Edward Long-ſhanks, 
William Rufus, &c. But however it be, the epithet taken in the 
literal. ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe from the circumſtance Me 

, nelaus is deſcribed in, which determined. the- tranſlator to uſe it, 


A 
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From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns | 1G) iff 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 735 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding groove, 


Parrhaſia, on hey ſnowy-cliffs reclimd .. 
And high Eniſps ſhook by wäntry windd. 
And fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing fte: 
In fixty ſail th? Arcadian bande unite. 40 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head. 


(Ancæus' ſon) the mighty quadron led. 


Their ſhips ſupply'd by Agamemnon's e + 1 7 


Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriours bear; 
The firſt to battle on th? appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the mai. 

Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 

Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus conſine, 
And bounded there, where Oer the valleys roſe 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows; 950 
Beneath four chieſs (a num' rous army) came: 
The ſtrength and glory of th Epean name 
In ſep' rate fquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro' the yielding tidde. 
One was Amphimachas, and Thalpius one; 7 55 
(Eurytus' this, and that Teätus' ſon?2nz: 
Diores ſprung from Amarynceus line; 

And great Polyxenus of force divine. 
But thoſe who' view fair Elis o'er the ſeas | 
From the bleſt Iſlands of th' Echinades, 560 


5. 746. New to all the dangers of tbe main.) The Arcadians 
"being an inland people were unſkilled in navigation, for. which 
reaſon Agamemnon furniſhed them with ſhipping. From hence, 
and from the laſt line of the deſcription of the ſceptre, where he is 
ſaid to preſide over many iſlands, Thucydides takes occaſion to obſerve 
that the power of Agamemnon was ſuperiour to the reſt of the 
Princes of Greece, on account of his naval 'forces, which had 
rendered bim maſter of the ſea," Thucyd, lib, 1, 9 
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In forty ueſſels under Meges'tiove, 2 1 40 


Begot by Phyleus the below 'd of Jo ꝙœ , r 


To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fed; Rinn 


And thence to Troy his hardy wärriours led 2 b 


Ulyſles follow*&thro' the watry road, 11765 
A chief, in wiſdom, equal to GGdj tit 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's ile inclos d, at 5% 


Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 1 


Or where fair Ithaca o'etlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving odds,” 11 
Where Egilipa's rugged ſides ate ſeen,” = . 
Crocylia rocky, and Zaeynthus Fier. at 
Theſe in twelve galleys with vermillion Pore, 11 
Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian get 5 ; 
Thoas came next, Andræmon's valiant . rad cod 
From Plenron's walls, and chalky ue er of 2 my 
And raugh Pylenè, and th* Olenian ſteep, 


And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep! 1 5 
He led the warridurs from th” ZEtohan Be, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 50 
The glories of the mighty race were fled! ! 1 


Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 4 


To Thoas' care now truſt the martial-train, 


His forty veſſels follow thro” the main. | 
Next eighty (barks the Cretan king commands, 7957 


Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 


And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe, 


Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, 


Or where by Phæſtus ſilver Jardan runs; 


Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 799 - 
Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 


Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwift veſſels thro? the foamy _ ; 


4 
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From: Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 795 
Jalyſſus, Lindus, and Camirus white. | 
His captive mother fierce Alcides bore, | 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, ., 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
And ſaw their blooming warriours early ſlain. 
The Hero, when to manly years he grew, 

_ Alcides*. uncle, old Licymnius, lew; 
For this, conſtrain'd to quit his natiye place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 
A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train, ͤ 805 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt, 


J J 


89 11. 


On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 6H F 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 810 


Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new, abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 30 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. * 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, ;_ 816 


. ”- 
o 


55. Thee - of with Mir reus.] This levies is no * 
f BUY but in theſe lines, and is at N the obſervation 


of Macrobius, that all the perſons of the catalogue make their 
appearance afterwards in the poem. Homer himſelf gives us the 
reaſon, becauſe Nireus had but a ſmall ſhare of worth and valour; 
his quality only gave him a privilege to be named among men. The 
poet has cauſed him to be remembered no leſs than Achilles or 
Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner than he deſerved, whoſe only 
qualification was his beauty: tis by a bare repetition "of - his name 
three times, which juſt leaves ſome impreſſion of him on the mind 

of the reader, Many others, of as trivial memory as Nireus, have 
been preſerved by Poets from oblivion ;' but few Poets 'have ever 
done this favour to want of merit, with ſo much judgment. De- 
metrius Phalereus min 'Eojamizts, ſef?, 61. takes notice of this 
deautiful repetition, which in a juſt deference to ſo delicate a 9 
is. here preſerued in the tranſlation, 


* 
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Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 

The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 

Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 

But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 820 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thoſe cada $ fea-girt iſles containz © 

With them the youth of Niſyrus repair, 

Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 


Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 3 


Till great Aleides made the realms obey : 
Fheſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the God by Theſſalus the King. 

Now, Muſe, recount-Pelaſgic Argos“ pow'rs, 
From Alos, Alope, and Trechin's tow'rs ; 830 
From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 
With female beauty far beyond the reſt. ae 
Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles? care, 
Th' Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 


Theſſalians all, tho“ various in their name 835 | 


The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. * 
But now inglorious, ftretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brizen'voice of war no more; E 

No more the foe they face in dire array: 


. Cloſe:in his fleet the angry leader lay ; | B40 
Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, * 


_ "The nobleſt ſpoil from fack'd Lyrneſſus borne. 


Then, when the chief the Theban.walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. _ 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 845 
But ſoon to riſe in laughter, blood, and war. 

To theſe the youth of Phylace. ſucceed, 
Ilona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 


The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſeenes, 8350 
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Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flourets erown' d., 

And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground. 

Theſe own ' d as chief Proteſilas the brave, 

Who now lay ſilent in che gloomy grave 

The firſt who boldly tonch'd the Trojan, * 85 
nd dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian, r 

There lies, far diſtant from his native plain 7 

Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, | BY = 

And his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in van. 


Iphiclas' fon, and brother to the'dead;-/!: CE % 
Nor he uuwozthy to command the Bolt; ed 05 
Vet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient . 

The men who Glaphyra's fair ſo1l- eee it [ 
Where hills encircle. Beabe's Jowly lake, 1 
Where Phærechears the neighbiring waters . 
Or proud Iölcus lifts her airy wall, 
In ten black ſlips:embark for Ilion's tre, 17 AT 
With bold Eumelus; whom A lgeſte bor e: 

All Pelia's race Aloeſtè far outſhin'd: -- +11 + - s 
The grace and glory. of the beautecus kind. 5 

The troops Methonè, or Thaumacin _ 
Olizon's rocks, on Melibœa's feldes vit 
Wich Pdiloctetes, ſail'd, whoſe ciatcbleſs art, 
From the toug h bow; directs the feather'd dart. 1 
Sev'n were by ſhips 3 each veſſel fifty row 
Skill'd in his ſcienee of the dart and bows + 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 

A pois' nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 


y. 871, The grace and by. of , the beauteous 141 He gives 
Alceſtis this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her 9 | piety, 
who dred to preſerve the life of her huſpand Admetus. Euripides 
has a tragedy on this ſubje&, which abounds in the molt maſterly 
ſtrokes of tenderneſs: in particular the firſt act, which contains 
the deſoxiption of her preparation for death, and of her behaviour i in 
850 it, can never be enough admired. 


45 


* 


His troops in ſorty 'ſhips Podarces led. 860 


gz  HOMERs ILTAD, Book H. 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 980 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor 1 xii in vain. 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos“ ſhore, * 
Oileus' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore.” L017 04 
Th' Oechalian race, in ole 'high toW'rs con- 
WEE © OS | 
Where once Eurytus in rod wiampb reign'a, 8 0 5 
Or where her humbler turrets Trieca rears, eas 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears g * 
In- thirty fail the ſparkling waves dividcgg, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. ala 
To theſe his {kill their ® Parent-God imparts,” — 990 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 


The bold Ormehian and Aſterian bands . f. 
In forty barks Eurypylus commande ; 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in now,. 4 


And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow. ag 1 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypestes leads 7 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd- by Olympus? Mates. 1 y bs _ ;7 
Gyttone's warriours; and where Orthe lies, 104 I 
| And Oleöſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 13 of 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 0 2 900 
The fruit of fair Hippodamèꝰs embrace ; 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's Gobäy esd 7 


To diſtant dens the ſhaggy enten led? l a8 
With Polypœtes join'd in equal ſway”: _w_ 
Leonteus leads; and forty hips! obey, * 905 


In twenty ſail the bold Perrhæbians cane 
From HINTS Guneus was their e name. 


9 „ cups. n Ee 
. 906. I twenty Hits the bold Perrbabians came,] F cannot tell 
whether. itibe worth. obſerving that, except Ogilby, I have not met 
with. ane tranſlator. who has exactly preſerved the number of the 
ſkips, . Chapman puts eighteen, under Eumelus inſtead of eleven: 
Hobbes but twenty under Aſcalaphus and Ialmen inſtead of thirty, 


— 
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| "pap thro? flow'ry /Tempe;Peneus ſtray d, 920 
( 
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With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who irdexds | 


Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees 

Or where the pleaſing. Titareſius glides, * 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tid es 
Yet o'er the ſilver ſurface pure they flow. 
The ſacred ſtream unmix id with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awfulil From the dark abodes 914 


Styx pours them forth; the dteadful oath of Gods! 
Laſt under Prothous the Magneſians ſtood, f 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood 1 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny n 
Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows; 
he region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty hade) 
In forty ſable barks they ſtemm'd the main; 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muſe l of all Achaia breeds 
Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt. ſeeds ? 925 
Eumelus' mares were foremolt i in the chace, 


As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race A. 


and but thirty under Menelaus indeed of . Valterie (the former 
French tranſlator). has given Agapenor forty for ſixty, and Neſtor 
forty for ninety: Madam Dacier gives Neſtor but ejghty. I muſt 
confeſs this trandation not to have been quite ſo exact as Ogilby's, 
having cut off one from the number, of Eumelus's ſhips, and two 
from thoſe of Guneus: eleven and two and twenty would ſound but 
oddly in Engliſh, verſe, and a pdem contracts a littleneſs by inſiſting 

on ſuch trivial niceties. | 


» 925. Or rein'd the noble. Reeds, ] This one of 


er the 
men and horſes ſeems odd enough; but Homer every e treats 


theſe noble animals with remarkable regard, We ne wonder 
at this enquiry, Which were the beſt horſes; from him, who 
makes his horſes of heavenly extraction, as well as his heroes; 
who makes his warriours àddrefs them with ſpeeches, and excite 
them by all thoſe motives which affect a human breaſt; 'who 
deſcribes them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, and even capable of voice 
and prophecy ; in moſt of N NS: uy uch has not n to 
imitate him. | 


4 
. * 


* ft 


fully round the camp, and lament their being kept from the battle. 
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Bred where Pieria's'fruitful fountains Hb.. 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
Pierce in the fight their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 930 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame; a 
'O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car,, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro* the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir d 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath-retir'd:' 935 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
But Thetis* ſon now ſhines in arms no more: 
His troops neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 
In empty air their ſportive Javilins throw, 940 
Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: © 
Unftain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ftand ; 
Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 
But the brave Chiefs th' inglorious life deplor'd, . 
And wand' ring oer the camp, requir'd their Lord. 945 
». 939. His troops, Sc.] The image in theſe lines of the amuſe- 
ments of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detained them from the 
fight, has an exquiſite propriety. in it. Though they are not in 
action, their very diverſions are military, and a kind of exerciſe of 
arms; The covered Chariots and feeding horſes, make a natural 
part of the picture; and nothing is finer than the manly concern of 


the captains, who as they are ſuppoſed more ſenſible of glory than 
the ſoldiers, take no ſhare in their diverſions, but wander ſorrow- 


This difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the leaders (as Dacier ob- 
ſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. Milton has admirably 
imitated this in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond book of the 
diverſions'of the angels during the abſence of Lucifer, 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime, _ te 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend; | r. 

Part curb their fiery ſeeds, or ſhun the goal _ h 21 

15 With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. | — 
But how nobly and qudiciouſſy has he raiſed the image, in proportion bo 
de the nature of thoſe more exalted beings, in that which follows 0 
Others, with vaſt Typhean rage more fell, LW A 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air at 


In whirlwind; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, 
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Now, like a deluge; cov'ting-all around, | 

The ſhining armies ſweep along the — 

Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, Hl 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the Ades, \ 

Earth groan'd beneath them as when angry "jj _ 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above; inst A 

On Arimè when he the thunder throws 1: 0 7 

And fires Typhœus with redoubled blows, 1 

Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 965 
But various Iris, Jove's commands to bear, pag T* - 

Speeds on the wings of winds thro? liquid air; 

In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſne found, 

The old conſulting, and the youths around. 

Polites' hape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 

Who from Eſetes tomb obſerv'd the foes, 

High on the mound ; from whence in proſpect lay 

The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring my 

Th' unwelcome' meſſage to the Phrygian King. 905 
Ceaſe to confult, the time for action calls, 


* horrid war, — to your walls ! 


2 As wwhen angry — 4 - compariſon preceding this, 
e which runs . the corn and blazes to heaven, had 
— at once the dazling of their arms and the ſwiftneſs of their 
march. After which Homer having mentioned the ſound of their 
feet, ſuperadds another fimile, which comprebends both the ideas 
of the brightneſs, and the noiſe : for here (ſays Euſtathius ] the 
earth appears to burn and groan at the ſame time. Indeed the firft 
of theſe ſimilies is fo full and ſo noble, that it fearce ſeemed poſſible 
to be exceeded by any image drawn from nature. But Homer to | 
raiſe it yet higher, has gone into the marvellous, given a prodigious 1 
and ſupernatural proſpect, and brought down Jupiter himſelf, ar- 
rayed in all his terrots, to diſcharge his lightnings and thunders on 
Typhœus. The Poet breaks out into this deſcription with an air 
of enthuſiaſm, which greatly þeightens 4 the image in. general, while 
it ſeems to tranſport him beyond. the limits of an exact compariſon, 
And this daring manner is particular to our author above all the 1 
ancients, and to Milton above all the moderns. 1 


e - o 
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Aſembled armies oft have I beheld ; b 
But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field, 
Thick as autumnal leaves or driving ſand, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all-the firand, 
Thou, Godlike Hector! all thy force _— 
Aſſemble all-th' united bands of Tro; 
In juſt array let ew ry leader call r | 
The foreign troops: this day demands them all, 975 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms; 
The council breaks, the warriours ruſſi to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the rembling 
ground; 920 
The tumult thickens, nd the ſkies reſound. | 
Amidf the plain in fight of Ilion ftands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands 5 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know, | 
Tho' call'd Bateia in the world below) - 985 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 
The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods, his plumy creſt : 
In throngs around his native bands repair 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Eneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes' ſon, by Venus” ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warriour's toils, and combat by his ſide, 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 
Faſt by the foot of Ida's ſacred hill; 
Or drink, Æſepus, of thy ſable food; 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 
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To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, | 
Grac'd with the preſents of his ſhafts and bow. 

From rich Apeſus and Adreſtia's tow'rs, 5 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs ; ro0g 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius and Adraſtus* equal ſway ; 

Old Merops' ſons ; whom, ſeill'd in fates to come, 
The Sire forwarn'd, and prophefy'd their doom: 

Fate urg'd them on, the fire forwarn'd in vain, 1010 
They ruſh'd to war, and perifh'd on the plain. 

From PraQtius' ſtream, Percotg's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos' neighb'ring ſtrands, 

From great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, N 
Aſius Hyrtacides conducts his hoft : | 1015 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever-fertile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, _ 1020 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts, 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coafts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores, 

With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 1028 
Sprung from Træzenian Ceüs, lov'd by Fove. 

Pyræchmes the Pzonian troops attend, 

Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Ax1us* ample bed he leads them on, 1930 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, | 


V. 1012. From Practius ſtream, Percate i faſture lands. ] Homer 
does not expreſsly mention Practius as a river, but Strabo, lib. 13. 
tells us it is to be underſtood ſo in this paſſage. The appellative of 
Paſture lands to Percote is juſtified in the xvth Iliad, 1 646. where: 


* the fon of Hicetaon is ſaid to feed his oxen in that 
place. 
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Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills, 

The Paphlagonians Pylzmenes rules, 18. 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 1035 
Where Erythinus' riſing clifts are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus! ever green; 
And where Egyalus and Cromna lie, dM 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky ; 1039 
And where Parthenius, roll'd thro' banks of flow'rs, 
Refle&s her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 

Here march'd in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtrophus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines | 
The zipening ſilver in Alybean mines. 1045 

There, mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, 

And Augur Ennomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 1058 

Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 

Of thoſe who round Mzonia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhades of 'T'molus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; | 
Born on the banks of Gyges' ſilent lake, 1055 
There, from the fields where wild Mzander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos' ſhady brows, 


y. 1032. Axius, that ſevells with all git neighb'ring rills,] Ac- 
cording to the common reading this verſe ſhould be tranſlated, Axius 
that diffuſes his beautiful waters over the land. But we are aſſured 
by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and that the ancients un- 
derſtood it thus, © Axius that receives into it ſeveral beautiful rivers, 
The criticiſm lies in the laſt words of the verſe, Aly, which Strabo 
reads Aine, and interprets of the river Ea, whoſe waters were 
poured into Axius. However, Homer deſcribes this river agreeable 
to the vulgar reading in II. xxi. Y. 158. *Atis, 6s xaMugoy dup 
ini yaizy Ing, This verſion takes in both, 
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And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb'rous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the train, 1069 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glittring on his car, 
Rode like a Woman to the field of war, | 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
'The river ſwept him to the briny main : 1065 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrlour lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz d the golden prize. 
'The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead ; | 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1070 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the CATALOGUE, 


ITF we look upon this piece with an eye to ancient learning, it 
may be obſerved, that however fabulous the other parts of Ho- 


mer's poem may be, according to the nature of Epic poetry; this 


a ecount of the people, princes, and countries, is purely hiſtorical, 
founded on the real tranſactions of thoſe times, and by far the moſt 
valuable piece of hiſtory and geography left us concerning the ſtate 
of Greece in that early period. Greece was then divided into ſeve- 
ral dynaſties, which our author has enumerated under their reſpec- 
tive princes; and his diviſion was looked upon ſo exact, that we are 
told of many controverſies concerning the boundaries of Grecian 
cities, which have been decided upon the authority of this piece. 
Euſtathius has collected together the following inſtances. The city 


of Calydon was adjudged to the AÆtolians, notwithſtanding the pre- 


tenſions of ZEolia, becauſe Homer had ranked it among the towns 
belonging to the former. Seſtos was given to thoſe of Abydos, up- 
on the plea that he had ſaid the Abydonians were poſſeſſors of Seſtos, 
Abydos, and Ariſbhe, When the Mileſians and people of Pricne 
diſputed their claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carried it in fa- 
vour of the Mileſians. And the Athenians were put in poſſeſſion of 
Salamis by another which was cited by Solon, or (as ſome think) 
interpolated by him for that purpoſe, Nay in fo high eſtimation 
has this catalogue been held, that (as Porphyry has written) there 
have been laws in ſome nations for the youth to learn it by heart, 
and particularly Cerdias (whom Cuperus de Apophth. Homer. takes 
to be Cercydus, a law-giver of the Megalopolitans) made it one to 
His countrymen. 

But if we conſider the catalogue purely as poetical, it will not 
want its beauties in that light. Rapin, who was none of the moſt 
ſuperſtitious admirers of our author, reckons it among thoſe parts 
which had particularly charmed him. We may obſerve firſt, what 
an air of probability is ſpread over the whole poem by the particu- 
Iarizing of every nation and people concerned in this war. Second- 
ly, what an entertaining ſcene he preſents to us, of ſo many coun- 
tries drawn in their livelieſt and moſt natural colours, while we 
wander along with him amidſt a beautiful variety of towns, havens, 
foreſts, vineyards, groves, mountains, and rivers; and are perpe- 
tually amuſed with his obſervations on the different ſoils, products, 
fituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review he paſſes 
before us of ſo mighty an army, drawa ent in, order troop by troop z 
which, had the number only been told in the groſs, had never filled 
the reader with fo great a notion of the. importance of the action. 


Fourthly, the deſeription of the differing arms and manner of fighting 
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of the ſoldiers, and the vatious attitudes he has given to the comman- 
ders: of the leaders, the greateſt part aye either the immediate ſons of 
Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods; how great an idea muſt we 
have of a war, to the waging of which ſo many demi-gods and he- 
roes are aſſembled ? Fifthly, the /ſeveral artful eompliments he 
paid by this means to his own coyfitry in general, and many of his 


' contemporaries in particular, by a celebration of the genealogies, 


ancient ſeats, and dominions of the great men of his time, Sixthly, 
the agreeable mixture of narrations from paſſages of hiſtory or 
fables, with which he amuſes and relives us at proper intervals, And 
laſtly, the admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this whole 
catalogue, juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in the army 
rendered ſuch a review of abſolute neceſſity to the Greeks ; and in 
a pauſe of action, while each was refreſhing himſelf to prepare for 
the enſuing battles; ; 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib, v. cap. 1 5. has given us a judi- 
cious piece of criticiſm, in the compariſon betwixt the catalogues of 
Homer and Virgil, in which he juſtly allows the preference to our 
author, for the following reaſons. Homer (ſays he) has begun his 
deſcription from the moſt noted promontory of Greece (he means 
that of Aulis, where was the narroweſt paſſage to Eubea.) From 
thence with a regular progreſs he deſcribes either the maritime or 
mediterranean towns, as their ſituations are contiguous : he never 
paſſes with ſudden leaps from place to place, omitting thoſe which 
lie between; but proceeding like a traveller in the way he has begun, 
conſtantly returns to the place from whence he digreſſed, till he fi- 


_ niſhes the whole circle he deſigned. Virgil, on the contrary, has 
obſerved no order in the regions deſcribed in his catalogue, 1, x. but 


is perpetually breaking from the courſe of the country in a looſe 
and deſultory manner, You have Cluſium and Coſæ at the begin- 
ning, next Populonia and Ilva, then Piſæ, which lie at a- vaſt diſ- 
tance in Etruria; and immediately after Cerete, Pyrgi, and Gra- 
viſcæ, places adjacent to Rome: from hence he is ſnatched to Li- 
guria, then to Mantua. The ſame negligence is obſervable in his 


. enumeration of the aids that followed Turnus in l. 7. Macrobius 


next remarks, that all the perſons who are named by Homer in his 
catalogue, are afterwards introduced in his battles, and whenever 


any others are killed, he mentions only a multitude in general. 


Whereas Virgil (he continues) has ſpared himſelf the labour of that 


exactneſs: for not only ſeveral whom he mentions in the liſt, are 
never heard of in the war, but others make a figure in the war, of 


whom we had no notice in the lift, For example, he ſpecifies a 


_ thouſand men under Maſſicus who came from Clufium, I. x. 5. 167. 


Turnus ſcon afterwards is in the ſhip which had carried King Oſinius 
from the ſame place, I. x. #. 655. This Oſinius was never named 
before, nor is it probable a King ſhould ſerve under Maſſicus. Nor 
indeed does either Maſſicus or Oſinius ever make their appearance in 


the battles. He proceeds to inftance ſeveral others, who, tho” cele- 
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brated for heroes in the catalogne, have no farther notice taken of 
them throughout the poem. In the third place he animadverts up- 
en the confufion of the ſame names in Virgil: as where Corinzus 
in the ninth book is killed by Aſylas, y. 571. and Corinzus in the 

twelfth kills Ebuſus, Y. 298. Numa is ſlain by Niſus, I. ix. *. 
454. and ZEneas is afterwards in purſuit of Numa, I. x. Y. 562. 
LEneas kills Camertes in the tenth book, y. 562. and Juturna aſ- 
ſumes his ſhape in the twelfth, V. 224. He obſerves the ſame ob- 
ſcurity in his Patronymics, There is Palinurus Iaſides, and Iapix 
Jacides, Hippocoon Hyrtacides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides. On the 
contrary, the caution of Homer is remarkable, who having two of 
the name of Ajax, is conſtantly careful to diſtinguiſh them by Oileus 
or Telamonius, the leſſer or greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledged in defence of Virgil in anſwer to 
this author, but the common excuſe that his Æneis was left unfi- 
niſhed. And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch trivial lips, as great 
wits may paſs over, and little cxiticks rejoice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark, which one may accuſe of 
evident partiality on the fide of Homer, He blames Virgil for hav- 
ing varied the expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the repetition of 
the ſame words, and prefers the bare and unadorned reitera- 
tions of Homer; who begins almoſt every article the ſame way, ard 
ends perpetually, Miz viec £ralo, c. Perhaps the beſt reaſon 
to be given for this, had been the artleſs manner of the firſt times, 
when ſuch repetitions were not thought ungraceful. This may ap- 
pear from ſeveral of the like nature in the ſcripture ; as in the twen- 
ty-fixth chapter of Numbers, where the tribes of Iſrael are enume- 
rated in the plains of Mcab, and each diviſion recounted in the ſame 
words, So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations: „Of the 
c 44ibe cf Gad were ſealed twelve thouſand, &c.** But the werds 
cf Macrobius are, Has cpias fortaſſe putat aliguis divine illi fimplici- 
rati praferendas. Sed nejcio quo modo Hemerum refetitio illa unice decet, 
& oft genio antigui Poete digna, This is exactly in the ſpirit, and al- 
moſt in the cant, of a true modern critick, The Simplicitat, the 
Neſcio que modo, the Genio antiqui Peetæ digna, are excellent general 
phraſes for thoſe who have no reaſons, Simplicity is our word of 
diſguiſe for a ſhameful unpoetical neglect of expreſſion : the term of 
the Fe ne ſſay guoy is the very ſupport of all ignorant pretenders to de- 
licacy ; and to lift up cur eyes, and talk of the Genius of an ancient, 
is at once the cheapeſt way of ſhewing our own taſte, and the ſhorteſt 
way of criticizing the wit of others our contemporaries, 

One may add to the foregoing compariſon of theſe two authors, 
ſome reaſons for the length of Homer's, and the ſhortneſs of Virgil's 
catalogue. As, that Homer might have a deſign to ſettle the geo- 
graphy of his country, there being no deſcription of Greece before 
hi days; which was not the caſe with Virgil. Homer's concern 

wa © ompliment Greece at a time when it was divided into man- 
diſtin fates, each of which might expect a place in his catay 
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jogue: but when all Italy was ſwallowed up in the ſole dominion 
of Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a nume- 
rous army, and was to deſcribe an important war with great and va- 
rious events, whereas Virgil's ſphere was much more confined. The 
ſhips of the Greeks were computed at about one thouſand two hun- 
dred, thoſe of ZEneas and his aids but at two and forty ; and as the 
time of the action of both poems is the ſame, we may ſuppoſe the 
built of their ſhips, and the number of men they contained, to be 
much alike, So that if the army of Homer amounts to about a 
hundred thouſand men, that of Virgil cannot be above four thou- 
ſand. If any one be farther curious to know upon what this com- 
putation is fonnded, he may ſee it in the following paſſage of Thu- 
cydides, lib. 1. Homer's fleet (ſays he) confiſted of one thou- 
« ſand two hundred veſlels : thoſe of the Betians carried one hun- 
« dred and twenty men in each, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty, BY 
ce theſe J ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt ſize 
« ſhips, and therefore mentions no other ſort. But he tells us of 
ce thoſe who ſaiied with Philoctetes, that they ſerved both as mari- 
« ners and ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were all of them archers, 
&« From hence the whole number will be ſeen, if we eſtimate the 
« ſhips at a medium between the greateſt and the leaſt,” That is 
to ſay, at eighty-five men to each veſlel (which is the mean be- 
tween fifty and a hundred and twenty) the total comes to a hundred 
and two thouſand men, Plutarch was therefore in a miſtake, when 
he computed the men at a hundred and twenty thouſand, which 
proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hundred and twenty in every ſhip ; 
the contrary to which appears from the above-mentioned ſhips of 
PhiloRetes, as well as thoſe from Achilles, which are ſaid to carry 
but fifty men a- piece, in the ſixteenth Iliad, p. 207. | 
Beſides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, there has ſcarce been 
any Epic writer but has copied after it; which is at leaſt a proof 
how beautiful this part has been ever eſteemed by the fineſt geniuſes 
in all ages. The catalogues in the ancient Poets are generally 
known, only I muſt take notice that the Phocian and Bœotlian 
towns in the fourth Thebaid of Statius are tranſlate4 from henee, 
Of the moderns, thoſe who moſt excel, owe their beauty to the 
imitation of ſome ſingle particular only of Homer, Thus the chief 
grace of Taſſo's catalogue conſiſts in the deſcription of the heroes, 
without any thing remarkable on the fide of the countries: of the 
pieces of ſtory he has interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to Clo- 
rinda is ill gs and evidently too long for the reſt, Spencer's enu- 
meration of the Britiſh and Iriſh rivers in the eleventh canto of his 


fourth book, is one of the nobleſt in the world; if we conſider his 
ſubject was more confined, and can excuſe his not obſerving the order 
or courſe of the country; but his variety ef. deſcription, and fruit- 
fulneſs of imagination, are no where more admirable than in that 
part, Milton's liſt of the fallen angels in his firſt book, is an 
exalt imitation of Homer, as far as regards the digregioas of hiſtory, 
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and antiquities, and his manner of inſerting them: in all elſe I: 
delieve it muſt be allowed inferiour. And indeed what Macrobivs 
has ſaid to caſt Virgil below Homer, will fall much more ſtrongly 


upon all the reft, 


I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, which contributed ſo 
much to the ſucceſs of the Author, ſhould ruin that of the Tranſlator. 
A mere heap of proper names, though but for a few lines together, 
could afford little entertainment to an Englith reader, who probably 
could not be apprized either of the neceſſity or beauty of this part of 
the Poem. There were hut two things to be done to give it a chance 
to pleaſe him; to render the verſification very Rowing and muſical, 
and to make the whole appear as much a landſcape or piece of paint- 
ing as poſſible, For both of thefe I had the example of Homer in 
general; and of Virgil, who found the neceſſity in another age to 
give more into deſcription, ſeemed to authoriſe the latter in par- 
ticular, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in his diſcourſe of the Structure 
and difpoſition of words, proſeſſes to admire nothing more than the 
harmonious exactneſs with which Homer has placed theſe words, 
and ſoftened the ſyllables into each other, ſo as to derive muſick from. 
a croud of names, which have in themſelves no beauty or dignity. 
1 would flatter myſelf that I have practiſed this not unſueceſsfully in 
our language, which is more ſuſceptible of all the variety and powen 
of numbers, than any of the modern, and ſecond to none but the 
Greek and Roman, For the latter point, I have ventured to open 
the proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets or ſhort hints 
of deſcription to ſome of the places mentioned; though ſeldom ex- 
ceeding the compaſs of half a verſe (the ſpace to which my Author 
himſelf generally confines theſe pictures in miniature.) But this has 
never. been done without the beſt authorities from the ancients, 
which may be ſeen under the reſpective names in the Geographical 
Table following, | 

The table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex to the map, as 
my warrant for the ſituations aſſigned in it to ſeveral of the towns. 
For in whatever, maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of the 
places are omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. Sophianus and. 
Gerbelius have laboured to ſettle the geography of old Greece, many 
of whoſe miſtakes were rectified by Laurenbergius. Theſe however 
deſerved a greater commendation than thoſe who ſucceeded them; 
and particularly Sanſon's map prefixed to Du Pin's Biliotheque Hiſto- 
rique, is miſerably defective both in omiſſions and falſe placings ; 
v.hich Iam obliged to mention, as it pretends to be deſigned expreſsly 
for this catalogue of Homer. I am perſuaded the greater part of my 

2ders will have no curiofity this way, however they may allow 
me the endeavour of gratifying thoſe few who have: the reſt are at 
liberty to paſs the two or thee following leaves umead. 
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A GEO RAPHICAL TABLE of the Towns, &. 
in Homer's CATALOOOUE of GREECE, with 
the Authorities. for their Situation, as placed in 
this Map. 'J 

BE OT I, under five Captains, PzNBLEUs, &c. 
| Containing, 


ULIS, a haven on the Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. 


Eubean ſea oppoſite to 
Chalcis, where the paſſage to 


Eubœa is narroweſt, Strabo, 


lib. ix. 
ETxon, Homer deſcribes it a 
hilly country, and Statius after 


Strab. I. ix. This town, as well 
as the former, lay near the road 
from Thebes to Chalcis. Pauſ. 
Bot. It was here that Am- 
phiaraus was ſwallowed by the 
earth in his chariot, from whence 
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him — 71-742 jagis Eceonen it received its name. Strab, Ib. 
imquis. © beb. vil. IL ESsON, it was fituate in the 
— 2 tewn and lake of fens near Heleon and Hyle, not 
the fame name, be.onging to the far from Tanagra, Theſe three 
territory of Tanagra or Græa. places took their names from 
Strab. I. ix. being ſo ſeated (EN Palus.) 
ScHoENVS, it lay in the road Strab. I. ix. | 
between Thebes and Anthedon, ERYTHR &, in the confines of 
o ſtadia from Thebes, Strab. Attica near Platæa. | Thucyd. 1. - | 
bid. iii. — dites pecorum comitantur ' 
Senor os, atown under mount Frythre. Stat. Theb. vii. 
Cytheron, id. Prrrox, in the way from 
THESPTA, near Haliartus, Thebes to Anthedon. Strab. 
under mount Helicon. Pauſ. l. ix; | 
Bot. near the Corinthian bay. Ocarza, in the mid-way / 
Strab. |, ix. | betwixt Haliartus and Alalco- 
Gr =a, the ſame with Ta- menes. Bid. | 
nagra, 30 ſtadia from Aolis, on MEDpton, near Oncheſtus. 
the Eubœan fea; by this place Bid. 
the river Aſopus falls into that Cor æ, a town on che lake 
fea, id. | Copais, by the river Cephiſſus, 
Mycarzss vs, between next Orchomenus: Ibid. . 
Thebes and Chalcis. Pauſ. Baot. EvTREs1s, a ſmall town of 
near Tanagra or Grza, Strab. the Theſpians near Thiſbe. Bid. 
I. ix. Famous for its pine-trees. TulsgE, under mount He. 


m-Pinigeris Mycaleſſus in agris. licbn. Pauſ. Beet, 
Scatius, I, vii. 6 F 5 
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CoroNEaA, ſeated on the Ce- 
phiſſus, where it falls into the 
lake Copais, Strab. I. ix. 

. HatitarTvs, on the ſame 
lake, Strab. Lid. Bordering on 
Coronea and Platza. Pau. 
Boot, 

PIATAA, between Citheron 
and Thebes, divided from the 
latter by the river Aſopus. 
Strab. I. ix. Virideſque Platæas. 
Stat. Th. vii. 

Gr1ssA, in the territory of 
Thebes, abounding with vines. 
Baccho Gliſanta colentes. Stat. 

THEBZ#, ſituate between the 
rivers Iſmenus and Aſopus. Strab. 
I. ix. | 

OncnxsTvus, on the lake 
Copais. The grove conſecrated 
to Neptune in this place, and 
celebrated by Homer, together 
with a temple and ſtatue of that 
God, were ſhewn in the time of 
Pauſanias, Vide Beet, 


Bid. 


ARNE, ſeated on the ſame 
lake, famous for vines. Strack. 
Hom. 
M1Dga, on the ſame lake, 


NISssA, or Nyſa (apud Sta- 
tium) or according to Strab, I. ix. 
Iſa; near Anthedon. 

ANTHEDON, a city on the 
ſea-fide, oppoſite to Eubœa, the 
utmoſt on the ſhore towards 
Locris. Strab, I. ix. Teque ul- 
tima tractu Antbedon. Stathius, 
I. vii. 

ASPLEDON, 20 ſtadia from 
Orchomenus. Strabo. I. ix. 

Ox cnhouxxus, and the plains 
about it, being the moſt ſpacious. 
of all in Bœotia. ¶ Plutarch in vit. 
Fyllæ, circa medium.) 

HoM ER diſtinguiſhes theſe two 
laſt from the reſt of Beotia, They 
were commanded by Aſcalaphus 
and Ialmen. 


HOC IS, under Schedius and Epiſtrophus, 


CrrAxlssvs, the ſame with 
Anticyrra according to Pauſanias, 
on the bay of Corinth, 

PrTHo, adjoining to Par- 
naflus : fome think it the ſame 
with Delphi, Pauſan. Phocic. 

CrissA, a ſea-town on the 
bay of Corinth near Cyrrha, 
Strab. I, IX, 

Daur 1s, upon the Cephiſſus 
at the foot of Parnaſſus. id. 

PAN O EA, upon the ſame 
ver, adjoining to Orchomenia, 


| containing, 


juft by Hyampolis or Anemoria, 
ids 

both the ſame 

according to 


HyAmMgors, Strabo. Ibid, 
 ANEMORIA, J Confining upon 


Locris, Pauſ. 
Pboc. 


LILA, at the head of the 
river Cephiſſus, juſt on the edge 


of Phocis. 16, = propellentemgae 
Lilæam Cephiſſ® glaciak caputs 


| Stat, I. vu. 
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LO C RIS, under Ajax Oileus, containing, 


Cvrxvus, a martime town to- 
wards Eubea. Strab. l. ix. 

Op us, aLocrian city, 15 ſta- 
dia from the ſea, adjacent to Pa- 
nopæa in Phocis, Eid. 

CALLIARUS, 

Bessa, ſo called from being 


covered with ſhrubs, Strab. I. ix. 


ScarPHe, ſeated between 
Thronium and Thermopylæ, ten 
ſtadia from the ſea. Eid. 


AUGIZ, 


TARPHE, 
Tuxoxtius, on the Melian 


bay. Strab, 1. ix, 


BoAaGR1vs, a river that paſ- 


ſes by Thronius, and rans into 


the bay of Oeta, between Cynus 
and Scarphe, Mid. | 

All theſe oppoſite to the bile of 
Eubcea, 


EUBCA, under Elphenor, containing, 


CHarcis, the city neareſt to 
the continent of Greece, juſt op- 
poſite to Aulis in Bœotia. Strab. 
L ®: 

ER RK TRIA, between Chalcis 
and Gereſtus. Jbid. 

HIS TIOEA, a town with vine- 
yards, over-againſt Theſſaly. 
Hero d. I. vii. 

CERINTRHus, onthe ſea-ſhore, 


ATHENS, 


Hom. Near the river Budorus. 
Strab. |. x. 
Dios, ſeated high. Homp 


Near Hifſticea, Strab. I. 


CAR YS ros, a city at the foot 
of the mountain Ocha. Strab. 
Did. Between Eretria and Ge- 
reſtus. Ptolem. I. iii. 

STYRA, a town near Caryſtos.. 
Strab, Ibid. | 


under Meneſtheus. 


The Iſle of 8 ALA MIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eaſt Part, divided into 
gn and ene under Agamemnon, contains, 


An 33 the ſea, 


Pauſ. Corin. 


TyRINTHE, 88 Argos 
and Epidaurus. Bi, 


—— 
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Three ies lying 
in this order on 
che bay of Her- 
mione. Strab. I. 
| viii. Pauſ. Co- 
rintb. Trezene 


— 


ASINEN, 
Her Mon, 
TROEZENE, | and Aſine a rocky 
. | coaft , == Altague 
Træxene. , 
Faſt. i. Duc 
Ainæ cautes. Lu- 
Can. I. viii. 
Eronx was on the ſea - ſide, 


for Strabo tells us the people of 


Mycenæ made it a ſtation for 
their ſhips, I. viii. 
Er ip Au us, a town and lit- 
tle iſland adjoining, in the inner 
part of the Saronic bay. Strab. 
I. viii, It was fruitful in vines 
in Homer's time. 
.. .The. iſle of Ægina, over- 
- againſt Epidaurus. 
MasEgTA belongs to the Ar- 
eclic ſhore, according to Strabo, 
who obſerves that Homer names it 


not in the exact order, placing it Acrum 


with ZEgina. Strab. I. viii, 


MycEenz, between Cleone 


and Argos. Str. Pauſan, 
CoRIiNTH, near the Iſthmus, 
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was ſeated high, 


Cr xonx, between Argos and 
Corinth. Pauſ. Corinth, + 

Ozn1a, on the borders of 
Sicyonia, Did. 

ARETHYRI1A, the ſame with 
Phlyaſia, at the ſource of the 
Achaian Aſopus. Strab. I. viii, 

Sic vox (anciently the king- 
dom of Adraſtus) betwixt Corinth 
and Achaia. Pau. Corinth. 

HyyPERESTA, the fame with 
gira, ſays Panſan. Acbaic. 
Seated betwixt Pellene and He- 


lice. Strab. I. viii, Oppoſite to 
Parnaſſus, Polyb, I. iv. 


GonozssA, Homer deſcribes 
it ſituate very high, and Seneca 
Troas, Cares nunguam Gonog/2 
Vento. 

PELLENE, bordering on Si- 
cyon and Pheneus, 60 ſtadia from 
the ſea, Pauſ. Arcad, Cele- 
brated antiently for its wool, 
Strab. l. viii. Jul. Pol, 
Next Sicyon lies 
Pellene, &. then 
Helice, and next to 
Helice, AÆgium. 
Strab. J. viii. He- 
lice lies an the ſea - 
ſide, 40 ſtadia from 
I ZXgium, Pauſ. 


* 
. 


ELi1ce, - 


The weft part of PELOPONNESUS, divided into 
Laconia, Meſſenia, Areadia, and Elis. 


; þ +4 Ni 441-4 | 
LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, 


JyarTa, the capital 
the river Eurotas, 
pPpxAR ES, on the bay of Meſſe- 
nia. Strab, 1. viii. 8 
Mass A, Strabs thinks this a 
conſtactien of Meſſena, and 


city on 


Statius in his imitation of this 


catalogue, lib. iv. calls it ſo. 
Ba vs 14, under mount Tay- 
getus. Pauſ. Lacon. 
Aus, the ſame with ZEgiz 
in the ogjaion of Parfunjas 
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(Laconicis.) 30 ftadia from Gy- 


thium. RPE 
AmMycL=, 20 ftadia from 

Sparta towards the ſea. Ptol. 

I. iv. under the mountain Tay- 


. getus, Strab. I. vii. 


Hzr os, on the ſea- ſide. Ham. 


Upon the river Eurotas. Strab. 


Ibid. 

Laas. | 

OzgTyYLos, near the promon- 
tory of Tenarus. Pauſ, Lac. 


MESSENTIA, under Neſtor, containing. 


Pyros, che city of Neſtor on 
of Meſſenia, and upon the bay 
called from it Cyparifizus. Pau 


the ſea · ſhore. | | 

Ax EN, ſeated near the river 
Minyeius. Hom, II. xi, Strab. 
1, viii. a 

Tux von, on the river Al- 
pheus, the ſame which Homer 
elſewhere calls Fhryoëſſa. Strab. 
Ibid. 

Er v, the ancient Geogra- 
phers differ about the fituation 
of this town, but agree to place 
it near the ſea, Vide Strab. I. 
Viſi,——Summis ingeſtum montiges 
ey. Stat, I. iv. 


CY ARIS8IE, on the borders 


Meſjen. 

AMPHIGENIA, — Ferttl;s 
Ampbigenia. Stat. Th, iv. near 
the former, So alſo, Pteleon, 


- which was built by a colony from 


Pteleon in Theſſaly. Straß. 1, 
vii. 

Hos, near the river Al- 
pheus. Bid. 

Don 1on, a field or mountain 
near the fea, Ibid. 


ARCADIA, under Agapenor, containing, 


The mountain Cyllene, the 
higheſt of Peloponneſus, on the 
borders of Achaia and Arcadia, 
near Pheneus. Pauſ. Arcad. 


Rip, 


Theſe three, S:rabs 
tells us, are not to be 
found, nor their fitu- 
ation aſſigned. Lib. 


Under this ſtood the tomb of STRATIX, viii. prope fin. Eniſpe 


AE pytus. That monument (the Ex ISE, 


ſame author tells us) was remain- 
ing in his time, it was only a 
heap. of earth incloſed with a 
wall of rough one, 


| ſtood high, as ap- 
pears from Hom. and 
— I, iv. Ven- 


toſaque dona Exiſpe. 
TIC EA, between Argos — 


PxENEvs, confining on Pel- Sparta. Pohb. I. iv. 


lene, and Stymphelus. Bid. 


On cnomenvs, confining on Tegea, Argia, and Orchomenps» 
Pauf, Acad. 


Pheneus and Mantinga, Ibid. 


MAN TINA, bordering upon 
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STYMPHELUS, confining on 


Phlyafia or Arethyria. Strub. J. 


viii. 


PARRHASIA , adjoining to 
Laconia. © Thucid. I. v Par- 
rbaſieque niues. Ovid. Faſt, ii. 


ELI S, under four Leaders, Amphimachus, &c. 
| containing, 


The city Blis, 120 ftadia from 
the ſea, Pauſ. Eliacit, ii. 

Bur z As lun near Elis. Stra. 
I. viii. 

The places bounded by the 
fields of Hyrmine, in the terri- 
tory of Elis, between mount 
Cyllene and the ſea, 

Myz$1inus, on the ſea - ſide, 


70 ſtadia from Elis. Strab. I. 
viii. 
The Olenian Rocks, which 


ſtcod near the city Olenos, at the 


mouth of the river Pierus. Paaſ. 


Acbaic. 


And Alyſium, the name of a 
town or river, in the way from 


Elis to Piſa, Srrab. I. viii, 


The ISLES, overagainſt the Continent of Elis, 


Achaia, or 


Ecn1NnADes and Dulichium, 
under Meges. 

The Cephalenians under 
Ulyſſes, being thoſe from Samos 
(the ſame with Cephalenia) from 
Zacynthus, Grocylia, /Egilipa, 
Neritus, and Ithaca, This laſt 
is generally ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt of theſe iſlands on the eaſt 
fide of Cephalenia, and next to 
it; but that is, according to 
Wheeler, 20 Italian miles in eir- 


cumference, whereas Strabo gives 


The Continent of Acarnania and Erol iA, under 


Acarnania. s 


Ithaca but 80 ſtadia about, It 
was rather one of the leſſer 
iſlands towards the mouth of the 
Achelous, ; 

Homer adds to theſe places 
under the dominion of Ulyſſes, 
Epirus and the oppoſite Conti- 
nent, by which (as M. Dacier 
obierves) cannot be meant Epirus 
properly ſo called, which was 
never ſubject to Ulyſſes, but only 
the ſea-coaſt of Acarnania, op- 
polite to the iſlands, 


Thoas. 


Piruxex, ſeated between 
Chalcis and Calydon, by the 
ſea-ſhore, upon the river Evenus, 


Weſt of Chalcis. Strab. I. x. 


4. 


Or txos, lying above Caly- 
don, with the Evenus on the 


Eaſt of it. Jbid, 


/ 


r 


— 


| 
ö 
] 
* 


ly- 
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PyLzx, the ſame with 
Proſchion, not far from Pleuron, 
but more in the land, Strab. 
I, Xs 

CHALC1s, a ſea-town. Hom. 
Situate on the Faſt fide of the 
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Evenus. Strab. Did. There 
was another Chalcis at the head 
of the Evenus, called by Strabs 
Hypo-Chalcis, 


Calydon, on the Evenus alſo, 
Did. 


The Iſle of CRETE, under Idomenus, containing, 


GNnossvs, ſeated in the plain 
between Lyctus and Gortyna, 
120 ſtadia from Lyctus. Strab. 
I. x. 

GoxTYNA, go ſtadia from 
the African fea. Ibid. 

LycTus, $0 ſtadia from the 
ſame ſea, id. 

MILE Tus. 


The Iſle of RH OP 


PxoxsTVvs, 60 ftadia from 
Gortyna, 20 from the ſea, under 
Gortyna, Strab. 1b. It laꝝ on 
the river Jardan, as appears by 
Homer's deſcription of it in the 
third book of the Ody/7cy, 

LyCASTUS, 


RHyTiuM, under Gortyna, 
Strab, N 


E 8, under Tlepolemus, 


containing, 


Linpvs, on the right hand 
to thoſe who ſail from the city of 


Rhodes, Southward. Strab. I. 
xiv. 


Jar vss us, between Camirus 


CAMIRUS, 


The iſlands, Syma (under Nireus) Niſyrus, Carpa- 
thus, Caſus, Cos, Calydnæ, under Antiphus and 


Aksos PELAsGI1CumM (the 
fame which was ſince called 
Phthiotis.) Strabo, I. ix, ſays 
that ſome thought this the name 
of a town, others that Homer 
meant by it this part of Theſſaly 
in general (which laſt ſeems moſt 
Probable.) Steph. Byxant. ob- 
&rves, there was a city Argos in 


Phidippus. | 
The Continent of THESSALY, toward the Egean 
Sea, under Achilles. 


Theſlaly, as well as, in Pelopon- 
neſus; the former was called 
Pelaſgic in contradiſtinction to 
the Achaian: far though the 
Pelaſgi poſſeſt ſeveral parts of 
Epirus, Crete, Peloponneſus, &c. 
yet they retained their principal 


ſeat in Theſſaly, Steph. yx. in 
v. Panel. | 
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Both on the ſhore of 
Theſſaly towards Le- 
Art os, cris. Strabo, I. ix. 
ALoPE, } Alos lies in the paſ- 
fage of MountOthrys, 
Ibid. | 


Tz eEcHiNe, under the moun- 
tain Oeta. Euſtath. in II. ii. 
Some ſuppoſed theſe 
two to be names of 
the ſame place, as 
Strabo ſays ; though 
*tis plain Homer di- 
ſtinguiſhes them; 
Whether they were 
cities or regions, 


PuTHIA, 
HELLAs, 


{ter mined, lib. IX, 


Strabo is not de- 


A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE 


The Hellenes. This deno- 
mination, afterwards common to 
all the Greeks, is here to be un- 
derſtood only of thoſe who in- 
habited Phthiotis. It was not 
till long after Homer's time that 
the people of other cities of Greece 
defiring afliftance from theſe, be- 
gan to have the ſame name from 
their communication with them, 
as Thucydides remarks in the be- 
ginning of his firſt book, 


The following under ProTESILAus: 


PayrLAce, on the coaſt of 
Phthiotis, toward the. Melian 
bay. Srrab. I. ix. 

PyraRARASUS, beyond the 
mountain Othrys, had the grove 
of Ceres within two ſtadia of it, 
Lid. 

Iro 4A, 60 ſtadia from Alos, 
it lay higher in the land than 

Pyrrhaſus, above mount Othrys. 
Ibid. 

ANTRON, on the ſea-fide, 
Him. In the paſſage to Eubœa. 
Bid. — 

Przrzor, the fituation of 


this town in Strabo ſeems to be 
between Antron and Pyrrhaſus: 
but Pliny deſcribes it with great 
exactneſs to lie on the ſhore to- 
wards Bœotia, on the confines of 
Phthiotis, upon the river Sper- 
chius ; according to which par- 
ticulars, it muſt have been ſeated 
as I have placed it, Livy alſo 
ſeats it on the Sperchius, 

All thoſe towns which were 
under Proteſtlaus (ſays Strabo, 
Job. ix.) being the five laſt men- 
tioned, lay on the eaſtern ſide of 
the-mountain Othrys, 


Tak nader Nona 


PaxxzR@#, in the fartheſt part 
of MAgneſia, confining on mount 
Pelion. Strab, l. ix. Near the 
lake of Bebe. Pro/, And plen- 
. tifully watered with the foun« 
tains of Hyperia, Strab. 


GLAPHYRE, 

Torcos, a ſea-town on the 
Pegaſæan bay, Livy, I. iv. and 
Strab, N 8 BY 


I N 


the 


to HOMER CATALOGUE. u1g 


Under PRILocrErzxs. 


MzTHONZE, a city of Mace- 
dnia, 40 ſtadia from Pydna in 


Pieria. Strab. 
In Phthiotis 


THAUMACIA, ve — 
MosLi1BEA, to g the ſame 
author. B. 


OrLyzon, It ſeems that this 
place lay near Bzbe, Iolcos, and 
Ormenium, from Strab. I. ix. 
where he ſays, Demetrius cauſed 
the inhabitants of theſe towns to 
remove to Demetrias, on the fame 
coaſt, 


Phe Upper THESSALY. 
The following under PopaLtrivs and Maca aon. 


Taler, or Tarccx, not far 
from the mountain Pindus, on 
the left- hand of the Peneus, as 
it runs from Pindus. Strab; 
lib, ix. 


Irnhoux, near Trica, Ibid. 
Ozc#uaria, the ſituation not 
certain, ſome where near the fore - 
mentioned towns, Strab, Did. 


Under EUuRYPYLUsS. 


Our, under Pelion, 
1 2 Pegaſæan bay, near Bæbe. 


AsTzxrum, hard by Pheræ 


Under PoLYPHATES. 


ArG18SA, lying upon the 
river Peneus. Strab, lib. ix. 

GyRTONE, a city of Per- 
2 at the foot of Olympus, 


Under GuNevus 


Cyrnivs, ſeated in the moun- 
tainous country, towards Olym- 
pus. bid. 

Dopona, among the moun- 
tains, towards Olympus. Mid. 

T1TA&ES1US, a river riſing 
in the mountain Titarus, near 
Olympus, and running into 


Ox THE, near Peneus and 
Tempus. Bid. 
Both lying under 
EL or E, Olympus, near 
OLooss0x, } the river Titare- 
ſius. Lid. 


and PROTHEUS. 


Peneus. Did. Tis alſo called 
Eurotas. 

The river Peneus riſes from 
mount Pindus, and flows through 
Tempe into the ſea. Strab. * 
vii. and ix. 

Pzr10N, near Offa, in Mags 
neſia. Herod. l. vii. 


* 
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A TABLE of TROY, and the Auxiliar 
COUNTRIES, : 


HE. kingdom of Priam, 
divided into eight dynaſties. 

1. Txoas, under Hector, 
whoſe capitol was Ilion. 

2. DAR DAN IA, under ZEneas, 
the capital Dardanus. 

3. ZELET-, at the foot of 
Ida, by the Æſepus, under Pan- 
darus. 

4. ApRZST14, Apæſus, Pi- 
tyea, mount Teree, under 
Adraſtus and Amphius. 

5. Sxsros, Abydos, Arifbe, 


on the river Selle, Percote, and 
Practius, under A fius, 

Theſe places lay between Troy 
and the Propontis. 

The other three dynaſties were 
under Mynes, Eetion, and Al- 
teus; the capital of the firſt was 

rnefſus, of the ſecond Thebe 
of Cilicia, of the third Pedaſus 

in Lelegia. Homer does not 

mention theſe in the catalogue, 
having been before deſtroyed and 
depopulated by the Greeks. 


The AuxiLIAR NATIONS. 


The Pelaſgi, under Hippothous 
and Pyleus, whoſe capital was 
Lariſſa, near the place where 
Cuma was afterwards built. 
Strab, I. xiii, 5 

The Thracians, by the ſide of 


the Helleſpont oppoſite to Troy, 


under Acamas and Pyrous, and 


thoſe of Ciconia, under Eu- 


phemus. 


cedonia and the river Axius, 
under Pyrechmes. 

The Paphlagonians, under 
Pylæmeneus. The Halizonians, 
under Odius and Epiſtrophus. 
The Myſians, under Cromis and 
Ennomus. The Phrygians of 


Aſcania, under Phorcys and Aſ- 
canius. 


The Mzonians, under Meſtles 
and Antiphus, who inhabited 
under the mountain Tmolus. 

The Carians, under Nauſtes 
and Amphimacus, from Miletus, 
the farthermoſt city of Caria to- 
wards the ſouth. Herodot. I. i. 

MycaLrEg, a mountain and 
13 oppoſite to Samos. 


id. 
The PoE0NIANS from Ma- | 


PnTrIRON, the ſame moun- 
tain as Latmos, according to 
Hecatæus. . 

The Lycians, under Sarpedon 
and Glaucus, from the banks of 
the river Xanthus, which runs 
into the ſea betwixt Rhodes and 
Cyprus. Homer. mentions it to 
diſtinguiſh this Lyeia from that 


- which lies on the Propontis. 


% 


e BOOK. 


THE ARGUMENx. 


The Duel of Menelaus and Paris. 


THE Armies being ready to engage, a ſingle combat is 


agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris (by the inter- 
vention of Hector, for the determination of the war. 
Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fight. She leads 
her to the walls of Troy, where Priam at with bis 
counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on the plain 
below, to whom Helen gives an account of the chief of 
them. The Kings on either part take the ſolemn oath 


fer the conditions of the combat. The duel enſues, 


wherein Paris being overcome, is ſnatched away in a 


cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his apartment. She 
then calls Helen from the walls, and brings tbe lovers 
together. Agamemnon, on the part of the 'Grecians, 


demands the reſtoration 9 * Helen, and the performance 
of the articles. 


The three and twentieth day ſtill continues throughout 


this book. The ſcene is ſometimes in the fields 
before Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf, 


Of all the books of the IIiad, there i is ſcarce any more pleaſing 


than the third, It may be divided into five parts, each of whick 


— 
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H Us by their leader's care each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and ftretches o'er the land, 
With ſhouts the Trojans rufhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war: 


has a beauty different from the other. The firſt contains what 
paſſed before the two armies, and the propoſal of the combat between: 
Paris and Menelaus : the attention and ſuſpenſe of theſe mighty 
hoſts, which were juſt upon the point of joining battle, and the 
lofty manner of offering and accepting this important and un- 
expected challenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully pompous, 
and of an amuſing folemnity. The ſecond part, which deſcribes 
the behaviour of Helena in this juncture, her conference with the 
old King and his counſellors, with the review of the heroes from 
the battlements, is an epiſode entirely of another ſort, which excels 
in the natural and pathetick, The third conſiſts of the ceremonies 
of the oath on both ſides, and the preliminaries to the combat; 
with the beautiful retreat of Priam, who in the tenderneſs of a 
parent withdraws from the fight of the duel :: theſe particulars detain- 


the reader in expectation, and heighten his impatience for the fight 


itſelf, The fourttr is the deſcription of the duel, an exact piece of 
painting, where we ſee every attitude, motion and action of the 
combatants particularly and diſtinctly, and which concludes with a 
ſurprizing propriety, in the reſcue of Paris by Venus, The machine 
of that Goddeſs, which makes the fifth part, and whoſe end is to 
reconcile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every circumſtance :: the 
remonſrance ſhe holds with the Goddeſs, the reluctance with which 
ſhe obeys her, the reproaches ſhe caſts upon Paris, and the flattery 
and courtſhip with which he fo ſoon wins her over to him. Helen 
(the main cauſe of this war) was not to be made an odious cha- 
raQer ; ſhe is drawn by this great maſter with the fineſt ſtrokes, 
as a frail, but not as an abandoned creature. She has perpetual 
ſtruggles of virtue on the one ſide, and ſoftneſſes which overcome 
them, on the other. Our Author has been remarkably careful to 
tell us this; whenever he but ſligktly names her in the foregoing 
part of his work, ſhe is repreſented at the ſame time as repentant; 
and it is thus we ſee her at large at her firſt appearance in the preſent 
book ; which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole Iliad, but in re- 
compence has beauties almoſt in every line, and moſt of them ſo ob- 
- vious, that to acknowledge them we need only to read them. 

. 3. With ſhouts, the Trejant.] The book begins with a fine 
oppoſition of the noiſe of the Trojan army to the filence of the 
Grecians, It was but natural to imagine this, ſince the former 
was compoſed.of many different nations, of various languages, and 
&rangers to each other; the latter were more united in their neigh- 


* 
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So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing froſts, or thick- deſcending rain, 

To warmer ſeas the cranes-embody'd fly, 

With noiſe, and order, thro? the nad-way ſky ; 


bourhood, and under leaders of the ſame country. But as this ob- 
ſervation ſeems particularly inſiſted upon by our Author (for he 
uſes it again in the fourth book, . 486.) ſo he had a farther reaſon. 
for it. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks upon 
this diſtinction, as a particular credit to the military diſcipline of 
the Greeks. And ſeveral antient authors tell us, it was the manner 
of the Barbawians to encounter with ſhouts and outcries ; as it con- 
tinues to this day the cuſtom of the Eaſtern nations. Perhaps 
theſe clamours were only to encourage their men, inſtead of mar- 

tial inſtruments. I think Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, there never was 
a people but, made uſe of ſome ſort of muſick in battle: Homer 
never mentions any in the Greek or Trojan armies, and it is ſcarce 
to be imagined he- would omit a circumſtance ſo poetical without 
ſome particular reaſon; The verb Zax rise, which the modern 
:Greeks have ſince appropriated to the ſound of a trumpet, is uſed 
indifferently in our Author for other ſounds, as for thunder in the 
21 Iliad, v. 388. Au 33 CMN wilze £parcc He once 
names the trumpet Tany in a- fimile, upon which Euſtathius 
and Didymus obſerve, that the uſe of it was known in the poet's 
time, but not in that of the Trojan war. And hence we may infer 
that Homer was particularly careful not to con found the manners of 
the times he wrote of, with thoſe of the times he lived in. 

J. 7. The cranes embody'd fly.} If wit has been truly deſcribed 
to be a ſimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as that ſimilitude is 
more ſurprizing; there cannot be a truer k ind of wit than what is 
me wn in apt compariſons, eſpecially when compoſed of ſuch ſubjects 
as having the leaſt relation to each other in general, have yet ſome 
particular that agrees exactly. Of this, nature is the ſimile of the 
cranes to the Trojan army, where the fahey of Homer flew to the 
remoteſt part of the world for an image which no reader could have 
expected. But it is no leſs exact than ſurprizing, The likeneſs 
conſiſts in two points, the noiſe and the order; the latter is fo 
obſervable, as to have given ſome of the ancients occaſion to imagine, 
the embattling of an army was firſt learned from the cloſe manner 
of flight of theſe birds, But this part of the ſimile not being directly 
expreſſed by the author, has been overlooked by ſome of the com- 
mentators. It may be remarked, that Homer has generally a won- 
 derful cloſeneſs in all the particulars of his compariſons, notwith- 
ſtanding he takes a liberty in his expreſſion of them. He ſeems ſs 
ſecure of the main likeneſs, that he makes no ſcruple to play with 
the circumſtances ; ſometimes by tranſpoſing the order of them, 
lomeumes by ſuperadding them, and ſometimes (as in this place) 
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118 HOMER's ILIAD. Book III. 
To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 10 
But filent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and ſkill'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, ; 
Swift march the Greeks; the rapid duſt around 
Dark*ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds 15 
A night of vapours round the mountain- heads, 
Swift-gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade ; 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
Loft and confus'd amidf the thicken'd day : 20 
So wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 

Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command; | 
When, to the van, before the ſons of fame - 25 
Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came, 
In form a God! the panther's ſpeckPd hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 


by neglecting them in ſuch a manner, as to leave the reader to ſupply 
them himſelf, For the preſent compariſon, it has been taken by 


Virgil in the tenth book, and applied to the clamours of ſoldiers in | 


the ſame manner, | 
| PSs: DAD. Quales ſub nubibus atris 


Strymonice dant ſigna grues, atque æthera tranant 
Cum ſonitu, fugliuntgue Notos clamore ſecundo. 


y. 26. The beauteous Paris came, In form a God.) This is meant 
by the epithet Oe etdhe, as has been ſaid in the notes on the firſt 
book, y. 169. The Picture here given of Paris's air and dreſs, 
is exactly correſpondent to his character; you ſee him endeavour- 
ing to mix the fine Gentleman with the warriour ; and this idea of 
him — takes care to keep up, by deſcribing him not without 
the ſame regard, when he is arming to encounter Menelaus after- 
wards in a cloſe fight, as he ſhews here, where he is but preluding 
and flouriſhing in the gaiety of his heart. And when he fells us, in 
that place, that he was in danger of being ſtrangled by the ſtrap 
of his helmet, he takes notice that it was S , embroidered. 
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His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, Nig 
His ſwerd beſide him negligently hung, 30 
Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, . 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelaũs, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 35 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 
So joys a lion, if the branching deer 
Or mountain-goat, his bulky prize, appear; 
Eager he ſeizes and devours the lain, 


Preſt by bold youths, and baying dogs in vain. 40 


5. 37. So joys a lion, if the branching deer, Or mountain-goat.] 
The old ſcholiaſts refining on this fimile, will have it, that Paris 
is compared to a goat on account of his incontinence, and to a ſtag 
for his cowardice : to this laſt they make an addition which is very 
ludicrous, that he is alſo likened to a deer for his ſkill in muſick, 
and cite Ariſtotle to prove that animal delights in harmony, which 
opinion is alluded to by Mr, Waller in theſe lines : 


Here love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the ear 
Empties his quiver on the liſ'ning deer, Y 
But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this compariſon con- 
fiſts in any thing more, than the joy which Menelaus conceived at 
the ſight of his rival, im the hopes of deſtroying him. It is equally 
an injuftice to Paris, to abuſe him for underſtanding muſick, and 
to repreſent his retreat as-purely the effect of fear, which proceeded 
from his ſenſe of guilt with reſpe& to the particular perſon of 
Menelaus. He appeared at the head of the army to challenge the 
boldeſt of the enemy: nor is his character elſewhere in the Iliad by 
any means that of a coward, Hector at the end of the fixth bool 
confeſſes, that no man could juſtly reproach him as ſuch. Nor is 
he repreſented ſo by Ovid (who copied Homer very cloſely) in the 
end of his epiſtle to Helen. The moral of Homer is much finer : 
a brave mind, however blinded with paſſion, is ſenfible of remorſe 
as ſoon as the injured object preſents itſelf; and Paris never behaves 
himſelf ill in war, but when his ſpirits are depreſſed by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of an injuſtice. . This alſo will account for the ſeeming 
incongruity of Homer in this paſſage, who (as they would have us 
think) paints him a'ſhameful coward, at the ſame time that he is 
perpetually calling him the divine Paris, and Paris like a God. What 


he ſays immediately afterwards in anſwer to Hector's reproof, wil 
make this yet more clear. 
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Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot : him, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear; 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 48 
And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
As when ſome ſhepherd, from the ruſtling trees 
Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus'd precipitates his flight: 50 
So from the King the ſhining warriour flies, 
And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 

As God-like Hector fees the Prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen' rous heat. 


V. 47: As u ben ſome erd.] This compariſon of the ſer - 
pent is finely imitated by Virgil in the ſecond Æneid. 


Improviſum afpris veluti qui ſentibus anguem 
Preſſit humi mitens, trepidyſque repente refugit 
Attollentem iras, & cœrula colla tumentem : 


Haud ſecus Androgeus viſu tremefutrus abibat, 


But it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has applied it 
upon an occaſion here it has an additional beauty. Paris upon tlie 
Fight of Menelaus's approach, is compared to a traveller who ſees a 
ſnake ſhoot. on a- ſudden towards him. But the ſurprize and 
danger of Androgeus is more lively, being juft in the reach of 
his enemies before he perceived it; and the circumſtance of the 
ſerpent's rouzing his creſt, Which brightens with anger, finely 
images the ſhining of their arms in the night-time, as they were 
Juſt lifted up to deſtroy him. Scaliger criticiſes on the needleſs repe- 
tition in the words @rxx{y5po@- avexwprocy, which is avoided in the 
tranſlation, But it muſt be dbſerved in general, that little exact- 
neſſes are what we ſhould not look for in Homer; the genius of his 
age was too incorrect, and his own too fiery, to regard them. 

J. 53. As God-like Hector.] This is the firſt place of the poem 
where Hector makes a figure, and here it ſeems proper to give an 
idea of his character, fince if he is not the chief hero of the Iliad, 
He is at leaſt the moſt amiable. There are ſeveral reaſons which 
render Hector a favourite character with every reader, ſome of 
which ſhall here be offered. The chief moral of Homer was to 
expoſe the ill effects of diſcord; the Greeks were to be ſhewn 
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Unhappy Paris! but to women brave! TRY | - 
So fairly form'd, and only to'deceivet 1 
. + 4 | | 5 
diſunited, and to render that diſunion the more probable, he has de- 
ſignedly given them mixt characters. The Trojans, on the other 
hand, were to be repreſented making all advantages of the others 
diſagreement, which they could not do without a ſtrict union among 
themſelves. Hector therefore, who commanded them, muſt. be 
endued with all ſuch qualifications as tended to the preſervation of 
it ; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the contrary, The one 
Kands, in contraſt to the other, an accompliſhed character of valour 
unruffled by rage and anger, and uniting his people by his prudence 
and example, Hector has alſo a foil to ſet him off in his own. 
family; we are perpetually oppoſing in our own minds the incon- 
tinence of Paris, who expoſes his country, to the temperance of 
Hector, who protects it. And indeed it is this love of his country 
which appears his principal paffion, and the motive of all his 
actions. He has no other blemiſh than that he Sights in an unjuſt 
cauſe, which Homer has yet been careful to tell us he would not do, 
if his opinion were followed. But ſince he cannot prevail, the 
affection he bears to his parents and kindred, and his defire of de- | 
fending them, incites him to do his utmoſt for their ſafety, We | 
may add, that Homer having fo many Greeks to celebrate, makes. | 
them ſhine in their turns, and fingly in their ſeveral books, one | 
ſucceeding in the abſence of another: whereas Hector appears in 
every battle the life and ſoul of his party, and the conſtant bulwarlæ | 
againſt every enemy : he ſtands againſt Agamemnon's magnanimity, | 
Diomed's bravery, Ajax's ſtrength, and Achilles's fury. There is | 
befides an accidental cauſe for our liking him, from reading the | 
writers of the Auguſtan age (eſpecially Virgil) whoſe favourite he 
grew more N from the time when the Cæſars fancied to 
derive their pedigree from Troy. | | 1 
3. 55. Unhappy Paris, &c.] It may be obſerved in honour of 
Homer's judgment, that the words which Hector is made to ſpeak 
Here, very ftrongly mark his character. They contain a warm 
reproach of cowardiſe, and ſhew him to be touched with ſo high 
a ſenſe of glory, as to think life inſupportable without it. His 
calling w mind the gallant figure which Paris had made in his 
amours to Helen, and oppoſing it to the image of his flight from 
Her huſband, is a ſarcaſm of the utmoſt bitterneſs and vivacity. 
After he has named that action of. the rape, the cauſe of ſo many 


miſchiefs, his inſiſting upon it in ſo many broken periods, thoſe 
diqointed ſhortneſſes of ſpeech, 


(Tai me C' priya anua, ant re, Si 7 N 
aus eren piy xappac, xa ni 3 00 4075.) ; 
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Oh had'ſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw' the light, 
Or dyꝰd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite 
A better fate than vainly thus to boaſt, 
And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 60 
Gods ! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 

But ill thy foul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 
In former days, in all thy.gallant pride, 65 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtemm'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crouds ſtood wond'ring at the paſling ſhow ; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 

You met the approaches of the Spartan Queen, 70 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And“ both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight ; 75 
Or haſt thou. injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy colt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foe. 


That haſty manner of expreſſion without the connexion of particles, 
is (as Euſtathius remarks) extremely natural to a man in anger, 
who thinks he can never vent himſelf too ſoon, That contempt of 
outward ſhew, of the gracefulneſs of perſon, and of the accom- 
pliſhments of a courtly life, is what correſponds very well with 
the warlike temper of Hector; and theſe verſes have therefore a 
beauty here which they want in Horace, however admirably he has 
tranſlated them, in the ode of NVereus's prophecy, 

Neguicquam Veneris prefidio ferox, 

Pectes caſariem ; grataque fæminis 

| Imbelli cithard carmina divides, &c. 

y. 72. And both ber wwarlike lords,) The original is Nuty «y3pay 2 
eixunlduv. The ſpouſe of martial men. I wonder why Madam 1 fre 
Dacier choſe to turn it Alice 2 tant de braves guerriers, fince it ſo 1 c 
naturally refers to Theſeus and Menelaus, the former huſbands of 
Helena, 75 | ; 


_ * Theſeus and Menelaus. 
4 
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Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, . 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, | 
Beauty and youth ; in vain to theſe you truſt, + 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 

His filence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 88 
'Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks: 


. $0. Thy curling treſſes, and t er tyre.) It is ingenioufly 
2 by Des — > me re 8 the Greeks for 
their long hair [xapnz2awas 'Aﬀarzs] and Achilles for his {kill 
on the harp, makes Hector in this place object them both to Paris. 
The Greeks nouriſhed their hair to appear more dreadful te the 
enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the eyes of women. Achilles ſung to 
his harp the acts of Heroes, and Paris the amours of lovers. The 
ſame reaſon which makes Hector here diſpleaſed at them, made 
Alexander afterwards refuſe to ſee this lyre of Paris, when offered 
to be ſhewn- to him, as Plutarch relates the tory in his oration df 
the fortune of Alexander. | al 

vy. 83. One avenging blow. It is in the Greek, You had been clad 
in a coat of flone, Giphanius would have it to mean ſtoned to death 
on the account of his adultery : but this does not appear to have 
been the puniſhment of that crime among the Phrygians, It ſeems 
rather to ſignify, deſtroyed by the fury of the people, for the war 
he had brought upon them; or perhaps may imply no more than 
being laid in his grave under a monument of ſtones 3 but the 
former being the ſtronger ſenſe, is here followed, 

5. 86. Ti juſt my brother,] This ſpeech is a farther opening of 
the true character of Paris. He is a maſter of civility, no leis 
well-bred to his own ſex than courtly to the other. The reproof of 
Hector was of a ſevere nature, yet he receives it as from a brother 
and a friend, with candour and modeſty. This anſwer is remarkable 
for its fine addreſs; he gives the hero a decent and agreeable reproof 
for having too raſhly depreciated the gifts of nature, He allows the 
quality of courage its utmoſt due, but defires the ſame Juſtice to thoſe 
ſofter accompliſhments, which he lets him know are no leſs the 
fayour of heaven. Then he removes from himſelf the charge of 
want of valour, by propoſing the ſingle combat with the very man 
he had juſt declined to engage; which having ſhewa him void of 
any malevolence to his rival on the one hand, he now proves himſelf 
free from the imputation of cowardice on the other, Homer 
draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of ſpeech, the natural quality of 
an agnorous temper z vainly gay in war as well as love ; with a 
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But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? | 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhows, 


Still edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, go 


Like fteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 

With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe:; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, gg 
No wiſh can gain em, but the gods beſtow. | 
Yet would'ſ thou have the proffer'd combat ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand:; 

"Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, _ 
And, on that ſtage-of war, the cauſe be try'd: 106 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 

For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 

His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 


Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 105 


And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 
Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 


ſpirit that can be ſurprized and recollected, that can receive im- 


preſſions of ſhame or apprehenſion on the one ſide, or of generoſity 
and courage on the other; the uſual diſpoſition of eaſy and courteous 
minds, which are moſt ſubject to the rule of fancy and paſſion. 
Upon th» whole, this is no worſe than the picture of a gentle Knight, 
and one might fancy the heroes of the modern romance were formed 
upon the model of Paris. 5 

y. 108. Much fam d gen ' rous leeds, for beauty more.] The 
original is, *ApyOr is irrbchν x ANA achniyurame, Per- 
haps this line is tranſlated too hs to the letter, and the epithets 
might have been omitted. But there are ſome traits and particula- 
rities of this nature, which methinks preſerve to the reader the air 
of Homer, At leaſt the latter of theſe circumſtances, that Greece 
2was eminent for beautiful women, ſeems not improper to be mentioned 


'by him who had raiſed a waz on the account of a Grecian beauty, 
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He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 

Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 110 

Held by the midſt, athwart; and near the foe 

Ad vanc'd with ſteps majeſtically ſlow: 

While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 

Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 

Then thus the monarch great Atrides cry'd; 115 

Forbear ye warriours ! lay the darts afide : 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various plume he wears. 

Awid by his high command the Greeks attend, 

The tumult filence, and the fight ſuſpend. 120 

While from the center Hector rolls his eyes 

On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 

Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands! 

What Paris, author of the war, demands. 

Vour ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 125 

And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. 


5. 109. The challenge Hector heard with joy.] Hector ſtays not 
to reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge imme- 
diately. He looks upon all the Trojans as diſgraced by the late 
flight of Paris, and thinks not a moment is to be loſt to regain 
the honour of his country, The activity he ſhews in all this affair 
wonderfully agrees with the ſpirit of a ſoldier, 

Y. 123. Hear all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands.) It has been 
aſked how the different nations could underſtand one another in theſe 
conferences, fince we have no mention in Homer of any interpreter 
between them? He who was fo very particular in the moſt minute 
points, can hardly be thought to have been negligent in this. Some 
reaſons may be offered that they both ſyoke the ſame language ; for 
the Trojans (as may be ſeen in Dion. Halic. lib. i.) were of Grecian 
extraction originally, Dardanus the firſt of their kings was born 
in Arcadia; and even their names were originally Greek, as Hector, 
Anchiſes, Andromache, Aſtyanax, &c, Of the laſt of theſe in 
particular, Homer gives us a derivation which is purely Greek, in 
J. vi. Y. 403. But however it be, this is no more (as Dacier 
ſomewhere obſerves) than the juſt privilege of Poetry. Æneas and 
Turnus underſtand each other in Virgil, and the language of the 
Poet is ſuppoſed to be univerſally intelligible, not only between 
different countries, but between earth and heaven itſelf. 
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Here in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 
That caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 139 
Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 
And diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 

He ſpoke : in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide 
Each army ſtood : the Spartan chief reply'd. 

Me too ye warriours hear, whoſe fatal right 135 
A world engages in the toils of fight. 


Y, 135. Me tc ye wwarricurs hear, &c,) We may obſerve what 
care Homer takes to give every one his proper character, and how 
this ſpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the Laconick; which the 
better to comprehend, we may remember there are in Homer three 
ſpeakers of different characters, agreeable to the three different 
kinds of eloquence. Theſe we may compare with each other in one 
8 ſuppoſing them all to uſe the ſame heads, and in the ſame 
order, | 
The materials of the ſpeech are, The manifeſting his grief for 
the war, with the hopes that it is in his power to end it; an ac- 
ceptance of the propoſed challenge ; an account of the ceremonics 
to be uſed in the league; and a propoſal of a proper caution to 
ſecure it, 

Now had Neſtor theſe materials to work upon, he would. pro- 
bably have begun with a relation of all the troubles of the nine 
years ſiege, which he hoped he might now bring to an end; he 
wonld ccurt their benevoler.ce and good wiſhes tor his proſperity, 
with all the figures of amplification; while he accepted the chal- 
lenge, he would have given an example to prove that the ſingle 
combat was a wiſe, gallant, and gentle way of ending the war, 
priactiſed by their fathers; in the deſcription of the rites he would 
be exceeding particular; and when be choſe to demand the ſanction 
of Priam rather than of his ſons, he would place in oppoſition on 
one fide the ſon's action which began the war, and on the other the 
impreſſions of concern or repentance which it muſt by this time 
have made in the father's mind, whoſe wiſdom he would un- 

doubtedly extol as the effect of his age. All this he would have 
expatiated upon with connexions of the diſcourſe in the moiſt 
evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, gliding, undiſobliging tran- 
ſitions. The effect would be, that the people would hear him with 
pleaſure, 
Had it been Ulyſſes who was to make the ſpeech, he would have 
mentioned a few ot their affecting calamities in a path«tic air; then 
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To me the labour of the field reſign; 9 97355 
Me Paris injur'd ; all the war be mine. i 
Fall he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms; 1 
And live the reſt, ſecure of future harms. 14⁰ 


Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To earth a ſable, to the ſun a white, 

Prepare ye Trojans! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, th' inviolable King. | 


1 


have undertaken the fight with teſtifying ſuch a ehearful joy, as 
ſhould have won the hearts of the ſoldiers to follow him to the field 
without being deſired. He would have been exceeding cautious in 
wording the conditions; and ſolemn, rather than particular, in 
ſpeaking of the rites, which he would only inſiſt on as an opportunity 
to exhort both ſides to a fear of the Gods, and a ſtrict regard of 
juſtice. He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending for Priam; 
and (becauſe no caution could be too much) have demanded his ſons 
to be bound. with him, For a concluſion, he would have uſed 
fome noble ſentiment agreeable to a hero, and (it may. be) have 
enforced it with ſome inſpirited action. In all this you wculd 
have known that the diſcourſe hung together, but its fire would 
not always ſuffer it to be ſeen in cooler tranſitions, which (when 
they are too nicely laid open) may conduct the reader, but never 
carry him away, The people would hear him with emetion. 

Theſe materials being given to Menelaus, he but juſt mentions 
their troubles, and his ſatisfaction in the proſpeQ of ending them, 


ſhortens the propoſals, ſays a ſacrifice is neceſſary, requires Priam's 


preſence to confirm the conditions, refuſes his ſons with a reſent- 
ment of that injury he ſuffered by them, and concludes with a 
reaſon for his choice from the praiſe of age, with a ſhort gravity, 
and the air ef an apophthegm. This he puts in order without 
any more tranſition than what a ſingle conjunction affords, And 
the effect of the diſcourſe is, that the people are inſtructed by it in 
what is to be done. | | 
9. 141. Two lambs —_— The Trojans (ſays the old ſcholiaſt 
were required to facrifice two lambs ; one male of a white colour, 
to the Sun, and one female, and black, to the Earth: as the Sun is 
father of light, and the Earth the mother and nurſe of men. The 
Greeks were to offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps to 1 Xenius, 
becauſe the Trojans had broken the laws of hoſpitality : on which 
account we find Menelaus afterwards invoking him in the combat 
with Paris, That theſe were the powers to which they ſacr ficed, 
appears by their being atteſted by name in the oath, y. 346, &c. 
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Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 145 
| And add the ſanction of conſiderate age; 
ll - His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
| And youth itſelf an empty wav'ring tate : 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, . | 
Turns on all hands its deep-diſcerning eyes; 150 
Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 
The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 
Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 155 
And from their chariots iſſu'd on the ground: 
Nex: all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 


Y. 153. The nations bear, with riſing hepes poſſe.] It ſeemed 
no more than what the reader would reaſonably expect, in the nar- 
ration of this long war, that a period might have been put to it 
by the fingle danger of the parties chiefly concerned, Paris and 
Menelaus. Homer has therefore taken care toward the beginning 
of: his Poem to obviate that objection; and contrived ſuch a method 
to render this combat of no effect, as ſhould naturally make way 
for all the enſuing battles, without any future proſpe& of a deter- 
mination but by the ſword. It is farther worth obſerving, in what 
manner he has improved into Poetry the common hiſtory of this 
action, if (as one may imagine) it was the ſame with that we have 
in the ſecond book of Dicłys Cretenſis. When Paris {ſays ne) 
« being wounded by the fpear of Menelaus fell to the ground, ju 
« as his adverſary was ruſhing upon him with his ſword, he was 
c ſhot by an arrow from Pandarus, which prevented his revenge in 
« the moment he was going to take it, Immediately on the ſight 
&« of this -perfidious action, the Greeks roſe in a tumult ; the 
% Trojans riſing at the ſame time, came on, and reſcued Paris 

 & from his enemy.” Homer has with great art and invention 
mingled all this with the marvellous, and raiſed it in the air of 
fable, The Goddeſs of Love reſcues her favourite ; Jupiter debates 
whether or not the war ſhall end by the defeat of Paris; Juno is for 
the continuance of it; Minerva incites Pandarus to break the 
truce, who thereupon ſhoots at Menelaus. This heightens the 
grandeur of the action without deſtroying the veriſimilitude, di- 
verſifies the poem, and exhibits a fine moral; that whatever ſeems 
in the world the effect of common cauſes, is really owing to the 
decree and diſpoſition of the Gods, 
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On either ſide the meeting hoſts are ſeen | 

With lances fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between, 160 

Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 

The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite ; 

Talthybius haſtens to the fleet, to bring 

The lamb for Jove, th' inviolable King. | 
Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkies 165- 

The various Goddeſs of the rain-bow flies : . 

(Like fair Loadicè in form and face, 

The lovelieſt nymph of Priam's royal race) 

* Her in the palace, at her loom ſhe found; : 

= The golden web her own fad ſtory crown'd. 176 

| The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 

And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 

To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow ; 

Approach, and view the wond'rous ſcene below 


5. 165. Mean time, to beautecus Helen, &c.} The following part, 
where we have the firſt fight of Helena, is what I cannot think inferior 
to any in the Poem, The reader has naturally an averſion to this- 
pernicious beauty, and is apt enough to wonder at the Greeks for 
endeavouring to recover her at ſuch an expence, But her amiable : 
behaviour here, the ſecret wiſhes that riſe in favour of her rightful 
Lord, her tenderneſs for her parents and relations, the relentings of 
her ſoul for the miſchiefs her beauty had been the cauſe of, the 
confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling her face, and dropping a tear; 
are particulars ſo beautifully natural, as to make every reader, no leſs 
than Menelaus himſelf, inclined to forgive her at leaft, if not to 
love her, We are afterwards confirmed in this partiality by the 
ſentiment of the old counſellors upon the fight of her, which one 
would think Homer put into their mouths with that very view: 
we excuſe her no more than Priam does himſelf, and all thoſe do 
who felt the calamities ſhe occaſioned : and this regard for her is 
heightened by all ſhe ſays herſelf ; in. which there is ſcarce a word, 
A that is not big with repentance and goud-nature. | 
3 I V. 170. The golden web ber own ſad flory crown'd.] This is a 

1 very agreeable fiction, to repreſent Helena weaving in a large veil, 
or piece of tapeſtry, the ſtory of the Trojan war. One would ; 
think that Homer inherited this veil, and that his Iliad is only an | 
explication of that admirable piece of art, Daciar. | | 
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Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan Knight, 175 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 

Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields; 

Ceas'd is the war, and ſilent all the fields. 

Paris alone and Sparta's King advance, 

In ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance; 180 

Each met in arms, the fate of combat tries, 

Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 

This ſaid, the many colour'd maid inſpires 

Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires ; 

Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 185 

Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 

O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſne threw, 

And, ſoftly fighing, from the loom withdrew. 

Her handmaids Clymene and Zthra wait 
Her filent footſteps to the Scæan gate. 190 
There ſat the Seniors of the Trojan race, 

{Old Priam's chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 

The King the firſt; Thymcetes at his ſide ; 

Lampus and Clytius, long in council try'd ; 

Panthus, and Hicetaon, once the ſtrong ; 19g 
And next, the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng, | 

Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun, 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wiſe thro” time, and narrative with age, 200 
In ſummer-days, like graſhoppexs rejoice, 

A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 


5. 201. Like graſoeppers.] This is one of the jufteſt and moſt 
natural images in the world, though there have been criticks of ſo 
little taſte as to object to it as a mean one. The garrulity ſo com- 
mon to old men, their delight in affociating with each other, the 
feeble ſound of their voices, the pleaſure they take in a ſunſhiny 
day, the effects of decay in their chillneſs, leanneſs and ſcarcity of 
blood, are all circumſtances exactly paralleled in this compariſon. 
To make it yet more proper to the old men of Troy, Euſtathius has. 
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"Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach'd the tow'r, 
In ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs beauty's pow'r ;- 


obſerved that Homer found a hint for this fimile in the Trojan ſtory, 
where Tithon was feigned to have been transformed into a graſhop- 

per in his old age, perhaps on account of his being ſo exhauſted by 

years, as to have nothing left him but voice, Spondanus wonders: 
that Homer ſhould apply to graſhoppers ir Aviptibemoay, a ſweet 
voice; whereas that of theſe animals is harſh and untuneful : and 

he is contented to come off with a- very poor evaſion of Homero 

fingere quidlitet fas fuit. But Heſychius rightly obſerves that Aepoec 

ſignifies d cg, tener or gracilis, as well as ſuavis. The ſenſe is 

certainly much better, and the ſimile more truly preſerved: by this 
interpretation, which is here followed in tranſlating it feeb/e. How- 
ever it may be alledged in defence of the common verſions, and of 
Madam Dacier's (who has turned it Hermonieuſe) that though 

Virgil gives the Epithet rauce to Cicadæ, yet the Greek Poets fre- 

quently deſcribe the graſhopper as a muſical creature, particularly 
Anacreon and Theocritus, Idyl, i. where a ſhepherd praiſes another's 
ſinging, by telling him, 


TiT1,Gr in Toe piphipty eit · 


It is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beautiful. ſimile. 

V. 203. Theſe, when the Sfartan Queen approach d.] Madam 
Dacier is of opinion there was never a greater panegyric upon beauty, 
than what Homer has found the art to give it in this place. An: 


aſſembly of venerable old counſellors, who had ſuffered all the cala» 


mities of a tedious war, and were conſulting upon the methods to 
put a concluſion to it, ſeeing the only cauſe of it approaching towards 
them, are ſtruck with her charms, and cry out, No ⁊vonder / &c.. 
Nevertheleſs they afterwards recolle& themſelves, and conclude to 
part with her for the publick ſafety. If Homer had carried theſe- 
old mens admiration any. farther, he had been guilty of outraging 

nature, and offending againſt probability. The old are capable of- 
being touched with beauty by the eye; but age ſecures them from 

the tyranny of paſſion, and the effect is but tranſitory, for prudence 

ſoon regains its. dominion over them. Homer always goes as far as 
he ſhould, but conſtantly ops juſt where he ought.. Dacier.. 

The ſame writer compares to this the ſpeech of. Holofernes's- 
ſoldiers on the fight of Judith, ch. x. $. 18. But though there 
be a reſemblance in the words, the beauty is no way parallel ; the 
grace of this conſiſting in the age and character of thoſe who ſpeak - 
it, There is ſomething very gallant upon the beauty of Helen in 
ane of Lucian's dialogues, Mercury ſhews Menippus the ſkulls of 
ſeveral fine women ; and when the philoſopher is moralizing upon 


that of. Helen: “ Was it for. this a thouſand ſhips ſailed. from 


. 
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They cry'd, No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms 205 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arms ; | 
What winning graces! what majeſtick mien 
She moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen ! 
Yet hence, oh heay'n convey that fatal face, 
And from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 
The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's fide. 
See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 
'The friends and kindred of thy former years. 
No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws, 
Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will the cauſe ; 
The Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 
The hoſtile Gods conſpire the fate of Troy. 
But lift thy eyes, and ſay, What Greek is ge 
(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 220 


« Greece, ſo many brave men died, and ſo many cities were 
% deftroyed ? My friend (ſays Mercury) tis true; but what you 
4 behold is only her ſkull ; you would have been of their opinion, 
« and have done the very ſame thing, had you ſeen her face. 

Y. 211. The good old Priam.] The character of a benevolent 
old man is very well preſerved in Priam's behaviour to Helena. 
Upon the confuſion he obſerves her in, he encourages her, by 
attributing the misfortunes of the war to the Gods alone, and not to 
her fault. This ſentiment is alſo very agreeable to the natural 
piety of old age ; thoſe who have had the longeſt experience of 
human accidents and events, being moſt inclined te aſcribe the 
diſpoſal of all things to the will of heaven. It is this piety that 
renders Priam a favourite of Jupiter (as we find in the beginning 
of the fourth book) which for ſome time delays the deftruftion of 
Troy ; while his ſoft nature and indulgence for his children makes 
him continue a war which ruins him. Theſe are the two principal 
points of Priam's character, though there are ſeveral leſſer par- 
ticularities, among which we may obſerve the curiofity and in- 
quiſitive humour of old age, whick gives occafion to the following 

iſode, 

7 y. 219. And ſay, What chief is be? ] This view of the Grecian 
Jeaders from the walls of Troy, is juſtly looked upon as an 
Epiſode of great beauty, as well as a maſter-piece of conduct in 
Homer ; who by this means acquaints the readers with the figure 
and qualifications of each hero in a more lively and agreeable 


4 &. &. rod So a 


| grief and ſhame, that 


— 
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Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, 

8o tall, ſo awful, and almoſt divine? 

Tho! ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 

He ſeems a monarch, and his country's pride. 225 

Thus ceas'd the King, and thus the fair reply'd. 
Before thy preſence, Father, I appear 

With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. 

Ah! had I dy'd, cer to theſe walls I fled, 

Falſe to my country, and my nuptial bed ; 230 


manner, Several great Poets have been engaged by the beauty of 
this paſſage to an imitation of it. In the feventh book of Statius, 
Phorbas ſtanding with Antigone on the tower of Thebes, ſhews 
her the forces as they were drawn vp, and deſcribes their com- 
manders, who were neighbouring princes of Bœotia. It is alſo 
imitated by Taſſo in his third book, where Erminia from the walls 
of Jeruſalem points out the chief warriours to the King; though 
the latter part is perhaps copied too cloſely and minutely ; for he 
deſcribes Godfrey to be of a port that beſpeaks him a Prince, the 
next of ſomewhat a lower ſtature, a third renowned for his wiſdom, 
and then another is diſtinguiſhed by the largeneſs of his cheft and 
breadth of his ſhoulders : which are not only the very particulars, 
but in the very order of Homer's, 

But however this manner of introduction has been admired, 
there have not been wanting fore exceptions to a particular or 
two, Scaliger aſks, how it happens that Priam, after nine years 


fiege, ſhould be yet unacquainted with the faces of the Grecian 


leaders? This was an old cavil, as appears by the Scholia that paſs 
under the name of Didymus, where it is very well anſwered, that 
Homer has juſt before taken care to tell us the heroes had put off 
their armour on this occafion of the truce, which had concealed 
their perſons till now, Others have objected to Priam's not knowing 
Ulyſſes, who (as it appears afterwards) had been at Troy on an 
embaſſy. The anſwer is, that this might happen either from the 
dimneſs of Priam's fight, or defect of his memory, or from the 
change of Ulyſſe's features ſince that time, 
y. 227. Before thy green] Helen is ſo overwhelmed with 
is unable to give a direct anſwer to Priam 
without firſt humbling herſelf before him, acknowledging her 


crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And the no ſooner anſwers 


by naming Agamemnon, but her ſorrows renew at the name 


He was once my brother, but I am now a wretch unworthy to 
« call him fo,” 


2 : 
y h . 
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My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind ! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

Shall waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 
The King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, 235 
Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway : 

My brother once, before my days of ſhame; 

And oh! that ſtill he bore a brother's name! 

With wonder Priam view'd the God-like man, 

Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began. 240 
O bleſt Atrides! born to proſp'rous fate, 
Succeſsful monarch of a mighty ſtate! 

How vaſt thy empire? of yon' matchleſs train 

What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain ? 

In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 245 
In ancient time, when Otreus filld the throne, 

When God-like Mygdon led their troops of horſe, 
And I, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force: 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 

And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. 250 
But far inferiour thoſe, in martial grace 

And ftrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 


y. 236. Great in the war, and great in arts of ſtway.] This was 
the verſe which Alexander the Great preferred to all others in 
Homer, and which he propoſed as the pattern of his own actions, 
as including whatever can be deſited in a Prince, Plut. Orat. de 
fort. Alex. 1, 

y. 240. Extoll d the bappy Prince.] It was very natural for 
Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining condition of his 
kingdom with the flouriſhing ſtate of Agamemnon's, and to oppoſe 
his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of his ſons and his braveſt 
warriours) to the felicity of the other, in being yet maſter of ſo 
gallant an army. After this the humour of old age breaks out, in 
the narration of what armies he had formerly ſeen, and bore a 
part in the command of; as well as what feats of valour he had 
then performed. Beſides which, this praiſe of the Greeks from 
the mouth of an enemy, was no ſmall encomium of Homer's 
countrymen, 
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This ſaid, once more he view'd the warriour- train: 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 255 
Tho' great Atrides overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall ; 

From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 

The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 

And, maſter of the flock, ſurveys them round. 260 

Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is Ithacus the wiſe: 

A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth ; 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 

Antenor took the word, and thus began : 265 
Myſelf, O King! have feen that wond'rous man; 
When truſting Jove and hoſpitable laws, 

To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 
(Great Menelaiis urg'd the ſame requeſt). 

My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt: 276 
I knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 

Both brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 


y. 258. From rank to rank he moves. ] The vigilance and in» 
ſpection of Ulyſſes were very proper marks to diſtinguiſh him, and 
agree with his character of a wiſe man, no leſs than the grandeur 
and majeſty before deſcribed are conformable to that of Agamemnon, 
as the ſupreme ruler ; whereas we find Ajax afterwards taken notice 
of only for his bulk, as a heavy Hero without parts or authority, 
This decorum is obſervable, 

y. 271, I knezy their perſons, &c.] In this view of the leaders 
of the army, it had been an overfight in Homer to- have taken no 
notice of Menelaus, who was not only one of the principal of 
them, but was immediately to engage the obſervation of the reader 
in the ſingle combat. On the other hand, it had been a high in- 
decorum to have made Helena ſpeak of him. He has therefore put 
his praiſes into the mouth of Antenor; which was alſo a more 
artful way than to have preſented him to the eye of Priam in the 
ſame manner with the reſt: it appears from hence, what a regard 
he has had both to decency and variety, in the conduct of his 
oem. | | 
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EreR, the Spartan moſt engag' d our view; 

Ulyſſes ſeated, greater rev rence drew. 

When Atreus' fon harangu'd the liſt' ning train, 275 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 

His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 

He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 


This paſſage concerning the different eloquence of Menelaus and 
Ulyſſes is inexpreſſibly juſt and beautiful. The cloſe Laconick 
conciſeneſs of the one, is finely oppoſed to the copious, vehement, 
and penetrating oratory of the other; which is ſo exquiſitel 
deſcribed in the ſimile of the ſnow falling faft, and finking deep, 
For it is in this the beauty of the compariſon conſiſts, according to 
Quintilian, I. xii. c. 10. In Ulyſſe facundiam & magnitudinem junxit, 
cut orationem nivibus bybernis copia werborum atgue impetu parem 
tribuit. We may ſet in the ſame light with theſe the 2 of 
Neftor's eloquence, which conſiſted in ſoftneſs and perſuaſiveneſs, 
and, is therefore (in contradiſtinction to this of Ulyſſes) compared to 
honey which drops gently and flowly ; a manner of ſpeech extremely 
natural to a benevolent old man, fuch as Neftor is repreſented, 


Auſonius has elegantly diſtinguiſhed theſe three kinds of oratory in 
the following verſes. ; 


Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſtbenidem 

Et torrentem cer Dulicbii 
Ningida dicta: 

E: mellitæ gectare vocis 

Dulcia fatu verba canentem 


Neftora regem. 


». 278. He ſpoke no more than juft the thing be ought.) Chapman, 
in his notes on this place and on the ſecond book, has deſcribed 
Menelaus as a charaQter of ridicule and fimplicity. He takes ad- 
vantage from the word x, here made ule of, to interpret that 
of the forillneſs of his voice, which was applied to the acuteneſs of 
his ſenſe ; he obſerves, that this ſort of voice is the mark of a fool; 
that Menelaus coming to his brother's feaſt uninvited in the ſecond 
book, has occaſioned a proverb of folly ; that the excuſe Homer 
himſelf makes for it (becauſe his brother might forget to invite him 
through much bufineſs) is purely ironical ; that the epithet Jp»ig1A@", 
which is often applied to him, ſhould not be tranſlated evar/ike, but 
one who had an affeFation of loving war: in ſhort, that he was a 
weak Prince, played upon by others, ſhort in ſpeech, and of a bad 
pronunciation, valiant only by fits, and ſometimes ſtumbling upon 
good matter in his ſpeeches, as may happen to the moſt ſlender 
capacity, This is one of the myſteries which that tranſlator boaſts 
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But when Ulyſſes roſe, in thought profound, 
His modeſt eyes he fix d upon the ground, 280 


* 


to have found in Homer. But as it is no way conſiſtent with the art 
of the Poet, to draw the perſon in whoſe behalf he engages the 
world, in ſuch a manner as no regard ſhould be conceived for him; 
we muſt endeavour to reſcue him from this miſrepreſentation. Firſt 
then, the preſent paſſage is taken by antiquity. in general to be 
applied not to his pronunciation, but his eloquence. So Auſonws 
in the foregoing citation, and Cicero de claris oratoribus : Menelaum 
ipſum dulcem illum quidem tradit Homerus, ſed pauca loquentem. And 
Juintilian, I. xii. e. 10. Homerus brevem cum animi jucunditate, & 
Propriam (id enim 7 non errare verbis) & carentem ſupers.aruts, 
eloquentiam Menelao dedit, &c, Secondly, though his coming unin- 
vited may have occaſioned a jeſting proverb, it may naturally be 
accounted for on the principle of brotherly love, which ſo viſibly 
characteriſes both him and Agamemnon throughout the poem. 
Thirdly, d h, ] may import a love of war, but not an un- 
grounded affectation. Upon the whole, his character is by no 
means contemptible, though not of the moſt ſhining nature. He is 


called indeed inthe xviith Thad e zixpiig, a ſoft warriour, | 


or one whoſe ſtrength is of the ſecond rate; and ſo his brother 


thought him, when he preferred nine before him to fight with. 


Hector in the viith book, But on the other hand, his courage gives 
him a conſiderable figure in conquering Paris, defending the body 
ol r airocius, reſcùing Uiyſſes, wounding Heienus, killing Euphor- 
bus, &c. He is full of reſentment for his private injuries, which 
brings him to the war with a ſpirit of revenge in the ſecond book, 


makes him blaſpheme Jupiter in the third, when Paris eſcapes 


him, and curſe the Grecians in the ſeventh, when they beſitate to 
accept Hector's challenge. But this alſo is qualified with a com- 
paſſion for thoſe who ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every where 
manifeſts upon proper occaſions, and with an induſtry to gratify 


others, as when he obeys Ajax in the ſeventeenth book, and goes 


upon his errand to find Antilochus, with ſome other condeſcenſions 
of the like nature. Thus his character is compoſed of qualities 


| which give him no uneaſy ſuperiority over others while he wants 


their aſſiſtance, and mingled with ſuch as make him amiable- 
enough to obtain it. | | 


. 280. Hit modeſt eyes, c.] This behaviour of Ulyſſes is 
copied by Ovid, Met. 13. 7 f 


Allitit atgue oculos parum tellure moratos. 
Suffulit ene nnnmnm nn | 


What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs thus: 
He ſeemed like a fool, you would have thought him in a rage, or 


* 
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As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 


Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſcepter'd hand; 


But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 

The copious accents fall, with eaſy art; 285 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart! 


Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurprize; 


Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. 
The King then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 


What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu'd, 290 | 


_ Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 


And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt ? 
Ajax the great (the beauteous Queen reply'd) 
Himſelf a hoſt: the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 


See ! bold Idomeneus ſuperiour tow'rs 295 


Amidſt yon” circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 

Great as a God ! I ſaw him once before, 

Wich Menelaüs, on the Spartan ſhore. 

The reſt I know, and could in order name; 

All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 300 
Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 


| Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain z 


Aa 


Caſtor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 

One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horſe, 

My brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, 305 
One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 

Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, 


For diſtant Troy refus'd to fail the ſeas: 


«a madman.” How oddly this would appear in our language, I 


appeal to thoſe who have read Ogilby. The whole period means no 
more than to deſcribe that behaviour which is commonly remarked 
in a modeſt and ſenſible man, who ſpeaks in publick : his diffidence 
and reſpect give him at his firſt rifing a ſort of confuſion, which is 
not indecent, and which ſerves but the more to heighten the (urprize 
and eſteem of thofe who hear him, 
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Perhaps their ſwords ſome nobler quarrel draws, | 
Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. 310 


So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb ; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 
Silent they-ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 
Meantime the heralds, thro* the crouded town, 315 


Bring the rich wine and deſtin'd victims down. 


Idæus' arms the golden goblets preſt, 

Who thus the venerable King addreſt. 

Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate ! 
The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 320 
To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. | 
Paris thy fon, and Sparta's King advance, 

In meaſur'd liſts to toſs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treaſure tqo. 325 


Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 


And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more, 
With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 3 30 

To join his milk-white courſers to the car: 


y. 309. Perhaps their fevords.] This is another ſtroke of 
Helen's concern: the ſenſe of her er me is perpetually afflicting her, 
and awakes upon every occaſion. The lines that follow, wherein 
Homer gives us to underſtand that Caſtor and Pollux were now dead, 
are finely introduced, and in the ſpirit of poetry; the muſe is ſup- 
poſed to know every thing, paſt and to come, and to ſee things 
diſtant as well as preſent. 

Y. 315. Meantime the beralds, &c.) It may not be unpleaſing to 
the reader to compare the defcription of the ceremonies of the 
league in the following part, with that of Virgil in the twelfth - 
book. The preparations, the proceſſion of the Kings, and their 
congreſs, are much more ſolemn and poetical in the latter; the eath 
and adjurations are equally noble in both, 


5 
- 
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He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his ſide; 

The gentle ſteeds thro? Scæa's gates they guide: 

Next from the car deſcending on the plain, . 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojan train 335 

Slow they proceed: the ſage Ulyſſes then 

Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

On either ſide a ſacred herald ftands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch's bands 

Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian Lord 340 

His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous ſword; 

From the fign'd victims crops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare 

Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands 

He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands, 345 
O firſt and greateſt pow'r ! whom all obey, 

Who high on Ida's holy mountain fway, 

Eternal Jove ! and you bright orb that roll 

From eaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole! 

Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods! 350 

Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear ! 4 

Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, 

Great Menelais preſs the fatal plain; 355 


— 


-- 


». 342. The curling hair.] We have here the hats ceremonial 


of the ſolemn oath, as it was obſerved anciently by the nations 
our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this occafion of remarking that 
we might ſpare ourſelves the trouble of reading moſt books of 
' Grecian antiquities, only by being well verſed in Homer, They 
are generally bare tranſcriptions of him, but with this unneceſſary 
addition, that after having quoted any thing in verſe, they ſay the 
' fame over again in proſe, / The Antiquitates Homericæ of Feithius 
may ſerve a3 an inſtance of this. What my Lord Bacon obſerves af 
authors in general, is particularly applicable to theſe of Antiquities, 
that they write for oftentation not for inſtruftion, and that their 
works are perpetual repetitions, 


— 
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The Dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 


And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 
If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed-; 


Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed: 
Th' appointed ine let Ilion juſtly pay, 760 
And ev'ry age record the ſignal day. 
This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 

With that the Chief the tender victims ſlew, 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw: 365 
The vital ſpirit iſſuꝰd: at the wound, 


And left the members quiw' ring on che ground. 


From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the powirs divine. 369 


V. 361. And ev'ry age recerd the fignal day.] "Hs i ia70uinuet 
r d crit; witilas. This ſeems the natural ſenſe of the line, 
and not as Madam Dacier renders it, The tribute ſfrall be paid 
ve to the poſterity of the Greeks for ever. I think the is ſingle 


in that explication, the majority of the interpreters taking it to 


"ſignify that the victory of the Grecians and this pecuniary ack now- 
Aedgment « ſhould be recorded to all poſterity. If it means any 
more than this, at leaſt it cannot come up to the ſenſe Madam 
Pacier gives it; for a nation put under perpetual tribute is rather 
'enſlaved, than received to friendſhip and alliance, which are the 
terms of Agamemnon's ſpeech, It ſeems rather to be a fine, de- 
manded as a recompence for the expences of the war, which being 
made over to the Greeks, ſhould remain to their poſterity for 


ce ever-;"* that is, to ſay, which they ſhould never be moleſted for, 


or which ſhould- never be - re-demanded in any age as a caſe of 
injury. The phraſe is the ſame we uſe at this day, when any 
-purchaſe or. grant is at once made over to a man «© and bis 
heirs for ever.“ With this will agree the Scholiaſt's note, which 
tells the mul& was reported to have been half the goods then in 
the beſieged city. | \ a 

». 364. The Chief the tender wiftins flew ] One of the grand 
objections which the ignorance of ſome moderns has raiſed againſt 
Homer, is what they call a defect in the manners of his heroes. 
They are ſhocked to find his Kings employed in ſuch offices as 
ſlaughtering of beaſts, Sc. But they forget that ſacrificing was the 
moſt ſolemn act of religion, and that Kings of old in moſt nations 
were alſo Chief-priefts. This, among other objections of the ſame 
Kind, the reader may ſee anſwered in the Preface, p 
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While thus their pray'rs united mount the ſky ; 
Hear mighty Jove! and hear ye Gods on high ! 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 
May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, - 
And all their race be ſcatter'd as the duſt! 375 
Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 

The rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend Priam roſe, 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 380 
But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, 
Nor view the danger of ſo dear a ſon. | 
Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and what Prince ſhall al, 3 
Heav'n only knows, for heay'n diſpoſes all. 38; 

This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay'd, Z 
But on his car the ſlaughter'd victims laid; 
Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his fide, A 
Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 390 
The liſts of combat, and the ground incloſe ; q 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 
Who firſt ſhall launch his pointed ſpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 1 
And words like theſe are heard thro' all the bands. 395 MN 
Immortal Jove, high heav'n's ſuperiour lord, re 
On lofty Ida's holy mount ador dd! At 
Whoe'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 9 
Oh give that author of the war to fate 


* 2 Err 


= « 

And ſhades eternal! let diviſion ceaſe, ' 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. Det 
With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn Avi 


The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn, 
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Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 


Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty lance. 40 
Both armies ſat the combat to ſurvey | 

Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, c 
And round the liſts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 


The beauteous warriour now arrays for fight, 
® In gilded arms magnificently bright : 416 
ZE The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 
Wich flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 
3 Lycaon' s corslet his fair body dreſt, 
0 IT Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt ; 
I A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty d. 415 
= Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his ſide: 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm o'erſpread ; 
|, FRF The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head; 
5 nis figur d ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 1420 


X With equal ſpeed, and fir d by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 
Now round the liſts th' admiring armies ſtand, 

00 Wich jav'lins fix d, the Greek and Trojan band, , 

1 : £v2UK the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 425 
1 „ale with rage, and ſhake the threat” ning lance. 
4 The Trojan firſt his ſhining jav'lin threw ; 
Full on Atrides' ringing ſhield it flew, 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound | 
eap'd from the buckler, blunted on the ground, 430 
Atrides then his maſly lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 
1 Give me, great Jove! to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
nd lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt: 
Peſtroy th* aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 435 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 


14 433. Give me great Jeve.] Homer puts a prayer in the 
aouth of Menelaus, none in Paris's: Menelaus is the 


95 


K — — ———— — 


* 


- Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe : 
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Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name, 
He ſaid, and pois'd in air the jav* lin ſent, 

Thro' Paris ſhield the forceful weapon went, 

His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 
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449 


But fierce Atrides wav d his ſword, and-ſtrook 445 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook: ; 
The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke ſhort : the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. 
The raging warriour to the ſpacious ſkies 

Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt ? 

And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt ? 
When crimes provoke ns, heav'n ſucceſs denies; 
The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 3 
Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 455 8 
{Seiz'd by the creſt) th' unhappy warriour drew; 2 
Struggling he follow'd, while th' embroider'd thong, 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides joy, „„  1=—_ 
But Venus trembled for the Prince of Troy: 460 


450 


perſon injured” and innocent, and may therefore apply to Cod 4 
= juſtice z but Paris, who is the criminal, remains filent, 
Spondanus. N a 43 

. 447. The brittle fleet, unfaithful to bis hand, Broke ſport 


— 1 k a 
This verſe is cut, to expreſs the thing it defcribes, the ſnapping 
ſhort of the ſword, *Tis the obſervation of Euſtathius on this 
line of the original, that we do not only ſee the action, but imagine 
we hear the ſound of the breaking ſword in that of the words. 


Tex d Te x; Tiipaybe Sialprgty ixmrets A ebe. And that Homer 

5 it, may appear from his hos tink put in the Ons By He 
(which was a letter unneceſfary) to cauſe this harſhneſs in the verſe. ſup 
As this beauty could not be preſerved in our language, it is endea- the 


3 
voured in the tranilation to fupply it with ſomething parallel. 4 
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Unſeen ſhe. came; and burſt the golden band 

And left an empty helmet in his hand, 

The caſque, enrag' d, amidſt the Greeks he chrew ; 

The Greeks with ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 

Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 455 

In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

The Queen of Love her favour'd champion ſhrouds 

(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 

Rais'd from the field the panting youth ſhe led, a, - 2 

And pently laid him on the bridal bed, * 490" 

With pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 

And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews. + 
Meantime the brighteſt of the female kind, 

The matchleſs Helen, o'er the walls reclin'd : 

To her, beſet with Trojan beauties came 475 

In borrow'd form the“ laughter-loving dame. 

(She ſeem'd an ancient maid, well-fkiJl'd to cull 

The-ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool,) 

The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook. her filken veſt, 

That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring.thus addreſt. 480 
Haſte, happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 

Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 


50 


». 479. The Godd: eſs ſoftly ſhook, Sc.] venus having conveyed 
Paris in ſafety to his chamber, goes to Helena, who had been 
ſpectator of his defeat, in order to draw ber to his love. The 


Col detter to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon her the moſt proper 
1ent, form in the world, that of a favourite ſervant-maid, and awakens 
ber paſſion by repreſenting to her the beautiful figure of his perſon, 
— | | Next, aſſuming her own ſhape, ſhe frightens her into a compliance, 
pping 2 | notwithſtanding all the ſtruggles of ſbame, fear, and anger, which 
+ "this break out in her ſpeech to the Goddeſs. This machine is allegorical, 
nagine li and means no more than the power of love triumphing over all the 
words. =_—_ conſiderations of honour, eaſe, and Ja ey. 1: has an excellent effect 
Homer e to the poem, in preſerving ſtill in ſome degrce our good opinion of 
ond I Helena, whom we look upon with compaſſion, as conftrained by a” 


e verfe, 


ſuperiour power, and whole ſpeech tends to juſtify her in the eye of 
endea - | 


the reader, 


* Venus. 
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He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
Not like a warriour parted from the foe, 485 
But ſome gay dancer in the publick ſhow. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was moy*d; 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe loy'd. 
Fair Venus' neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft, deſire. 490 
Struck with her preſence, ſtrait the lively red | 
Forſook her cheek ; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive ? | 
And woman's frailty always to believe! 
Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 495 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? . 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow? . 
What other Parts 1s thy darling now ? 
Left to Atrides, {victor in the ſtrife) 
An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, 300 
Hence let me ſail: and if thy Paris bear 
My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 
A hand- maid goddeſs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, 
Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan ſhore, 505 
His ſpouſe, or ſlave; and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, 
I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 


5. 487. She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul wat mov'd.] Nothing 


is more fine than this; the firſt thought of Paris's beauty overcomes 
{uhawares to herſelf) the contempt ſhe had that moment conceived 
of him vpon His overthrow, his motion is but natural, and 
before ſhe perceives the Deity, When the affections of a woman 


Baye been thoroughly gained, though they may be alienated for a 


while, they ſoon return upon her. Homer knew (ſays Madam 
Dacier) what a woman is capable ef, ubo had once lowed. | 
. 50%. For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, I ſcorn the coward.] 
We have here another branch of the female character, which is, to 
be ruled in their attaches by ſucceſs, Helen finding the victory 
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Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame. 

And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 510 
III ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 

Then thus incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies; 
Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 
Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 
Fade from thy cheek, and languiſn in thy eye. 
Ceaſe to provoke me leſt I make thee more 
The world's averſion,” than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the ſad victim of the publick rage. 

At this, the faireſt of her {ex obey'd, 

And veil'd her bluſhes in a filken ſhade ; 
Unſeen, and filent, from the train ſhe moves, : 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 


$13 


520 


: Arriv'd, and enter'd at the Palace-gate, 525 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 
Then all diſperſing, various taſks attend ; 
'The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. 
Full in her Paris' fight, the Queen of Love 8 
55 Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Jove; 5 30 
| Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 
WT belonged to Menelaus, accuſes herſelf ſecretly of having forſaken 
him for the other, and immediately entertains a high opinion of 
ing the man ſhe had once deſpiſed. One may add, that the fair ſex 
mes are generally admirers of courage, and naturally friends to great * 
ived ſoldiers. Paris was no ſtranger to this diſpoſition of them, and 
and had formerly endeavoured to give his miſtreſs that opinion of him 3 
man as appears from her reproach of him afterwards. 
for a W. 525. Should Venus leave thee, e' ry charm muſt fly.) This was 
adam 


the moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty and of reputation, 
Helen, who had been proof to the perſonal appearance of the 
Goddeſs, and durſt even reproach her with bitterneſs juſt before, 
yields to this, and obeys all the dictates of love, 

2 MF. 531. She turn'd away ber glowing eyes.] This interview of 
hc two lovers, placed oppoſite to each other, and overlooikcd by 
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Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight: 
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Is this the Chief, who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame 

Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his fame ? 
Oh hadft thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my Lord! ! 
The. boaſter Paris oft? defir'd the day © 
With Sparta's King to meet in ſingle fray : 

Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 

540 
Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, leſt thou unſxill'd 3 
Should" fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 

The Prince replies; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear ; 
This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas“ pow'r ; 
We yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour: 
There want not Gods to favour us above: 

But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 

Theſe ſofter. moments let delights employ, 

And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 

Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's ſhore 

My forc'd, my willing * prize I bore, 


545 


550 


Venus, Paris gazing on Helena, ſhe turning away her eyes, ſhining 
at once with anger and love, are particulars finely drawn, and 
painted up to all the life of nature. Euſtathius imagines ſhe looked 
aſide in the conſciouſneſs of her own weakneſs, as apprehending 
that the beauty of Paris might cauſe her to relent, 
out into paſſion and reproaches while ſhe is in this ſtate of mind, 

is no ill picture of frailty : Venus (as Madam Dacier obſerves) does 
not leave her, and fondneſs will immediately ſucceed to theſe 
reproaches. 

. 543. Ab ceaſe, divinely fair.] This anſwer of Paris is the 
only one he could poſſibly have made . with any ſucceſs in his cir- 
cumſtance. There was no other method to reconcile her to him, 
but that which is generally moſt powerful with the ſex, and which 
Homer (who was learned every way) here makes uſe of, 

*. 551, Not thus I lov'd thee.] However Homer may be ad. 
mired for his conduct in this paſſage, I find a general outery againſt 
Paris on this occaſion. Plutarch has led the way in his treatiſe of 
reading Poets, by remarking it as a moſt heinous act of incontinende 
in him, to go to bed to his Lady in the day-time. Among the com- 
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ehen firſt entranc'd in Cranae's iſle 1 lay, : + 1 


Aix'd with thy ſoul, and all diſſolv'd away! 


mentators the moſt violent is the moral expoſitor Spondanus, who 
will not ſo much az allow him to ſay a civil thing to Helen, Mollis, 
efferninatus, & ſpurcus ille adulter, nibil de libidine ſuã Imminucuns 
difit, ſed nu c agis cã corripi guam urquam alias, ne quidem cum 
primum eum ipfi decit ¶ Latini ita refte exprimunt To uioſioba: in re 
werered ) in inſula Cranne. Cum ali qui tomines primi Concuoitus ſoleant 
eſſe ardenticres. I could not deny the reader the diverfion of this 
remark, nor Spondanus the glory of his zeal, who was but two- 
and-twenty when it was written, Madam Dacier is alſo very ſevere 
upon Paris, but for a. reaſon more natural to a Lady: ſhe is of 
opinion that. the paſſion of the lover would ſcarce have been fo ' 
exceſſive as he here deſcribes it, but for fear of loſing his miſtreſs 
immediately, as foreſeeing the Greeks would demand her. One 
may anſwer to this lively remark, that Paris having nothing to ſay - 
for himſ-lf, was obliged to teſtify an uncommon ardour for his 
Lady, at a time when compliments were to pals inſtead of realons, 
I hope to be excuſed, if (in revenge for her remark upon our ſex) L 
obſerve upon the behaviour of Helen? throughout this book, which 
gives a pretty natural picture of the manners of theirs, We ſee 
her firſt in tears, repentant, covered with confuſion at the ſight of 
Priam, and ſecretly inelined to return to her former ſpouſe. The 
diſgrace of Paris encreaſes her diſſike of him; ſhe rails, ſhe re- 
proaches, ſhe wiſhes his death; and after all, is prevailed upon by 
ene kind compliment, and yields to his en braces. Methinks when 
this Lady's obſcrvatioa and mine are laid together, the beſt that can 
be made ot them is to conclude, that ſince both the ſexes have their 
frailties, it would be well for each to forgive the other, 


It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the allegory here 
carried on with reſpect to Helen, who lives through this whole book. 
in a whirl of paſſions, and is agitated by turns with ſentimenrs of 
honour and love. The Goddeſſes made uſe of, to caft the appearance 
of fable over the ſtory, are Iris and Venus, When Helen is called, 
to the tower to behold her former friends, Iris the meif:nger of 
Juno (the Goddeſs of Honour) is fent ſor her; ani when invited 
to the bed-chamber of Paris, Venus is to beckon her out of the 
company. Ihe forms they take to carry on theſe different affairs, 
are properly choſen ; the one aſſuming the perſon of the daughter 
of Antenor, who preſſed moſt for her being reſtored to Menelaus; 
the other the ſhape of an old maid, who was privy to the intrigue 
with Paris from the beginning. And in the conſequences, as the. 
one inſpires the love of her former empire, friends and country; ſo 
the other inſtils the dread of being caſt off by all if the forſock ber 
ſecond choice, and cauſes the return of her tenderneſs to Paris, 


| 'H 3 
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Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 555 
Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 
Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 
And clafp'd the blooming Hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
The ftern Atrides rages round the field : 560 
So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
| Roars thro? the deſart, and demands his prey. 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 
But ſeeks in vain along the troops of Troy ; 
Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a foe fo brave 565 
The recreant warriour, hateful as the grave. 
Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings aroſe; 
Ve Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes! 
Hear and atteſt! from heav'n with conqueſt crown'd, 
Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found: 576 


But if the has a ſtruggle for Honour, ſhe is i bondage to love 
which gives the ſtory its turn that way, and makes Venus oftner 
appear than Iris. There is in one place a lover to be protected, in 
another a love-quarrel to be made up, in both which the Goddeſs is 
kindly officious. She conveys Paris to Troy where he had eſcaped 
the enemy; which may fignify his love for his miſtreſs, that 


. - . 2 Py . 
—_— him away to Juſt!” very defore Ber. She ſoftens and 
* 4 


, den, in order to make up the breach between them: and 
ehen that affair is finiſhed, we do not find the Poet diſmiſſes 
Her from the chamber, whatever privacies the lovers had a mind 
to: in which circumſtance he ſeems to draw aſide the veil of his 
Allegory, and to let the reader at laſt into the meaning of it, 
That the Goddeſs of Love has been all the while nothing more than 
the Paſſion of it. 

7. 553. When firſt entranc'd in Crana?”s iſte.] It is in the original 
Nc & iv Kpavzy $wiyny Olhorull, xxl wi, The true ſenſe of 
which is expreſſed in the tranſlation. I cannot but take notice of 
a ſmall pit ee of Prudery in Madam Dacier, who is exceeding eareful 
of Helen's character. She turns this paſſage as if Paris had only 
her conſent to be ber buſband in this iſland, Pauſanias explains this 
Iine in another manner, and tells us it was here that Paris had firſt 
the enjoyment of her ; that in gratitude for his happineſs he built a 
Temple to Venus Migonitis, the mingler or coupler, and that the 
neighbouring coaſt where it was erected was called Migonian from 
Ky mal, @ miſcendo, Pauſ. Laconicis, 


& 
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Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 

Th' appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 

And age to age record this ſignal day. 


He ceas'd; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 


And the long ſhout runs echoing the Ries. 
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RO KC. 
T HE ARGUMENT. 
The Breach of the Truce, and the firſt Battle. 


THE Gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan 
war : they agree upon the continuation 2. it, and 
Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the Trace. She 
perſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menelaus, 
ah is wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean 
time ſome of the Trojan Troops attack the Greeks. 
Agamemnon is diſtinguiſhed in all the parts of a good 
General; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the Leaders, 
ſeme by praiſes, and others by reproofs, Neſtor is par- 
ticularly celebrated for his military diſcipline. The battle 
Joins, and great numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 


The ſame day continues through this, as through the 
laſt book (as it does alſo through the two following, 
and almoſt to the end of the ſeventh book.) The 
ſcene is wholly in the field before Troy. 


* Tt was from the beginning of this book that Virgil has taken 
that of his tenth ZEneid, as the whole tenour of the ftory in this 
and the laſt book is followed in his twelfth, The truce and the 
ſolemn oath, the breach of it by a dart thrown by Tolumnius, 
Juturna's inciting the Latines to renew the war, the wound of 
ZEneas, his ſpredy cure, and the battle enſuing, all theſe. are 
manifeſtly copied from hence, The ſolemnity, ſurpriſe, and variety 
of theſe circumſtances ſeemed to him of importance enough, to 
build the whole cataſtrophe of his work upon them ; though in 
Homer they are but openings to the general action, and ſuch as in 
their warmth are ſtill exceeded by all that follow them. They are 

cheſen, we grant, by Virgil with great judgment, and conclude his 
Poem with a becoming majeſty, ; yet the finiſhing his ſcheme with 
that which is but the cooleſt part of Homer's action, tends in 
ſome degree to ſhew the diſparity of the poetical fire in theſe twe 


authors, 
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ND now Olympus ſhining gates unfold ; 
1 The Gods, with Jove, aſſume their Thrones of 
Gold: 

Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine, 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 
While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs employ 5; 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 

When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen,. 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen. 
Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Atreud aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the martial maid ; r 
But high in heav'n they ſit, and gaze from far, | 
The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
Each danger wards, and eonſtant in her care 15 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 
Her act has reſcu'd Paris forfeit life, 
Tho? great Atrides gain'd the glorious ftrife:. 


5. 3. Immortal Hebd.] The Goddeſs of Youth is introduced: as am 
attendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to ſhew that the divine 
Beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that their life is a felicity without 
end. Dacier. 

F. 9. Two port divine. ] Jupiter's reproaching theſe two 
Goddeſſes with neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds (as M. 
Dacier remarks) from the affection he bore to Troy: ſince if 
Menelaus by their help had gained a complete victory, the ſiege 
Kad been raiſed, and the city delivered. On the contrary, Juno: 
and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to eſcape, as the method to continue 
the war to the total deſtruction of Troy. And accordingly a few 
lines after we find them complotting together, and contriving a new 
ſcene of miſeries to the Trojans. | 

y. 18. Tho" great Atrides gain d the glorious flriſe.] Jupiter here 
makes it a queſtion, Whether the foregoing combat ſhould determine 
the controverſy, or the peace be broken? His putting it thus, 
*« that Paris is not killed, but Menelaus has the victory, gives a 
hint for a diſpute, whether the conditions of the treaty were valid 
or annulled; that is to ſay, whether the controverſy. wadgtoube.- 
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Then ſay, ye Pow'rs! what ſignal iſſue waits 
To crown this deed, and finiſh all the Fates? 20 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rouze the Furies and awake the war ? 
Yet, would the Gods for human good provide, 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 
Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 2% 
And thro? his gates the crouding nations flow. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the Queen of heav'n en- 

rag d, 

And Queen of war, in cloſe conſult engag'd : 
Apart they fit, their deep deſigns employ, 
And meditate the future woes of Troy. 
Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 


determined by the wifery or by the death of one of the combatants. 4 2 
Accordingly it has been diſputed whether the articles were really 6 
binding to the Trojans or not? Plutarch has treated the queſtion in Wa 


dis Sympoſiacks, I. ix. qu. 13. The ſubſtance is this, In the firſt 
propoſal of the challenge Paris mentions only the victory, . And 
« who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue: nor does Hector who 
carries it fay any more. However Menelaus underſtands it of th: 
death by what he replies: “ Fall he that muſt beneath his rival': 
„ arms, And live the reſt” .—— Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of 


the former; and Idzeus to Priam repeats the fame words. But i 


in the ſolemn oath Agamemnon ſpecifics the latter, „ If by Paris 
« flain ——and If by my brother's arms the Trojan bleed.” Prian Wi 
alſo underſtands it of both, ſaying, at his leaving the field, Wi 
„What Prince ſhall fall, heav'n only knows (I do not cite the 


Greek becauſe the Engliſh has preſerved the ſame nicety.) Paris 2 


himſelf confeſſes he has loſt the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, i 
which he would hardly have done, had the whole depended on 


that alone: And laſtly Menelaus (after the conqueſt is cles ly his * 


by the flight of Paris) is ſtill ſearching round the field to ki 


him, as if all were of no effect without the death of his adverſar;. i 
It appears from hence that the Trojans had no ill pretence to brea« Wl 
the treaty, ſo that Homer ought not to have been directly accuſe! 
of making Jupiter the author of perjury in what follows, which 
one of the chief of Plato's objections againſt him. | 

. 31. Tho ſecret anger ſu cli d Minerva's breaſt. } Spondanii 
takes. nctice that Minerva, who in the firſt bock had tcQraivlM 


— % 
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But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke, 
Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 

Shall then, O tyrant of th' zthereal reign! 385 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? 
Have I, for this, ſnook Ilion with alarms, 

Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 

To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſnore; 

Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 40 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Jove himſelf the faithleſs race defends ; 

Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs luſt, , 

Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. 

The Sire Whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies, 43 
Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul; and thus replies; 

O lafting :rancour ! oh inſatiate hate. 
To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian ſtate! 


— 
_== \ 
" + | 
—- * 
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15 What high offence has fir'd the wife of Jove, 
1 Can wretched mortals harm the pow'rs above? o- 
fir g That Troy and Troy's whole race thou would'ſt con- 


An! Wl 


1 found, 
Who 


And yon' fair ſtructures level with the ground ? 


the Wi 
3 V Haſte, leave the ſkies, fulfil thy ſtern defire, 

wo 3 Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 

Pars Let Priam bleed! if yet thou thirſt for more, 55 
Priam Wl 


Bleed all his ſons, and Ilian float with gore, 


field, 


a the anger of Achilles, had now: an opportunity of exerting the 

Helen, fame conduct in reſpect to herſelf. We may bring the parallel 
ged on I cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had before her, in tike manner, a 
Ay bis fſuperiour, who had provoked her by ſharp expreſſions, and whoſe 
to kin counſels ran againſt her ſentiments. In all which the Poet takes 


care to preſerve her till in the practice of that Viſdom of which ſhe | 
was Goddeſs. ; 


verſary: 


b 
F 
4 ' 


3 : VF; 55. Let Priam bleed, Sc.] We find in Perfius's ſatyrs the 3 
vhich 3 name of Labeo, as an ill poet who made a miſerable tranſlation of 


the Iliad j one of whoſe verſes is {till preſerved, and happens to bo- 
that of this place, i 


Cudum menduces Priamum, Priamique piſinnùi, 


1 
be. 
7 
donda mi 


1 


« 
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To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be givin, _ 
"Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of Heav'n! 
So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, 
When heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 60 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy loy'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, 
Remember Troy, and give the vengeance way. 
For know, of all the num'rous towns that riſe 65 
Beneath the rolling ſun, and ſtarry ſkies, | 
Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. 
No mortals; merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 
Than god-like Priam, or than Priam's race. 70 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, | 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the Thund'rer fix'd them, and replies: 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 75 
More dear than all th' extended earth contains, 
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It may Paw from this, 5 his tranſlation was F literal Wl 
(as 4 old Scholiaſt on Perſius obſerves.) And one cannot but 4 ] 
take notice that Ogilby's and Hobbes's in this place are not unlike \ 
TY Both King and 3 thou would'ſt eat alive. F t 
And eat up Priam and his children all. 1 

V. 61. But Pould this arm prepare to wwreak our hate R E 
On thy Jou'd realms — ] 3 A 

Homer in this place has made Jupiter to prophecy the deſtruction m 
of Mycenæ the favoured city of Juno, which happened a little Wl n 
before the time of our author. Strab. 1, viii. The Trojan war ſu 
« being over, and the kingdom of Agamemnon deſtroyed, Mycenæ Wl P. 
« daily decreaſed after the return of the Heraclidz : for theſe k of 
« becoming maſters of Peloponneſus, caſt out the old inhabitants; . in 
« ſo that they who poſſeſſed Argos overcame Mycenæ alſo, and ö Je 
2 ac 


, contracted both into one body. A ſhort time after, Mycenæ 
« was deſtroyed by the  Argives, and not the leaſt remains of it 
« are now to be Found,” 
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Book IV. HOME Rs ILIA D. 
Mycenæ, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 


Theſe thou may ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: | 


Tis not in me the vengeance to remove 77 
The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 80 
Of power ſuperiour why ſhould I complain ? 

Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 

Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial Sire, | 
A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 8 
And ſtyl'd the conſort of the thund'ring Jove ; 

Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny; 

Let both conſent, and both by turns comply ; 

So ſhall the Gods our joint decrees obey, | 
And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 90 
See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 

To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 
Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 

And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the peace. | 
The Sire of men, and Monarch of theſky, 95 
Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva ff, 


. 96. T' advice approv d.] This is one of the places for 
which Homer is blamed by Plato, who introduces Socrates repre- 
hending it in his dialogue of the Republick. And indeed if it 
were granted that the Trojans had no right to break this treaty, 
the preſent machine where Juno is made to propoſe perjury, Jupiter 
to allow it, and Minerva to be commiſſioned to haſten the execution 
of it, would be one of the hardeſt to be reconciled to reaſon in 
the whole Poem, Unleſs even then one might imagine, that 
Homer's heaven is ſometimes no more than an ideal world of ab- 
ſtrated beings z and ſo every motion which riſes in the mind of 
man is attributed to the quality to which it belongs, with the 
name of the Deity, who is ſuppoſed to prefide over that quality, 
ſuperadded to it: in this ſenſe the preſent allegory is eaſy enough. 
Pandarus thinks it prudence to gain honour and wealth at the hands 
of the Trojans by deſtroying Menelaus. This ſentiment. is alſo 
incited by a notion of glory, of which Juno is repreſented as Goddefs. 
Jupiter who is ſuppoſed to know the thoughts of men, permits the 
action which he is not author of z but ſends a prodigy at the fame 
time to give warning of a coming miſchief, and accordingly we find 


both armies diſcanting upon the fight of it in the following lines. 


138 


HOMER' ILIA D. 


Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 
Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her fight, 


And 


ſhotlike light'ning from Olympus? height. 


As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent ; 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 

(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 

Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) } 
With ſweeping glories glides along in air, , 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open ſight, 
Shot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. 
With eyes ere& the gazing. hoſts admire 


The 


2 4185 


pow'r deſcending, and the heav'ns on fire! 
The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this ſignal ſent, 


And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event: 
Jove ſeals the league, or bloedier ſcenes prepares; 
Jove, the great Arbiter of peace and wars! 
They ſaid, while Pallas thro? the Trojan throng, 115 
(In ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 
Like bold Laodocus, her courſe ſhe bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. . 
Amidſt the ranks Lycaön's ſon ſhe found, 


The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd; ; 


Y. 120. Pandarns for frees renotun d. 


Book IV. 


100 


105 


110 


120 


Homer, ſays Plutarch 


in his treatiſe of the Pythian Oracle, makes not the Gods to uſe 
all perſons indifferently as their ſecond agents, but each according 
to the powers he is endutd with by art or nature. For a proof of 
this, he puts us in mind how Minerva, when ſne would perſuade 


the Greeks, 


ſeeks for Ulyſſes; when ſhe would. break the truce, 
for Pandarus; and when ſhe would conquer, for Diomed, 


If we 


conſult the Scholia upon this inſtance, they give ſeveral reaſons 


why Pandarus was particularly proper for the occaſion, 


The 


Goddeſs went not to. the Trojans, becauſe they hated Paris, and 
as we are told in the end of the foregoing book) would rather 
ave given him up, than have done an ill Action for him: ſhe 


therefore looks among the allies, and finds Pandarus, who was of a 
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Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Æſepus' flood, 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood, 

To him the Goddeſs : Phrygian ! can't thou hear 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear ? 
What praiſe: were thine, could'ſt thou direct thy 

dart, 125 

Amidſt his triumph, to the Spartan's. heart? 
What gifts from Troy, from Paris would'ſt thou gain, 
Thy country's foe,. the Grecian glory ſlam? » 
Then ſeize th' occaſion, dare the mighty deed,. 
Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed !- 


259 


130 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow- 
To Lycian Phoebus with the ſilver bow, 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars,. to the God of day. 
He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd,. 135 


His poliſh'd bow with haſty raſhneſs ſeiz'd. 
"Twas form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful toil, 
A mountain goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 

Who pierc'd long ſince beneath his arrows bled ; 

The ſtately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, wok 
And fixteen palms his brow's large honours ſpread: 
The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horns, 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 

'This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warriour bends, 
Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends. 145 


nation noted for perfidiouſneſs, and had a ſoul avaricious enough to 
be capable of engaging in this treachery for the hopes of a reward 
fiom. Paris: as appears by his being ſo covetous as not to bring 
horſcs to the ſiege for fear of the expence or loſs of them; as be 
tells /Eneas in the fifth book. 

v. 141. Sixteen pa m.] Both the horns together made this 
length; and not each, as Madam Dacier renders it, I do not 
object it as an improbability, that the horns were of fixteen palms 
each ; but that this would be an extravagant and unmanageable 
ſize for a bow, 1s evident. | 

y. 144. This, by' the Grecks unſeen, the wwarrizur bendt.] The 
Poct having held us through the foregoing book, in expectation ef 
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There meditates the mark; and couching low, 

Fits the ſharp arrow to the well-ftrung bow. 

One from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 

Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 

Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown © 150 

Apollo's altars in his native town. | 
Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 

Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends ; 

Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 

Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 155 

'Th' impatient weanon whizzes on the wing; 

Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring 

ſtring. 


a a peace, makes the conditions be here broken after ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act through the war with that irre- 
concileable fury, which affords him the opportunity of exerting 
the full fire of his -own genius. The ſhot of Pandarus being 
therefore of ſuch conſequence (and as he calls it, the'ipun Suyawy, 
the foundation of future ves] it was thought fit not to paſs it over 
in a few words, like the flight of every common arrow, but to 
give it a deſcription ſome way correſponding to its importance. 
For this, he ſurrounds it with a train of circumſtances ; the hiſtory 
of the bow, the bending it, the covering Pandarus with ſhields, 
the choice of the arrow, the prayer, and poſture of the ſhooter, the 
ſound of the ftring, and flight of the ſhaft ; all moſt beautifully 
and livelily painted. It may be obſerved too, how proper a time it 
was to expatiate in theſe particulars; when the armies being un- 
employed, and only one man acting, the poet and his readers had 
leiſure to. be the ſpectators of a ſingle and deliberate action. I 
think it will be allowed, that the little circumſtances which are 
ſometimes thought too redundant in Homer, have a wonderful: 
beauty in this place, Virgil has not failed to copy it, and with 
the greateſt bappineſs imaginable, 


Dixit, & auratd volucrem Threiſſa ſagittam. 
Deprompfit pbaretrã, cornuque infenſa fetendit, 
Et duxit lenge, donec curvata coirent 

Inter ſe capita, & manibus jam tangeret æguis, 
Læuũ aciem ferri, dextrd nervoque papillam. 
E xtempld teli fridorem auraſque ſonantes 
Audiit und Aruns, hefitque in corpore ferrum. 
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Book IV. HOMER /ILIAD. 16. 
But thee, Atrides ! in that dang'rous haur 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow'r. 


Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) 160 a 


Diverts the weapon from its deftin'd courſgee 
So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 

The watchful mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 

Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, | 
Where linen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 165 
She turn'd the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro? the corſſet drove; 
The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 
As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed 17 
To grace a monarch on his bounding ſteed, 


v. 160, Pallas afſifls, and (wweaken'd in its force) Diverts the 
weapon —] For the only deſigned, by all this action, to increaſe 
the glory of the Greeks in the taking of Troy: yet ſome Com- 
mentators have been ſo ſtupid, as to wonder that Pallas ſhould be 
employed firſt in the wounding of Menelaus, and after in the 
protecting him. | 
V. 163. Wafts the envenem'd fly.) This is one of thoſe humble 
compariſons which Homer ſometimes uſes to diverſify his ſubject, 
but a very exact one in its kind, and correſponding in all its parts, 
The care of the Goddeſs, the unſuſpecting ſecurity of Menelaus, 
the eaſe with which ſhe diverts the danger, and the danger itſelf, 
are all included in this ſhort compaſs To which may be added, 
that if the providence of heavenly powers to their creatures is 
expreſt by the love of a mother to her child, if men in regard to 
them are but as heedleſs ſleeping infants, and if thoſe dangers which 
may ſeem great to us, are by them as eaſily warded off as the 
ſimile implies; there will appear ſomething ſublime in tis con- 
ception, however little or low the image may be thought at firſt 
fight in reſpe& to a hero. A higher compariſon would but have 
tended to leſſen the diſparity between the Gods and man, and the 
juſtneſs of the ſimile had been loſt, as well as the grandeur of the 
ſentiment, | : | 

y. 170. As when ſome fately trappings, &c.] Some have judged 
the circumſtances of this ſimile to be ſuperfluous, and think it 
foreign to the purpoſe to take notice, that this ivory was intended 
for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for a Prince, or that a 
woman of Caria or Mzonia dyed it. Euſtathius was of a different 
opinion, who extols this paſſage for the variety it preſents, and tha 


262 HOMER'% FLIAD. Book IV. 
A nymph in Caria or Mzonia bred, 

Stains. the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 

With equal luſtre various colours vie, 

The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrian dye: 175 
So, great Atrides ! ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, 

As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming flood. 

With horror ſeiz'd, the King of Men deſcry'd 

The ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide : 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found: 130 
The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 


learning it includes: we learn from hence that the Lydians and 
Carians were famous in- the firſt times for their ſtaining in purple, 
and that the women excelled in works of ivory, As allo that 
there were certain ornaments which only Kings and Princes were 
privileged to wear, But without having recourſe to-antiquities to- 
juſtify this particular, it may be alledged, that the ſimile does not 
conſiſt barely in the colours; it was but little to tell us, that the 
blood of Menelaus appearing on- the whiteneſs-of his ſkinz vied 
with. the purple ivory; but this implies, that the honourable 


wounds of a hero are the beautiful dreſs of war, and become him 4 1 l 
as much as bhe- dit gallant ornaments in which he takes the. | 

ned, Virgil, tis true, has omitted the circumſtance in his ici» 
tation of this compariſon, nu. xii. ] 
Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit ro. 4 

Si quis ebur” = | 1 

But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does not condemn! | Y 
Homer, It was by no means proper that his ivory ſhould have N 
been a piece of martial acoutrement, when he applied it ſo differently, fi 
transferring it from the wounds of a hero to the bluſhes of the fair 
Lavinia, 4 a: 
. 177. As down thy ſnowy thigh.) Homer is very particular ſ b 
here, in giving the picture of the blood running in a long. trace,  w 
lower and lower, as will appear from the words themſelves. i a 
Totoi or. Meike u aiumali νẽðẽ! h 
Eu guits, av, #324 (ovpt x U ieee. T 
: as 
The tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of theſe i w 
parts, firſt the thigh, then the leg, then the foot, which might by 
de tedious in Engliſh ; but the Author's deſign being only to image ti 
the ſtreaming of the blood; it ſeemed equivalent to make it trickle ex 


through the length of an Alexandrine line. 


Book IV. HOMER ILIAD. 163 

Then, with a ſigh, that heav'd his manly breaſt, 

The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 

And graſp'd his hand; while all the Greeks arour.d 

With anſwering ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 18 
Oh dear as life! did I for this agree 

The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 

Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 

To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be lain ? 

'The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 190 

And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 

Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 


3 Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 

„ Shall all be vain: when heav'n's revenge is ſlow, 

a Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 195 
N The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 

ot Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 

_ When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 

Je And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. . 

im I ſee the God, already, from the pole 200 


Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
I ſee th' Eternal all his fury ſhed, 


And ſhake his Egis o'er their guilty Bead. 6 


mn y. 186. 0h dear as life, G.] This incident of the wound of 
ave Menelaus gives occation to Homer to draw a fine deſcription of 
tly,, 2 fraternal love in Agamemnon. On the firſt fight of it, he is 
fair ſtruck with amaze and confuſion, and now breaks out in tenderneſs- 


and grief, He firſt accuſes himſelf as the cauſe of this misfortune, 
Y by having conſented to expoſe his brother to the fingle combar, 
race, which bad drawn on this fatal conſequence, Next he inveighs: 

A againſt the Trojans in general for their perfidiouſneſs, as not yet 
knowing that it was the act of Pandarus only. He then comforts 
himſelf with the confidence that the Gods will revenge him upon 
Troy; but doubts by what hands this puniſhment may be inflicted, 
as fearing the death of Menelaus will force the Greeks to return 


_ 


theſe with ſhame to their country, There is no contradiction in all this, 
night but on the other fide a great deal of nature, in the confuſed ſen- 
mage Wn timents of Agamemnon on the occafion, as they are very well 


rick!c | 2 explained by Spondanus. 


— 


16, "HOMER: IL IAD. Bock Iv. 
Buch mighty woes on perjur'd Princes wait 1 | 
But thou, alas! deſerv'it a happier fate. 20; 


Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe ? 

Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 

Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore 3 

Troy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 210 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt: 

While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, _ 

(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaiis lies); 

Such are the trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 

« And ſuch the conqueſts of her King of Kings!. 21g 

La his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, | 

n And unreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 

Oh! eer that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 

O'erwhelm me, earth ! and hide a monarch's ſhame, 
He faid : a leader's and a brother's fears 220 

Poffeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears : 

Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ; 

The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate: 


V. 212. Whilk ſome proud Trojan, c.] Agamemnon here calls 
to mind how, upon the death of his brother, the ineffectual pre- 
parations and actions againſt Troy muſt become a derifion to the 
world. This is in its own nature a very irritating ſentiment, 
though it were never ſo careleſsly expreſt; but the Poet has found 
out a peculiar air of aggravation, in making him bring all the 
_ conſequences before his eyes, in a picture of their Trojan enemies 
gathering round the tomb of the unhappy Menelaus, elated with 
pride, inſulting the dead, and throwing out diſdainful expreſſions 
and curſes againſt him and his family, There is nothing which 
could more effectually repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than the draw- 
ing ſuch an image as this, which ſhews a man increaſing his pre- 
ſent unhappineſs by the proſpe& of a future train of misfortunes. 

V. 222. Let not thy wwords the warmth of Greece abate.) In Agamem- 
non, Homer has ſhewn an example of a tender nature and fraternal 
affection, and now in Menelaus he gives us one of a generous warlike 
patience and prefence of mind. He ſpeaks of his own caſe with no 
other regard, but as this accident of his wound may tend to the 
diſcouragement of the ſoldiers ; and exhorts the General to beware 
of dejecting their ſpirits from the proſecution of the war. 


Spondauus, 


Sf 


2 
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Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 

My vary 'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 225 

To whom the King. My brother and my friend, 

Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend! 

Now ſeek ſome ſkilful. hand, whoſe pow'rful art 

May ſtanch th? effuſion, and extract the dart. | 

Herald, beiTwift, and bid Machaön bring 230 

His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan King KI 

Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Troy) 

The Grecian's ſorrow, and the Dardan's joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies ; s 

Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 235 

And finds Machavn, where ſublime he ſtands . 

In arms encircled with his native bands. 

Then thus: Machaön, to the King repair, 

His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 8 

rierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 246 

WA grief to us, a triumph to the foe, J ph 

The heavy tidings griev'd the god-like man; 

ift to his ſuccour thro? the ranks he ran: 

he dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 


ls nd all the chiefs in deep concern around, 243 
* ; here to the ſteely point the reed was join'd, 
at, he ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 1 


right the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 


* ee loos'd; the corſlet from his breaſt unbrac'd; 
ith Then ſuck'd the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus'd, 


Ons | 


0 nich Chiron gave, and ÆEſculapius us'd. 25 I 

— ö While round the Prince the Greeks employ their 
re- care, | 18 
'n. he Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 

rnal 1 | 

like Wy. 253. The Trojans rufo tumultuous to the war. | They advanced 
2 no che enemy in the belief that the ſhot of P was made by 


che er of the Generals, Dacier, 


168 HOME RS ILI AD. Bock IV. 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 


Once more the fields are ld with dire alarms. 255 
Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear | 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz'd with fear; 

But fond of glory with ſevere delight, 


His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight. 


No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay d, 260 
Or preſs'd the car with poliſt'd braſs inlay'd ;' 

But left Eurymedon the reins to guide; 

The fiery courſet᷑s ſnorted at his fide. 

On foot thro? all the martial ranks he moves, 

And theſe-encourages, and thoſe reproves. 265 


5. 256. Nor had you ſeen.) The Poet here changes his narration, 
and turns himſelf to the reader in an Apoſtrophe. Longinus in his 
22d chapter, commends this figure, as caufing a reader to become a 
ſpectator, and. keeping his mind fixed upon the action before him, 
The Apoſtrophe (ſays he) *< renders us more awakened, more at- 
ac entive, and more full of the things deſcribed.” Madam Dacier 
will have it, that it is the Muſe who addreſſes (herſelf to the Poet 
in the ſecond perſon : tis no great matter which, ſince it has 
equally its effect either way. 

». 264. Tbrs' all the martial ranks be movn, c.] In the fol- 
lowing review of the army, which takes up a great part of this 
book, we ſee all the ſpirit, art, and induſtry of a compleat General; 
together with the proper characters of thoſe leaders whom he incites, 
Agamemnon confiders at this ſudden'exigence, that he ſhould firſt 
addreſs himſelf to all in general; he divides' his diſcourſe to the 
brave and the fearful, ufing arguments which ariſe from confidence 
or deſpair, paſſions which act upon us moſt forcibly : to the bravo, 


he urges their ſecure hopes of conqueſt, ſince the Gods muſt puniſh 


rjury ; to the timorovs, their incvitable deſtruftion, if the enemy 
ſhould burn their ſhips. ' After this he flies from rank to rank, 
applying himſelf to each ally with particular artifice: he careſſes 
Idomeneus as an old friend, who had promiſed not to forſake him; 
and meets with an anſwer in that hero's true character, ſhort, 
honeſt, hearty, and ſoldier-like. He praiſes the Ajaxes as warriours 


whoſe examples fired the army; and is received by them without 


any reply, as they were men who did not profeſs ſpeaking. He 
paſſes next to Neſtor, whom he finds talking to his ſoldiers as he 


marthalled them; here he was not to part without a compliment 


on both ſides : he wiſhes him the ſtrength he had once in his youth, 
and is anſwered with an account of ſomething which the old here 
had done in his farmer days. From hence he goes to the troops 

1 
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Brave men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly, dare 

Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 

Your ancient valour on the foes approve; 

Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Jove. 

Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 270 

Whoſe crimes ſit heavy on her perjur'd head; 

Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 

And her dead warriours ſtrow the mournful plains. 
Thus ,with-new.ardour he the, brave inſpires ; 

Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 275 

Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 

Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 

Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 

Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 1 

Confusꝰd and panting thus, the hunted deer 280 

Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. | 

Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ſtill retire, 

Till yon' tall veſſels blaze with Trojan fire ? 

Or truſt ye Jove a valiant foe ſhall chace, 

To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 285 
This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with-ample ſtrides along, 

To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng z - 


which lay fartheſt from the place of action; where he finds 
Meneſtheus and Uli ſſes, not entirely unprepared, nor yet in motion, 
as being ignorant of what had happened. He reproves Ulyſſes for - 
this, with words agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an 
anſwer which ſuit+ not ill with the twofold character of a wiſe 
and a valiant man: hereupon Agimemnon appears ; preſent to , 
himſelf, and excnſes his haſty expreſſions, The next he meets is 
Diomed, whom he alſo rebukes for back wardneſs, but after another 
manner, by ſetting before him, the example of his father. Thus 
is Agamemnon introduced, praiſing, terrifying, exhorting, blaming, . . 
excuſing himſelf, and again relapſing into reproofs ; a lively picture 
of a great mind in the higheſt emotion. And at the ſame time 
the variety is ſo kept up, with a regard to the different characters 


of the leaders, that our thoughts are not tired with running along 
with him over all his army. 


Er 


165 HOME N. ILIA D. Bock IV. 


High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 

And bold Meriones excite the rear. 

At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, 2290 

And claſp'd the warriour to his armed breaſt, 

Divine Idomeneus ! what thanks we owe b 

To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? 

'To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

Firſt in the fight, and ev'ry graceful deed. 295 

For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls 

Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriours ſouls, 

Tho' all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 

Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown d. 

Be ftill thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 309 

Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 
To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 

Secure of me, O King! exhort the reff; 

Fix'd to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, 

Thy firm affociate in the day of war. 

But let the fignal be this moment giv'n ; 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n, 

The field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed, 

And chains or death avenge their impious deed, 
Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe pur- 

ſues, | | 310 
And next the troops of either Ajax views: 


7. 296. For this, in banquets, ] The ancients uſually in their 
feaſts divided to the gueſts by equal portions, except when they | 
took ſome particular occafion to ſhew diſtinction, and give the 
preference to any one perſon. It was then looked upon as the 


higheſt mark of honour to be allotted the beſt portion of meat 
and wine, and to be allowed an exemption from the laws of the 
feaſt, in drinking wine unmingled and without ſtint, This cuſtom 


was much more ancient than the time of the Trojan war, and we 


find it practiſed in the banquet given by Joſeph to his brethren in 


Egypt, Gen. xliii, . ult, And be ſent meſſes to them from before lh 


Him, but Benjamin's meſs was five times ſo much az any of theirn 
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In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 

A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. #1 

Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 

A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ſtorm below ; 315 

Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 

Spread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the ſkies, 

' Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 

The cloud condenſing as the Weſt-wind blows : 

He dreads th* impending ſtorm, and drives his 
+ flock 320 

To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. : 

Such, and fo thick, the embattl'd ſquadrons ſtood 

With ſpears ere, a moving iron wood; | 

A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, - 

And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky fields, 325 

O heroes l worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 

Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 

(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe your eager banda 

With great examples, more than loud commands, 

Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 330 

Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt ! 

Soon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 

And Troy's prond walls lie ſmoaking on the ground, 

Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his courſe ; 

(His heart exults, and glories in his force) 335 

There rev'rend Neſtor ranks his Pylian bands, 

And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 


. v. 336. There rev'rend Neſtor rants bis Pylian bands.] This is 
neat the Prince whom Homer chiefly celebrates for martial diſcipline ; 
the of the reſt he is content to ſay they were valiant, and ready to fight: 
gom the years, long obſervation and experience of Neſtor, rendered 
| we bim the fitteſt perſon to be diſtinguiſhed on this account, The 
n in Liſpoſition of his troops in this place (together with what he is 
fore i made to ſay, that their forefathers uſed the ſame method) may be 
beirn RR. broof that the art of war was well known in Greece before the 


ime of Homer. Nor indeed can it be imagined otherwiſe, in an 
' 2 7225 7 the world made their acquifitions by force of arms 
"YOL,s 4, 


150 „HOME R's ILIA D. Book IV. 
With ſtricteſt order ſets his train in arms, 

The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warms. 
Alaſtor, Chromius, Hæmon round him wait, 

Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 

The horſe and chariots to the front aſſign'd, 

The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind; 
The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, | 
Inclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly : 

He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed, 

Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed ; 
Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; | 
No ftrength nor fill, but juſt in time, be try'd : 
'The charge once made, no warriour turn the rein, 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 

He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt 

From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte ; 


349 


345 


950 


only. What is moſt to be wondered at, is, that they had not the | 
uſe of cavalry, all men engaging either on feet, or from chariots (a | 
23 neceſſary to be known by every reader of Homer's F 


attles,) In theſe chariots there were always two perſons, one of 
whom only fought, the other was wholly employed in managing 
the horſes, Madam Dacier, in her excellent preface to Homer, is 
of opinion, that there were no horſemen till near the time of Saul, 
threeſcore years after the ſiege of Troy; ſo that although Cavalry 
were 1n uh in Homer's days, yet he thought himſelf obliged to 
regard the cuſtoms of the age of which he writ, rather than thoſe 
of his own. 
. 344. The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupp: 


placing thoſe men whoſe behaviour was mo 


This artifice of 


verſe on that occaſion, in acknowledgment of Homer's ſkill in 
military Q.ſcipline. That our author was the firſt maſter of that 
art in Greece, is the opinion of /Elian, Taftic, c. 1. Frontinus 
gives us another example of Pyrrhus King of Epirus's following 


this inſtruction of Homer. Vide Stratag. lib. ii. c. 3. So Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, I. xiv. Imperator catervis peditum infirmis, 


medium inter acies ſpatium, ſecundum Hanericam diſpoſitionem, prefiituit. | 


to be doubted, in the 
middle (fo as to put them under a neceſſity of engaging even againſt 
their inclinations) was followed by Hannibal in the battle of 
Zama; as is obferved and praiſed by Polybius, who quotes this“ 


. 352. He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt 
From forth bis chariat, mount the next &c. 
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Nor ſeek unpractis'd to direct the car, | 
Content with jav'lins to provoke the war. 355 


Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 


The words in the original are capable of four different ſigniſications, 
as Euſtathius obſerves. The firſt is, that whoever in fighting upon 
his chariot ſhall win a chariot from his enemy, he ſhall continue to 
fight, and not\retire from the engagement to ſecure his prize. The 
ſecond, that if any one be thrown out of his chariot, he. whe 
Happens to be neareſt ſhall hold forth his javelin to help him up 
into his own. The third is directly the contrary to the laſt, that 
if any one be caſt from his chariot, and would mount up inte 
another man's, that other ſhall puſh him back with his javelin, 
and not admit him, for fear of interrupting the combat. The fourth 
is the ſenſe which is followed in the tranſlation, as ſeeming much 
the moſt natural, that every one ſhould be left to govern his own 
chariot, and the other who is admitted, fight only with the javelin, 
The reaſon of this advice appears by the ſpeech of Pandarus to 
ZEneas in the next book: ZEneas having taken him up in hie 
chariot to go againſt Diomed, compliments him with the choice 
either to fight, or to manage the reins, which was eſteemed an 
office of honour. To this Pandarus anſwers, that it is more proper 
for Eneas to guide his own horſes ; leſt they not feeling their 
accuſtomed maſter, ſhould be ungovernable, and bring them into 
danger. | 7 714K 
 Vpon occaſion of the various and contrary ſignifications of 
which theſe words are ſaid to be capable, and which Euſtathius 
and Dacier profeſs to admire as an excellence; Monſ. de la Motte, 
in his late diſcourſe upon Homer, very juſtly animadverts, that if 
this -be true, it is a grievous fault in Homer, For what can be 
moxe abſurd than to imagine, that the -orders given in a battle 
ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to be capable of 
many meanings ? Theſe double interpretations muſt proceed not 
from any deſign in the Author, but purely from the ignorance of 
the moderns in the Greek tongue: it being impoſſible for any one 
to poſſeſs the dead languages to ſuch a degree, as to be certain of 
all the graces and negligences; or to know preciſely how far the 
licences and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced, Rut 
Criticks, to be thought learned, attribute to the Poet all the random 
ſenſes that amuſe them, and imagine they ſee in a ſingle word a 
whole-heap of things, which no modern language can expreſs ; 


ſo are oftentimes charmed with nothing but the confuſion of their 
owa ideas. 
I 2 


27 HOME Rs ILIA D. Book IV. 
So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 369 

And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart. 
Oh! hadſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires ! 

But waſting years that wither human race, 

Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 365 
What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 

Thus to th' experienc'd Prince Atrides cry'd ; 

He ſhook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 

Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 370 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain 

Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain, 

But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 374 
Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe : 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 

The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 

To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 

Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He faid, With joy the monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſtheus on the duſty ſhore, 381 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ftands ; 

And next Ulyſſes, with his ſubje& bands. \ 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 

The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 


». 384. Remcte their forces lay.] This is a reaſon why the 
troops of Ulyſſes and Meneſtheus were not yet in motion. Though 
another may be added in reſpect to the former, that it did not 
conſiſt with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall on with his forces till he 
was well aſſured, Though courage be no inconſiderable part of his 
character, yet it is always joined with great caution, Thus we ſee 
him ſoon after in the very heat of battle, when his friend was juſt 
Hain before his eyes, firſt looking-carefully about him, before he 
would throw his ſpear to revenge him, 
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The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 386 
To watch the motion, dubious of th' event. 
The King, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With haſty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 
Can Peteus? ſon forget a warriour's part, 290 
And fears Ulyſſes, {kill'd in ev'ry art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect ? 
From you twas hoped among the firſt to dare 
The ſhock of armies, and commence the war, 395 
For this your names are called, before the reſt, 
To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt : 
And can you, chiefs! without a bluſh ſurvey 
Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite ? 400 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight, Y 
Ulyſſes heard: the hero's warmth o'eripread 
His cheek with bluſhes: and ſevere, he ſaid: 
Take back the' unjuſt reproach ! Behold we ſtand 
Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 4-5 
If glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 
Then give thy warriour-chief a warriour's due, 
Who dares to act whate'er thou dar'ſt to view, 
Struck with his gen'rors wrath the King replies; 410 
Oh great in action, and in council wil: ! 
With ours, thy care end ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need Ito command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 1 
Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His ſteeds and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 
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(The warlike Sthenelus attends his ſide) 420 
To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch cry'd ; 

Oh ſon of Tydeus! (he, whoſe ftrength could tame 
The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 

Can'ſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts defcry, 
With hands unactive, and a careleſs eye? - 425 
Not thus thy Sire the fierce encounter fear'd ; 

Still firſt in front the matchleſs Prince appear'd : 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 

Who view'd him lab'ring thro? the ranks of fight! 

I ſaw him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs 430 
A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycenæ's tow'rs ; 
Armies he aſk'd, and armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny'd, but Jove forbad from heav'n; 

While dreadful come's glaring from afar 

Forewarn'd the horrours of the Theban war. 433 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 

A feirlefs envoy, he approach'd the foes ; 

Thebe's hoſtile walls unguarded and alone, 

Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throng. 


The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 440 


And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs around; 

Par'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty lord; 

For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 

Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

To bar his paſſage fifty warriours lay; 445 
Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 


Meœon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 


2 

. 430. I. him once, w0hen, c.] This long narration con- 
ecrning the hiſtory of Tydeus, is not of the nature of thoſe for 
which Homer has been blamed with ſome colour of juſtice : jt is 
not a cold tory, but a warm reproof, while the particularizing the 
actions of the father is made the higheſt incentive to the ſon. 
Accordingly the air of this ſpeech ought to be inſpirited above the 
common narrative ſtyle, As for the ſtory itſelf, it is finely told by 
Statius in the ſecond book of the Thebais. 
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Thoſe fifty laughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 
Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial fire; 459 
Gods ! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire ? 
No words the Godlike Diomed return'd, 
But heard reſpe&ful, and in ſecret burn'd : 
Not ſo fierce Capaneus' undaunted fon, | 
Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 455 
What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raile ? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides ! and confeſs 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. Wen 
With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the 'Theban wall, 
And happier ſaw the ſev*nfold city fall. 
In impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd ; 
The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide, 


460 


v. 452. No wwords the godlike Diomed return d.] * When Diomed 
« is reproved by Agamemnon, he holds his peace in reſpect to his 
« General; but Sthenelus retorts upon him with boaſting and in- 
6 ſolence. It is here worth obſerving in what manner Agamemnon 
« behaves himſelf; he paſſes by Sthenelus without affording any 
« reply; whereas juſt before, when Ulyiles teſtified his reſentment, 
« he immediately returned him an aniwer. For as it. is a mean 
<« and ſervile thing, and unbecoming the majeſty of a Prince, 
to make apologies to every man in juſtification of what he has 
« ſaid or done; ſo to treat all men with equal neglect is mere 
„ pride and exceſs of folly. We alſo ſee of Diomed, that though 
© herefrains from ſpeaking in this place, when the time demanded 
« action; he afterwards expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
© ſhews him not to have been inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: 
« (in the ninth back) when he tells the King, he was the firft 
who had dar'd to reproach him with want of courage,” Plutarch 
, reading the Poets. 

V. 460. We ſtorm'd tþe Theban wall.) The firſt Theban war, 
ot which Agamemnon ſpoke in the preceding lines, was ſeven and 
twenty years before the war of Troy. Sthenelus here ſpeaks of the 
ſecond Theban war, which happened ten years after the firſt: 
when the ſons of the ſeven captains conquered the city, before 
which their fathers were deſtroyed, Tydeus expired gnawing the 


head of his enemy, and Capaneus was thunder-firuck while he 
blaſphemed Jupiter, Vid. Stat. Tbebaid. 
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Far more than heirs of all our parents fame, 
Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 465 

To him Tydides thus, My friend forbear, 

Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the King revere : 

His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 

Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage ; 

His the firſt praiſe, were Ilion's tow'rs o'erthrown, 470 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own, 

Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 

*Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 

He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 475 
Pire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 

Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 
As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 


». 478. As when the wind.] Madam Dacier thinks it may 
ſeem ſomething odd, that an army going to conquer, ſhould be 
compared to the waves going to break themſelves againſt the ſhore ; 
and would folve the appearing abſurdity by imagining the Poet 
laid not the fireſs ſo much upon this circumſtance, as upon the 
ſame waves aſſaulting a rock, lifting themſelves over its head, and 
covering it with foam as the trophy of their victory (as ſhe expreſſes 
it.) But to this it may be anſwered, That neither did the Greeks 
get the better in this battle, nor will a compariſon. be allowed en- 
tirely beautiful, which inſtead of illuftrating its ſubject, ſtands 
itſelf in need of ſo much illuſtration and refinement, to be brought 
to agree with it. The paſſage naturally bears this ſenſe: « Ag 
© when upon the rifing of the wind, the waves roll after one 
« another to the ſhore ; at firſt there is a diſtant motion in the 
« ſea, then they approach to break with noiſe on the ſtrand, 
« and laſtly riſe ſwelling. over the rocks, and toſs their foam 
« above their heads: ſo the Greeks, at firſt, marched in order 
« one after another filently to the fight. Where the Poet 
breaks off from proſecuting the compariſon, and by a prolepſir, 
leaves the reader to carry it on, and image to himſelf the future 
tumult, rage, and force of the battle, in oppofition to that filence 
in which he deſcribes the troops at preſent, in the lines imme- 
diately enſuing, What confirms this expoſition is, that Virgil has 
made uſe of the mile in the ſame ſenſe in the ſeventh Æneid. 
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The billows float in order to the ſhore, 4£0 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before; | 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 

So to the fight the thick Battalions throng, 


Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drove men along. 488 


Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands ; 

No ſound, no whiſper but the Chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard ; with awe the reſt obey, 

As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 


Not ſo the Trojans; from their hoſt aſcends 490 


A gen' ral ſhout that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 

In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 

The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 

The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 493 


Buch clamours roſe from various nations round, 


Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound, 

Each hoſt now joins, and each a God inſpires, 

Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires, 

Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terrour reign 500 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain; 


Flufus uti primo cœpit cum albeſcere went, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare & altiùs undas 
Erigit ; inde imo conſurgit ad ætbera fundo. 


v. 478. A. when the winds, &c,] This is the firſt battle in 


XX Homer, and it is worthy obſeryation with what grandeur it is 

== deſcribed, and raiſed by one circuwſtance above another, till all is 
involved in horrour and tumult : the foregoing fimile of the winds, 
== riſing. by degrees into a general tempeſt, is an image of the progreſs - 


of his own ſpirit in this deſcription. ,We ſee firſt an innumerable 


1 army moving in order, and are amuſed with the pomp and ſilence; 
then wakened with the noiſe and clamour; next they join; the 


adyerſe Gods are let down among them; the imaginary perſons of 


5 Terrour, Flight, Diſcord, ſucceed to reinforce them; then all is 
= vndiſtinguiſhed fury, and a confuſion of Horrours, only that at, 


| P; different openings we behold the diſtinct deaths of ſeveral heroes, 
as chen are involved again in the ſame confuſion, | 
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Diſcord! dire ſiſter of the ſlaught'ring pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, 


y. 502. Diſcord ! dire ſiſter, &c.] This is the paſſage ſo highly 
extoiled by Longinus, as one of the moſt fignal inſtances of the noble 
ſublimity of this author: where it is ſaid, that the image here 
drawn of Diſcord, 2whoſe bead touched the heavens, and hoſe feet 
vere on earth, may as juſtly be applied to the vaſt reach and ele- 
vation of the Genius of Homer. But Monſ. Boileau informs us, 
that neither the quotation nor theſe words were in the original of 
Longinus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra, However, the 
beſt encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word for word, ard 
applied it. to the perſon of Fame, : 


—— 


Parva metu primd, max ſeſe attollit in auras, * 
Ingrediturque folo, & caput inter nubila condit. 5 


Ariſtides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting Diſcord into 84 
heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criticiſm to throw him below 4 
Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is properly feigned to hide her head in 2 
the clouds, becauſe the grounds and authors of rumours are com- 
monly unknown. As if the ſame might not be alledged for 
Homer, fince the grounds and authors of Diſcord are often no le's fre 
ſecret. Macrobius has put this among the paſſages where he I 
thinks Virgil has fallen ſhort in his imitation of Homer, and brings 
theſe reaſons for his opinion. Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe from 
ſmall beginnings, and afterwards in her increaſe to reach the 
heavens : Virgil has ſaid this of Fame, but not with equal pro- 19 
priety; for the ſubjects are very different: Diſcord, though it 
reaches to war and devaſtation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes to bei 
what it was at firſt : but Fame, when it grows to be univerſal, is 
Fame no longer, but becomes knowledge and certainty ; for who 
calls any thing Fame which is known from earth to beaven ? 
Nor has Virgil equalled the ſtrength of Homer's hyperbole ; for 
one ſpeaks of heaven, the other only of the clouds, Macrob. Fat. 
1. v. c. 13. Scaliger is very angry at this laſt period, and by 
miſtake blames Gellius for it, in whom there is no ſuch thing, 
His words are fo infolently dogmatical, that barely to quote them 
Is to anſwer them, and the only anſwer which ſuch a ſpirit of 
eriticiſm deſerves. Clamant qudd Maro de Famd dixit eam inter nubila 
caput condere, cùm tamen Homerus unde ipſe accepit in _caxto _ Eridis 
conſtituit. Jam tibi pro me reſpondeo. Non ſum imitatus, nolo imitart : 
wn placet, non eff verum, Contentionem ponere caput in cælo. Ridiculum 
, fatuum eft, Homericum eft, gracalum gi. Poet, I. v. c. 3. 
his fine verſe was alſo criticiſed by Monſ. Perault, who accuſes 
it as a forced and extravagant hyperbole. M. Boileau anſwers, 
That hyperboles as ffrong are daily uſed even in common diſcourſe, 
and that nothing is in effect more ſtrictly true than that Diſcord 
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While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 


She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 505 
The nations bleed, where-e'er her ſteps ſhe turns, - 
'The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 

Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 5 10 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, #® 
ViRors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries,. 


And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 


With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 

And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 57x 
As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 

With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 


reigns over all the earth, and in heaven itſelf; that is ta ſay, 
among the Gods of Homer. It is not (continues this excellent 
critick) the deſcription of a giant, as this cenſor would pretend, 
but a juſt allegory; and as he makes Diſcord an allegorical perſon, 
ſhe may be of what ſize he pleaſes without ſhocking us; fince it is 
what we regard only as an idea and creature of the fancy, and not 
as a material ſubſtance that has any being in nature, The ex- 
reſſion in the Pſalms, \that the impious man is lifted up as a cedar of 
Libaans, does by no mens-imply that the impious man was a giant 
as tall as a cedar, Thus far Boileau; and upon the whole we may 
obſerve, that it ſeems not only the fate of great geniuſes to have 
met with the moſt malignant criticks, but of the fineſt and nobleſt 
paſſages in them to have been particularly pitched up6n for imper- 
tinent criticiſms, Theſe are the divine boldneſſes, which in their 
very nature provoke ignorance and ſhort · ſightedneſs to ſhew them 
ſelves ; and which whoever is capable of attaining, muſt alſo cer- 
only know, that they will be attacked. by ſuch as cannot reach 
em. | 
v. 508. New ſhield with. ſhield, Sc.] The verſes which follow 
in the original are perhaps excelled by none in Homer; and that he 
had himſelf a particular fondneſs for them, may be imagined from 
his inſerting them again in the ſame words in the eighth book,. 
They are very happily imitated by Statius, lib, vii, 
Jon clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 
nſe minax enſu, pede pes, & cuſpide cuſpis, c. 


y. 516. As torrents 7a. This compariſon of rivers meeting 
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Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro” a thouſand channels to the main; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the found: 5 20 
So mix both hoſts, and fo their cries rebound. 

The bold Antilochus the ſlaughter led, 
The firſt who ſtruck a valiant Trojan dead : 
At great Echepolus the lance arnves, 
Raz'd his high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 525 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. | 
So finks a tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 
Of force and fire; its walls beſmear'd with blood, 
Him, the bold * Leader of th' Abantian throng 530 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corpſe along: 
But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 
Agenor's jav*lin reach'd the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 
Admits the lance ; he falls, and ſpurns the field; 535 
'The nerves, - unbrac'd, ſupport his limbs no more ; 


and roaring, with two armies mingling in battle, is an image of 
that nobleneſs, which (to ſay no more) was worthy the invention of 
Homer, and the imitation of Virgil. | 


Aut nbi decurſu rapido de montibus altis, 

Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, & in æquora currunt, 

2 77 ſuum pepulatus iter; — Stupet inſcius alto 
cipiens ſonitum ſaxi de wertice paſtor, | 


The word popr/ates here has a beauty which one muſt be inſenſible 
not to obſerve, Scaliger prefers Virgil's, and Macrobius Homer's, 
without any reaſons on either fide, but only one critick's poſitive 
word againſt another's. The reader may judge between them. 

5. 522, The bold Antilochus.) Antilochus the ſon of Neftor is 
the firſt who begins the engagement. It ſeems as if the old hero 
having done the greateſt ſervice he was capable of at his years, in 
diſpoſing the troops in the beſt order (as we have ſeen before) had 
tak en care to ſet his ſon at the head of them, to give him the 
glory of beginning the battle. | 

| * Epheoor, 


RY 


3 a3) us ſi mile that of Virgil in the ſecond Eneid. 
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The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain ; 
The war renews, the warriours bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 540 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage, 

In blooming youth fair Simoifus fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell: 
Fair Simoifius, whom his mother bore, 
Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois? ſhore : $45 
The nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry fide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax flain 550 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
| Rais'd high the head, with ſtately branches crown'd, 
(Feld by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 556 


4 VP. 540. As ver their prey 1 wolves engage.] This ſhort 


| compariſon in the Greek conſiſts only of two words, Auxo} og, 


== which Scaliger obſeryes upon as too abrupt. But may it not be 


= anſwered that ſuch a place as this, where all things are in con- 
= fuſion, ſeems not to admit of any ſimile, except of one which 
ſcarce exceeds a metaphor in length? When two heroes are engaged 
there is a plain view to be given us of their actions, and there a long 
= mile may be of uſe, to raiſe and enliven them by parallel circum- 
ſtances; but when the troops fall in promiſcuouſly upon one another 
the confuſion excludes diſtin or particular images; and conſe- 
* er 33 of any length would be leſs natural. 

| + 542. In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell. } This Prince re- 
ceived his name from the — Sima, 4 Ino banks he = 
born. It was the cuſtom of the eaſtern people to give names to 
beir children derived from the moſt remarkable accidents of their 


5 Wirth, The holy ſcripture is full of examples of this kind. It is 


Also uſual in the Old Teſtament to compare Princes to trees, cedars 
. as Simoiſius is here reſembled to a poplar. Dacier. : 


. 552. So falls a poplar.} Euſtathius in Macrobius prefers ta 


% 
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Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head; 

There, left a ſubje& to the wind and rain, 

And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain, 


Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoilſius lies 560 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. 

At Ajax Antiphus his jav'lin threw; 
The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 8 


And Leucus, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſſes, flew, 

He drops the corpſe of Simoiſius ſlain, 505 
And finks a breathleſs carcaſs on the plain. 

This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag'd 

Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd ; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 

In act to throw; but cautious, look'd around, 578 


Ae veluti in ſummis antiquam montibus ornum, 

Cm ferro acciſam oer e bipennibys inſtant 
Eruere agricolæ certatim ; illa uſgue minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo wertice nutat 
Vulneribus donec paulatim evita ſupremim 
Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 


Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his tranſlation of Homer, has di- 
courſed upon this occaſion very judiciouſſy. Homer (ſays he) 
intended no more in this place than to-ſhew how comely the body i 
Simoiſius. appeared as he lay dead upon the bank of Scamander, 
trait and tall, with a. fair head of hair, like a ſtrait and high 
poplar with the boughs ſtill on; and not at all to deſcribe the 
manner.of his falling, which (when a man is wounded through 
the breaſt as he was with a ſpear) is always ſudden. Virgil's 3 
the deſcription of a great tree falling when many men togeth«: 
hew it down, He meant to compare the manner how Troy after 
many battles, and after the loſs of many cities, conquered by the 
many nations under Agamemnon in a long war, was thereby 
weakened, and at laſt overthrown, with a great tree hewn round 


about, and then falling by little and little leiſurely, So that neither 1 


theſe two deſcriptions, nor the two compariſons, can be compare! 


together. The image of a man lying on the ground is one thing; 


the image of falling (eſpecially of a kingdom) is another. This 


therefore gives no advantage to Virgil over Homer, Thus '. | 4 


Hobbes, | 
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Struck at his ſight the Trojans backward drew, 


And trembling heard the jay'lin as it flew. 


A Chief ſtood nigh, who from Abydos came, 
Old Priam's ſon, Democoon was his name; 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 575 


Cold thro? his temples glides the whizzing ſpear; 


With piercing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, 
His eye-balls darken with the ſhades of death ; 
Pond'rous he falls; his clanging arms reſound; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 580 
Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt foes apppear; 
Ev'n godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled; 
The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead; 
But Phœbus now from Ilion's tow'ring height 585 
Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppoſe; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes ! 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel ; 
Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 590 
Have ye forgot what ſeem'd your dread before ? 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 
Apollo thus from Lion's lofty tow'rs 
Array'd in terrours, rouz'd the Trojan pow'rs: 


y. 585. But Phabus 2 Homer here introduces Apollo on 
the fide of the Trojans: he had given them the aſſiſtance of Mars 
at the beginning of this battle; but Mars (which fignifies courage 
without conduct] proving too weak to reſiſt Minerva (or courage 
with conduct) which the Poet repreſents as conſtantly aiding his 
Greeks ; they want ſome prudent management to rally them agair-: 
= * brings in a Wiſdom to aſſiſt Mars, under the appearance 
of Apollo. 


V. 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to time 


puts his readers in mind of Achilles, during his abſence from the 


war 3 and finds occaſions of celebrating his valour with the higheſt 
praiſes, There cannot be a greater encomium than this, where 
Apollo himſelf tells the Trojans they have nothing to fear, fince 
Achilles fights no longer againſt them. Dacier, | 


(Who from cold Ænus led the Thracian crew) - 600 


Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
605 


To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain ; 
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While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 59 
And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 

Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 

In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 


Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves,. and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 


Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aid his unvailing hands. 
'The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And thro? his navel drave the pointed death: 
His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
His lance bold Thoas at the conqu'ror ſent, 619 
Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quiy'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood : 
*Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 
Th' Ztolian warriour tugg'd his weighty ſpear: 615 
'Then ſudden way'd his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſh'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
The corpſe now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 


The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 620 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt. x 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 

In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two Heroes ; one the pride of Thrace, ; 
And one the Leader of the Epian race; 628 
Death's ſable ſhade at once o' ercaſt their eyes, 

In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 


- 
t 
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Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld, 630 

By Pallas guarded thro? the dreadful field; | 

Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play ; 

The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 

And counted Heroes where he counted Men. 635 
So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir'd, 

And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 


V. 630. Had ſome brave Chief.] The turning off in this place 
from the actions of the field, to repreſent to us a man with ſecurity. 
and calmneſs walking through it, without being able to reprehend 
any thing in the whole action; this is not only a fine praiſe of 
the battle, but as it were a breathing-place to the poetical ſpirit of 
the author, after having rapidly run along with the heat of the 
engagement : he ſeems like one who having got over a part of his 


$ journey, ſtops upon an eminence to look back upon the ſpace he 


haas paſſed, and concludes the book with an agreeable pauſe or 


| 7 1 reſpite. 


EE The reader will excuſe our taking notice of ſuch a trifle, as that 


* 


it was an old ſuperſtition, that this fourth book of the Iliad's being 
laid under the head, was a cure for the Quartan Ague. Serenus 
W Sammonicus, a celebrated phyſician in the time of the younger 
= Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, has gravely preſcribed it 


| oY * among other receipts in his medicinal precepts, Præc. 50. 


32 


_ Mæoniæ Iliados quartum ſuppone timenti. ; — 


A I believe it will be found a true obſervation, that there never was 


any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, but has at one time or other been 


ritten even by ſome author of reputation: a reflection it may not 
e improper for writers to malte, as being at once ſome mortification, 
o their vanity, and ſome comfort to their infirmity, 
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HOME R's BATTLES. 


DERHAPS it may be neceſſary in this place, at the opening 


of Homer's Battles, to premiſe ſome obſervations upon them in 
general, I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew the Conduct of the Poet 
herein, and next collect ſome Antiquities, that tend to a more 
diſtinct underſtanding of thoſe deſcriptions which make ſo large a 
part of the Poem. | 
One may very well apply to Homer himſelf, what he ſays of his 
Herdes at the end of the fourth book, that whoſcever ſhould be 
guided through his battles by Minerva, and pointed to every ſcene 


of them, would ſee nothing through the whole but ſubjects of 


ſurprize and applauſe, When the reader reflects that no leſs than 
the compaſs of twelve books is taken up in theſe, he will have 
reaſon to wonder by what methods our author could prevent. deſcrip - 
tions of ſuch a length from being tedious. It is not enough to 


ſay, that though the ſubje& itſelf be the ſame, the actions are 


always different; that we have now diſtin combats, now pro- 
miſcuous fights, now fingle duels, now general engagements ; or 
that the ſcenes are perpetually varied; we are now in the fields, 
now at the fortification of the Greeks, now at the ſhips, now at 
the gates of Troy, now at the river Scamander : but we muſt lock 
farther into the art of the pcet, to find the reaſons of this 
aſtoniſhing variety, 

We may firſt obſerve that diverſity in the deaths of his wargiours, 
which he has ſupplied by the vaſteſt fertility of invention, Theſe 
he diſtinguithes ſeveral ways: ſometimes by the characters of the 
Men, their age, office, profeſſion, nation, family, &c. One is 4 
blooming youth, whoſe father diſſuaded him from the war; one is 
a Prieſt, whoſe piety could not ſave him; one is a Sportſman, 
whom Diana taught in vain; one is the native of a tar- diſtant 
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country, who is never to return; one is deſcended from a noble 
line, which ends in his death; one is made remarkable by his 
boaſting 3 another by his beſeeching ; and another, who is di- 
ſtinguiſhed no way elſe, is marked by his Habit, and the ſingula- 
rity of his armour, 

Sometimes he varies theſe deaths by the ſeveral poſtures in which 
his Heroes are repreſented cither fighting or falling. Some of theſe 
are ſo exceedingly exact, that one may gueſs from the very poſition 
of the combatant, whereabouts the wound will light: others fo 
very peculiar and uncommon, that they could only be the effect of 
an imagiration which had ſearched through all the ideas of nature. 
Such is that picture of Mydon in the fifth book, whoſe arm being 
numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the reins that trail on the 
ground; and then being ſuddenly ſtruck on the temples, falls head- 
long from the chariot in a ſoft and deep place; where he finks up 
to the ſhoulders in the ſands, and continues a while fixed by the 
weight of his armour, with his legs quivering in the air, till he 
is trampled down by his horſes. 

Another cauſe of this variety is the difference of the wounds that 
are given in the Iliad : they are by no means like the wounds 
deſcribed by moſt other poets, which are commonly made in the 
ſelf-ſame obvious places: the heart and head ſerve for all thoſe in 
general who underſtand no anatomy, and ſometimes for variety 
they kill men by wounds that are no where mortal bur in their 
poems, As the whole human body is the ſubject of theſe, ſo 
nothing is more neceſſary to him who would deſcribe them well, 
than a thorough knowledge of its ſtructure, even though the poet 
is not profeſſedly to write of them as an anatomiſt ; in the ſame 
manner as an exact ſkill in anatomy is neceſſary to thoſe Painters 
that would excel in drawing the naked, though they are not to 
make every muſcle as viſible as in a book of chirurgery. It 
appears from ſo many paſſages in Homer that he was perfectly 
maſter of this ſcience, that it would be needleſs to cite any in par- 
ticular, One may only obſerve, that if we thoroughly examine 
all the wounds he. has deſcribed, though ſo infinite in number, 
and ſo many ways diverſified, we ſhall hardly find one which will 
contradict this obſervation, 

I muſt juſt add a remark, That the various periphraſes and cir- 
cumlocutions by which Homer expreſſes the ſingle act of dying, 
have ſupplied Virgil and the ſucceeding Poets with all their man- 
ners of phraſing it, Indeed he repeats the ſame verſe on that oc- 
caſion more often than they —— —— 7 3 Cx e Ince 
Ni. ApaCuos 3t Twys' ir” aura, Kc. But though it 
muſt be owned he had more frequent occaſions for a line of this 
kind than any Poet, as no other has deſcribed half ſo many 
deaths, yet one cannot aſcribe this to any fterility of expreſſion, 
but to the genius of his times, that delighted in thoſe reiterated 
verſes, We find repetitions of the ſame. ſort affected by the ſacred 
writers, ſuch as « He was gathered to his people; He ſlept with his 


—— H— 


the battle itſelf, while we are led by a ſimile to that of a deluge or 


— — 
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« fathers;“ and the like, And upon the whole they have a certain 
antiquated harmony, not unlike the burthen of a ſong, which the 
ear is willing to ſuffer, and as it were reſts upon. 

As the perpetual horrour of combats, and a ſucceſſion of images 
of death, could not but keep the imagination very much on the 
ſtretch; Homer has been careſul to contrive ſuch reliefs and 
pauſes, as might divert the mind to ſome other ſcene, without 
loſing ſight of his principal object. His compariſons are the more 
frequent on this account; for a compariſon ſerves this end the 
moſt effectually of any thing, as it is at once correſpondent to, and 
differing from the ſubject. Thoſe criticks who fancy that the uſe of 5 
compariſons diſtracts the attention, and draws it from the firſt Y 
image which ſhould moſt employ it, {as that we loſe the idea of 


"i ». _ 


a ſtorm :) thoſe, I ſay, may as well imagine we loſe the thought of 
the ſun, when we ſce his reflection in the water, where he appears 
More diſtinctly. and is contemplated more at eaſe, than if we gazed 
directly at his beams, For it is with the eye of the imagination 
as it is with our corporeal eye, it muſt ſometimes be taken off from 
the object in order to {ee it the better. The fame criticks that are 
aiſpleaſed to have their fancy diſtracted (as they call it) are yet fo in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves as to object to Homer that his fimiles 
are too much alike, and are too often derived from the ſame animal. . 
But is it not more reaſonable (according to their own notion) to 
compare the ſame man always to the fame animal, than to ſee 
him ſometimes a ſun, ſometimes a tree, and ſometimes a river ? 
Though Homer ſpeaks of the ſame creature, he ſo diverſifies the 
circumſtances and accidents of the compariſons, that they always 
appear quite different. And to ſay truth, it is not ſo much the 
animal or the thing, as the action or poſture of them that employs 
our imagination: two different animals in the ſame action are Fa 
more like to each other, than one and the ſame animal is ta 


himſelf, in two different actions. And thoſe who in reading | 
Homer are ſhocked that it is always a Lion, may as well be angry FRE 2 
that it is always a Man, | e 

What may ſeem more exceptionable, is his inſerting the ſane WF -e 
compariſons, in the ſame words at length, upon different occaſions; © 
by which management he makes one fingle image afford many e. 
ornaments to ſeveral parts of the Poem. But may not one ay *% t! 


Homer is in this like a ſkilful improver, who places a beautiful 
ſtatue in a well · diſpoſed garden fo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas, and by | 
that artifice one fingle figure ſeems multiplied into as many object? 
as there are openings from whence it may be viewed ? 11 

What farther relieves and ſoftens theſe deſcriptions of battles, 1 
the Poet's wonderful art of introducing many pathetick circum- | ar 
ſtances about the deaths of the Heroes, which raiſe a different 
movement in the mind from what thoſe images naturally inſpire, 
1 mean compaſſion and pity ; when he cauſes us to look back upon 
the loft riches, poſſeſſions, and hopes of thoſe who die: when b.“ 

\ 
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tranſports us to their native countries and paternal ſeats, to ſee the 
griefs of their aged fathers, the deſpair and tears of their widows, 
or the abandoned condition of their orphans. Thus when Proteſi- 
laus falls, we are made to reflect on the lofty Palaces he left half 
finiſhed 3 when the ſons of Phænops are killed, we behold the 
mortifying difſtreſs-of their wealthy father, who ſaw his eſtate di- 
vided before his eyes, and taken in truſt for ſtrangers. When 
Axylus dies, we are taught to compaſſionate the hard fate of that 
generous and hoſpitable man, whoſe houſe was the houſe of al 


men, and who deſerved that glorious elogy of «© The friend of 
f « human kind.“ | 
t It is worth taking notice too, what uſe Homer every where 
f makes of each little accident or circumſtance that can naturally 
CT happen in a battle, thereby to caſt a variety over his action; as 
of well as of every turn of mind or emotion a Hero can poſſibly feel, 
rs 


ſuch as reſentment, revenge, concern, confuſion, c. The former 
of theſe makes his work reſemble a large hiſtory-piece, where even 
the leſs important figures and actions have yet ſome convenient place 
or corner to be ſhewn in; and the latter gives it all the advantages 
are of tragedy, in thoſe various turns of paſſion that animate the 
in- ſpeeches of his Heroes, and render his whole Poem the moft 
nes Bramatick of any Epick whatſoever. 


gal. do It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the conſtant machines of the Gods 
to c onduce very greatly to vary theſe long battles, by a continual 
fee change of the ſcene from earth to heaven. Homer perceived them 
er ? == too neceſſary for this purpoſe, to abſtain from the uſe of them 
the = even after Jupiter had -enjoined the Deities not to act on either 
ways FR fide. It is remarkable how many methods he has found to draw 
che them into every book; where if they dare not aſſiſt the warriours, 
ploys Pn »t leaſt they are very helpful ta the poet. , 
ie s But there is nothing that more contributes to the variety, ſur- 
is to | priſe, and Eclat of Homer's battles, or is more perfectly admirable 
ading in itſelf, than that artful manner of taking meaſure, or (as one 
angry way ſay) gaging his Heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the 
character of one -perſon, by the oppoſition of it to that of ſome 
„ ſame [Rn other whom he is made to excel. So that he many times deſcribes 
ons; ene only to image another, and raifes one only to raiſe another, I 
many canngt better exemplify this remark, than by giving an inſtance in 
ne ſav FR the character of Diomed that lies before me. Let us obſerve 
autiful [: hat a ſcale of oppoſitions he elevates this Hero, in the fifth book, | | 
and by | Efrit to excel all human valour, and after to rival the Gods them- 
object 5 elves. He diſtinguiſhes him firſt from the Grecian Captains in | 
eneral, each of whom he repreſents conquering a fingle Trojan, | 
ates, U while Diomed conſtantly encounters two at once; and while they | 
circum- ere engaged each in his diſtinct poſt, he only is drawn fighting in | 
different every quarter, and ſlaughtering on every fide. Next he oppoſes him | 
"inſpire, | e Fandarus, next to Eneas, and then to Heftor. So of the Gods, | 


de ſhews him firſt againſt v th 
k upon ; gainſt Venus, then Apollo, then Mars, and 
"hen he dh in the eighth. book againſt Jupiter himielf in the midſt of 
3 3m 3 
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his thunders. The ſame conduct is obſervable more or leſs ia 
regard to every perſonage of his work. ; 

This ſubordination of the Heroes is one of the cauſes that make 
each of his battles riſe above the other in greatneſs, terrour, and 
importance, to the end of the Poem, If Diomed has performed 
all theſe wonders in the firſt combats, it is but to raiſe Hector, at 
whoſe appearance he begins to fear. If in the next battles Hector 
triumphs not only over Diomed, but over Ajax and Patroclus, ſets 
fire to the fleet, wins the armour of Achilles, and ſingly eclipſes 
all the Heroes; in the midſt of all his glory, Achilles appears, and 
Hector flies, and is ſlain, 

The manner in which his Gods are made to act, no leſs advances 
the gradation we are ſpeaking of, In the firſt battles they are ſeen 
only in ſhort and ſeparate excurſions : Venus aſſiſts Paris; Minerva, 
Diomed z or Mars, Hector. In the next, a clear ſtage is left for 
Jupiter, to diſplay his omnipotence, and turn the fate of armics 
alone. In the laſt, all the powers of heaven are engaged and 
banded into regular parties, Gods encountering Gods, Jove en- 
couraging them with his thunders, Neptune raiſing his tempeſts, 
heaven flaming, earth trembling, and Pluto himſelf farting from 
the throne of hell, 


II. I am now to take notice of ſome cuſtoms of antiquity relating 
to the arms and art military of thoſe times, which are proper to 
be known, in order to form a right notion of our author's deſcrip- 
tions of war. . 

That Homer copied the manners and cuſtoms of the age he writ Þ* 
of, rather than of that he lived in, has been obſerved in ſome in- 
ſtances. As that he no where repreſents cavalry or trumpets to hae 
been uſed in the Trojan wars, though they apparently were in his 
own time, It is not therefore impoſſible but there may be found in 
his works ſome deficiencies in the art of war, which are not to be 
imputed to his ignorance, but to his judgment, 'y 

Horſes had not been brought into Greece long before the ſiege 7 
Troy. They were originally Eaſtern animals, and if we find at 'R 


that very period ſo great a number of them reckoned up in the. wan « 
of the Iſraelites, it is the leſs a wonder, conſidering they came from = 

Aſia. The practice of riding them was ſo little known in Greece? 
few years before, that they looked upon the Centaurs who firſt uſed © 


it, as monſters compounded of men and horſes, Neſtor in the fit 
Iliad ſays, he had ſeen theſe Centaurs in his youth, and Polypates in nr 


the ſecond is ſaid to have been born on the day that his father e 510 
pelled them from Pelion to the deſarts of Æthica. They had ss h 
other uſe of horſes than to draw their chariots in battle; ſo tha: 

whenever Homer ſpeaks of fighting from an horſe, taming an hori, n 


or the like, it is conſtantly to be underſtood of fighting from a ch- 
riot, or taming horſes to that ſervice. This (as we have ſaid) v* 
A piece of decorum in the Poet; for in his own time they were a 
rived to ſuch a perfection in horſemanſhip, that in the fGiftcenu 
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Iliad, Y. 822. we have a fimile taken from an extraordinary feat of 
activity, where one man manages four horſes at once, and leaps 
from the back of one to another at full ſpeed, 

If we conſider in what high eſteem among warriours theſe noble 
animals-muſt have been at their firſt coming into Greece, we ſhall 
the leſs wonder at the frequent occaſions Homer has taken to de- 
ſcribe and celebrate them. It is not ſo ſtrange to find them ſet al- 
moſt upon a level with men, at the time when an horſe in the prizes 
was of equal value with a captive. 5 

The chariots were in all probability very low. For we frequently 
find in the Iliad, that a perſon who ſtands erect on a chariot is 


& killed (and ſometimes by a ſtroke on the head) by a foot-ſoldier 
-» with a ſword. This may farther appear from the eaſe and readinefs 
.a with which they alight or mount on every occaſion; to facilitate 
for = which the chariots were made open behind, That the wheels were 
bet ” but ſmall, my be gueſſed from a cuſtom they had of taking them 
nd off and ſetting them on, as they were laid by, or made uſe of. Hebe 
en- +1 the fifth book puts on the wheels of Juno's chariot, when the 
es, calls for it in haſte; and it ſeems to be with alluſion to the ſame 
rom practice that it is ſaid in Exodus, ch. xiv. © The Lord took off their 
( chariot-wheels, ſo that they drove them heavily.” The ſides were 
EZ alſo low; for whoever is killed in his chariot throughout the poem, 
ins | = conſtantly falls to the Ground, as having nothing to ſupport him. 
er o That the whole machine was very ſmall and light, is evident from 
rip - a paſſage in the tenth Iliad, where Diomed debates whether he 
dall draw the chariot of Rheſus out of the way, or carry it on bis 
e ur _ ſhoulders to a place of ſafety, All the particulars agree with the 
ne in- repreſentations of the chariots on the moſt ancient Greek coins; 
ohe where the tops of them reach not ſo high as the backs of the 
in bis horſes, the wheels are yet lower, and the heroes who ſtand in 
und in them are ſeen from the knee upwards ®, This may ſerve to ſhew 
+ to be thoſe Criticks are under a miſtake, who blame Homer for making 
9 his warriours ſometimes retire behind their chariots, as if it were a 
Gece of „ bicce of cowardice: which was as little diſgraceful then, as it ie 
6nd u now to alight from one's horſe in a battle, on any neceſſary 
he wan emergency. 
_ 2 There were generally two perſons in each Chariot, one of whom 
Greece TY Sins wholly employed in guiding the horſes, They uſed indifferently 
firſt vid ll two, three, or four horſes; from hence it happens, that ſometimes 


che t al when a horſe is killed, the hero continues the fight with the two or 
tes in mere that remain; and at other times a warriour retreats upon the 
1 der e. loſs of one; not that he has leſs courage than the other, but that he 
nad w has fewer horſes. | 
4 0 Un Their ſwords were all broad cutting ſwords, for we find they 
5 norte, never ſtab but with their ſpears. The ſpears were uſed two ways, 
= a ch ther to puſh with, or to caſt from them, like the miſſive javelins. 
aid) vs 2 t ſeems ſurpriſing, that a man ſhould throw a dart or ſpear with 
y were 1. 
e ffteens 


Y "Þ * See the collection of Goltzius, &c. 
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ſuch force, as to pierce through both ſides of the armour and the 
body (as is often deſcribed in Homer), For if the ſtrength of the 
men was gigantick, the armour muſt have been ſtrong in propor- 
tion. - Some ſolution might be given for this, if we imagined the 
armour was generally braſs, and the weapons pointed with iron ; 
and if we could fancy that Homer called, the ſpears and ſwords 
-brazen, in the ſame manner that he calls the reins of a bridle 
ivory, only from the ornaments about them, But there are paſſages 
where the point of the fpear is expreſsly ſaid to be of braſs, as in 
the deſcription of that of Hector in Iliad vi. Pavuſanias Laconicis, 
takes it for granted, that the arms, as well offenſive as defenſive, 
were braſs. He ſays the ſpear of Achilles was kept in his time in 
the temple of Minerva, the top and point of which were of braſs ; 
and the ſword of Meriones, in that of ZAEſculapius among the 
Nicomedians was intirely of the ſame metal. But be it as it will, 
there are examples even at this day of ſuch a prodigious force in 
-caſting darts, as almoſt exceeds credibility, The Turks and Arab; 
will pierce through thick planks with darts of hardened wood ; 
which can only be attributed to their being bred (as the ancient: 
were) to that exerciſe, and to the- ſtrength and agility acquired by 3 
a conſtant practice of it. ® 
We may aſcribe to the ſame cauſe their power of caſting ſtones of 
a vaſt weight, which appears a common practice in theſe battles, = 
Thoſe are in a great errour, who imagine this to be only a ficti- . 
tious embelliſhment of the Poet, which was one of the exerciſes 6 
war among the ancient Greeks and Orientals. * St, Jerome tells 
us, it was an old cuſtom in Palæſtine, and in uſe in his own time, 8 
to have round ſtones of a great weight kept in the caſtles and vil 
lages, for the youth to try their ſtrength with. And the cuſtom is 
yet extant in fome parts of Scotland, where ſtones fer the ſame a 
purpoſe are laid at the gates of great houſes, which they cal 
putting- ſtones. | TY 
Another conſideration which will account for many things tha: 
may ſeem uncouth in Homer, is the reflection that before the uſe of ä 
fire-arms there was infinitely more ſcope fer the perſonal valout 7 
than in the modern battles. Now whenſoever the perſonal ftrengtl 
of the combatants happened to be unequal, the declining a fingi: 3 
combat could not be ſo diſhonourable as it is in this age, when the 
arms we make uſe of put all men ona level. For a ſoldier of far 
inferiour ſtrength may manage a rapier or fire-arms ſo expertly, 33 
to be an overmatch to his adverſary. This may appear a ſufficient 8 
excuſe for what in the modern conſtruction might ſeem cowardic: 
in Homer's heroes, when they avoid engaging with others, whoſe 11 


5 
> 


Mos eſt in urbibus Palæſtinæ, & uſque hodle per omnem Judzam vet! _ 
tonſuetudo ſervatur, ut in viculis, oppidis, & caftellis, rotundi ponantuf _ 
lapides graviſſimi ponderis, ad quos juvenes exercere ſe ſolent, & eos be _ 
varietate virium ſublevare, alſi ad genua, alii ad umbilicum, alii « 
humeros, alii ad caput; nonnulli ſuper verticem, rectis junctiſque manyvi' _—_ 
magnit virium demonſtrantes, pondus attollunt. 13 
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bodily ſtrength exceeds their -own. The maxims of valour in all 
times were founded upon reaſon, and the cowardice ought rather in 
this caſe to be imputed to him who braves his inferiour, There 
was alſo-more leiſure in their battles before the knowledge of fire- 
arms; and this in a good degree accounts for thoſe harangues his 
heroes make to each other in the time of combat, 


, There was another practice frequently uſed by theſe ancient 
8 warriours, which was to ſpoil an enemy of his arms after they 
N had Alain him; and this cuſtom we ſee them frequently purſuing 
« wi:h ſuch eagerneſs, as if they looked on their victory not com- 
5 plete till this point was gained. Some modern Criticks have ac- 
Wy cuſed them of avarite on account of this practice, which might 
* probably ariſe from the great value and ſcarceneſs of armour in 
5 5 that early time and infancy of war. It afterwards became a point 
he of honour, like gaining a ſtandard from the enemy, Moſes and 


David ſpeak of the pleaſure of obtaining many ſpoils. They pre- 
ſerved them as monuments of victory, and even religion at laſt 
became intereſted herein, when thoſe ſpoils were conſecrated in the 
temples of the tutelar Dzities of the conqueror. 

The reader may, eaſily ſee, I ſet down theſe heads juſt as they 
occur to my memory, and only as hints to farther obſervations z 
= which any one who is converſant in Homer cannot fail to make, 
it he will but think a little in the ſame track. | 

It is no part of my deſign to enquire what progreſs had been 
made in the art. of war at this early period: the bare peruſal of 


ſes ot the 1liad will beſt inform us of it. But what I think tends more 
- tells immediately to the better comprehenſion of theſe deſcriptions, is to 
time, give a ſhort view of the ſcene of war, the ſituation of Troy, and 
1d vil- thoſe places which Homer mentions, with the proper field of each 
tom. 18 battle: putting together, for this purpoſe, thoſe paſlages in my 
e ſame Author that give any light to this matter. 
ey call The ancient city of Troy ſtood at a greater diſtance from the ſea, 
: than thoſe ruins which have fince been ſhewn for it, This may 
123 me be gathered from Iliad v. . (of the original) 791. where it is ſaid, 
e uie 0 that the Trojans never durſt ſally out of the walls of their town, 
| vaiout till the retirement of Achilles; but afterwards. combated the Gre= 
ſtrengil Lians at their very ſhips, far from the city. For had Troy ſtood 
a ſing): es Strabo obſerves) ſo nigh the ſea-ſhore, it had been madneſs in the 
men ce Greeks not to have built any fortification before their fleet till the 
er of far eth year of the ſiege, when, the enemy was ſo near them: and 
zertly, ** on the other hand, it had been cowardice in the Trojans not to have 


ſufficien tempted any thing all that time, againſt an army that lay un- 
coward = fortified and unintrenched, Beſides, the intermediate ſpace had 
rs, Who * een too ſmall to afford a field for ſo many various adventures and 


Cions of war. The places about Troy particularly mentioned by 
Homer lie in this order, 


am vetu! -4 | 
] "= . 
, 1 . The Scæan gate: This opened to the field of battle, and was 


gat through which the Trojans made their excurſions. Cloſe ts 
Vo. I, K . | 
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to this ſtood the beech-tree, ſacred to Jupiter, which Homer ge- 
nerally mentions with it. 

2. The bill of wild fig-trees. It joined to the walls of Troy on 
one fide, and extended to the highway on the other. The firſt 
appears. from what Andromache ſays in Hiad vi. Y. 432. that 
« the walls were in danger of being ſcaled from this hill; and the 
laſt from II. xxii. y. 145, &c. 

3. The tc ſprings of Scamander. Theſe were a little higher on 
the ſame bighway. (id.) 

4. Callicolone, the name of a pleaſant hill, that lay near the river 
Simois, on the other ſide of the town. II. xx. 5. 53. 4 

5. Bateia, or the ſepulchre of Myrinne, ſtood a little before the FR 
city in the plain. II. ii. y. 318. of the Catalogue, be 

6. The monument of Ilus e near the middle of the plain. II. xi. 

166. i es 
l 7. The tomb of Æſyetes, commanded the proſpect of the fleet, ü 
and that part of the ſea-coaſt, II. ii. y. 301. of the Catalogue, 1 


It ſeems by the 368th verſe of the ſecond Iliad, that the Greciag 
army was drawn up under the ſeveral leaders by the banks of Sca- | 
mander, on that fide towards the ſhips: in the mean time that ß 
Troy, and the auxiliaries was ranged in order at Myrinne's ſe- 
pulchre. Ibid, Y. 320. of the catal. The place of the firft Battle, 
where Diomed performs his exploits, was near the joining of 
Simois and Scamander; for Juno and Pallas coming to him, alight 
at the confluence of thoſe rivers. II. v. y. 773. and that the 
Greeks had not yet paſt the ftream, but fought on that fide next 
the fleet, appears from y. 791. of the ſame book, where Juno ſays i 
the Trojans how brave them at their very ſhips,” But in the 
beginning of the fixth book, the place of battle is ſpecified to be 
between the rivers of Simois and Scamander ; fo that the Greeks 
(though Homer does not particularize when, or in what manner) 1 7 
1 


had then croſſed the ſtream toward Troy. | 
The engagement in the eighth book is evidently cloſe to the 
Grecian fortification on the ſhore, That night Hector lay at 73 % 


Hus's tomb in the field, as Dolon tells us, Lib. x. y. 415. And 3 Wu} 


in the eleventh book the battle is chiefly about Ilus's tomb. = 
In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, about the fortification 


of the Greeks, and in the fifteenth at the ſhips. WM 
In the ſixteenth, the Trojans being repulſed by Patroclus, they 8 
engage between the fleet, the river, and the Gretian wall: Se 
y. 396. Patroclus till advancing, they fight at the Gates of Troy, 
F. 7c. In the ſeventeenth, the fight about the body of Patroclus 
is under the Trojan wall, . 403. His body being earried off, 
Hector and Æ neas purſue the Greeks to the fortification, . 760. 2 
And in the eighteenth, upon Achilles's appearing, they retire and 
encamp without the fortification. — 
In the twentieth, the fight is ſtill on that fide next the ſea ; for 
the Trojans being purfued by Achilles, paſs over the Scamander B ſ 
= 
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they run toward Troy : See the beginning of book xxi, The 
following battles are either in the river itſelf, or between that and 


the city, under whoſe walls Hector is killed in the tweanty-ſecand 


book, which puts an end to the battles of the Iliad, 


N. B. 
toe Greek, 


» 


The verſe abowe are cited according to the number of lines in 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Acts of Diomep. 


- DIOMED, aſſiſted by Pallas, performs wonders in this 
day's battle, Pandarus wounds him with an arrow, 
but the Goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern Gods 
from mortals, and prohibits him from contending with 
any of the former, excepting Venus. AEneas joins 
Pandaras to oppoſe him, Pandarus is killed, and /Eneas 
in great danger but for the Aſſiſtance of Venus; who, 

at ſhe is removing her ſon from the fight, is wounded on 
the hand by Diomed. Apollo ſeconds her in his reſcue, 
and at length carries off /Eneas to Troy, where he is 
healed in the Temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the 
Trojans, and afſiſis Hector to make a fland. In the 
mean time /Eneas is reſtored to the field, and they 
overthrow ſeveral of the Greeks ; among the reſt Tle- 
polemus is flain by Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva 
deſeend to reſiſti Mars; the latter incites Diomed to go 
againſt that God; he wounds him, and ſends hin 


groaning io Heaven. 


The firſt battle continues through this book. The 
ſcene is the ſame as in the former. 
2 
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U T Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires, 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, * 


And crown her Hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe. 


v. 1. But Pallas, now, &c.] As in every juſt: hiftory-pifture 
there is one principal figure, to which all the reſt refer and are ſub- 
ſervient z ſo in each battle of the Iliad there is one principal perſon, 
that may properly be called the Hero of that day or action. This con- 
duct preſerves the unity of the piece, and keeps the imagination from 
being diſtracted and confuſed with a wild number of independent fi- 
gures, which have no ſubordination to each other, To make this pro- 
bable, Homer ſuppoſes theſe extraordinary meaſures of courage to be the 
immediate gift of the Gods; who beſtow them ſometimes upon one, 


ſometimes upon another, as they think fit to make them the inſtru- 


ments of their deſigns; an opinion conformable to true theology, 
Whoever reflects upon this, will not blame our Author for repreſent- 
ing the ſame heroes brave at one time, and diſpirited at another; 
juſt as the Gods aſſiſt, or abandon them, on different occaſions, 

V. 1. Tydides.] That we may enter into the ſpirit and beauty 
ot this book, it will be proper to fettle the true character of Diomed, 
who is the heroe of it, Achilles is no ſooner retired, but Homer 
raiſes his other Greeks to ſupply his abſence ; like ftars that ſhine 
each in his due revolution, till the principal hero riſes again, and 
eclipſes all others. As Diomed is the firſt in this office, he ſeems to 
have more of the character of Achilles than any beſides. He has 
naturallyaan exceſs of boldneſs, and too much fury in his temper ; 
forward and intrepid like the other, and running after Gods or men 
promiſcuouſly as they offer themſelves. But what differences his 
character is, that he is ſoon reclaimed by advice, hears thoſe that are 
more experienced, and in Jon obeys Minerya in all things. He 
is aſſifled by the patrone!s of wiſdom and arms, as he is eminent 
both for prudence and valour, That which characteriſes his pru- 
dence, is a quick ſagacity and preſence of mind in all emergencies, 
and an undiſturbed readineſs in the very article of danger. And 
what is particular in his vaJour is agreeable to theſe qualities, His 
actions being always performed with remarkable dexterity, activity, 
and diſpatch, As the gentle and manageable turn of his mind ſeems 
drawn with an oppoſition to the boiſterous temper-of Achilles, ſo 
his bodily excellences ſeem defigned as in contraſt to thoſe of Ajax, 
who appears with great ſtrength, but heavy and unwieldy, As he 
is forward to act in the field, ſo he is ready to ſpeak. in the council: 
but *tis obſervable that his councils ſtill incline to war, and Ar biaf- 
ſed rather on the fide of bravery than caution, Thus he adviſes to 
reject the propoſals of the Trojans in the ſeventh book, and not to 


accept of Helen herſelf, though Paris ſhould offer her. In the ninth 
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High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 5 


His beamy fhield emits a living ray; 


he oppoſes Agamemnon's propoſition to return to Greece, in ſo ſtrong 
a manner, as to declare he will ftay and continue the fiege himſelf 
if the general ſhould depart, And thus he hears without concern 
Achilles's refuſal of a reconciliation, and doubts not to be able to 
carry on the war without him, As for his private character, he ap- 
pears a gallant lover of hoſpitality in his behaviour to Glaucus in 
the ſixth book; a lover of wiſdom in his aſſiſtance of Neſtor in the 
eighth; and his choice of Ulyſſes to accompany him in the tenth ; 
upon the whole, an open fincere friend, anda genercus enemy. 

The wondertul actions he performes in this battle, ſeem to be the 
eflect of a noble reſentment at the reproach he had received from 
Agamemnon in the foregoing book, to which theſe deeds are the 


anſwer. He becomes immediately the ſecond hero of Greece, and 


/ 


dreaded equally with Achilles by the Trojans, At the firſt fight 
of him his enemies make a queſtion, whether he is a man or a God, 
FE neas and Pandarus go againſt him, whoſe approach terrifies Sthe. 
nelus, and the apprehenſion of ſo great a warriour marvellouſly exalts 
the intrepidity of Diomed. Eneas himſelf is not ſaved but by the 
interpoſing of a Deity ; he purſues and wounds that Deity, and 
ZEneas again eſcapes only by the help of a ſtronger power, Apollo. 
He attempts Apollo too, retreats not till the God threatens him in 
his own voice, and even then retreats but a few ſteps. When he 
ſees Hector and Mars himſelf in open arms againſt him, he had not 
retired through he was wounded, but in obedience to Minerva ; and 
then retires, with his face toward them, But as ſoon as ſhe permits 
him to engage with that God, he conquers, and ſends him groaning 
to heaven, What invention and what conduct appears in this whole 
epiſode? What bolqneſs in raiſing a character to ſuch a pitch, and 
what judgment in raiſing it by ſuch degrees; while the moſt daring 
flights of poetry are employed to move our admiration, and at the 
ſeme time the juſteſt and cloſeſt allegory, to reconcile thoſe flights to 
moral truth and probability? It may be father remarked, that the 
high degree to which Homer elevates this character, enters into the 
principal deſign of his whole poem ; which is to ſhew, that the great- 
eſt perſonal qualities and forces are of no effect, when vnion is want- 


ing among the chief rulers, and that nothing can avail till they are | 


reconciled ſo as to act in concert. 


v. 5. High on bis helm celoſtial light'nings play.] This beautiful A 85 
patiage gave occaſion to Zoilus for an inſipid piece of raillery, who 
_ aſked how it happened that the hero eſcaped burning by theſe fires 8 


1 ; 
4 
_ 
. 
. 
1 
5 

it; 


that continually broke from his armour ? Euſtatkius anſwers, that 


thaywere ſeveral examples in hiſtory, of fires being ſeen to break 
torth from human bodies, as preſages of greatneſs and glory. A- 
mong the reſt, Plutarch, in the life of Alexander, deſcribes his hel- 
met much in this manner, This is enough to warrant the fiction, 


Bo6k V. 

Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 

Like the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 

When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, 

And bath'd in Ocean, ſhoots a keener light. 10 

Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 

Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow'd : 

Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 

Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 
The Sons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 15 

A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 


and were there no ſuch example, the ſame author ſays very well, 


that the imagination of a poet is not to be confined to Rift phy- 


fical truths, But all objections may caſily be removed, if we con- 
fder it as done by Minerva, who had determined this day to raiſe. 
Diomed above all the heroes, and cauſed this apparition to render 
him formidable. The power of a God makes it not only allowable, 
but highly noble, and greatly imagined by Homer; as well as cor- 
reſpondent to a miracle in holy ſcripture, where Moſes is deſcribed 
with a glory ſhining on his face at his deſcent from mount Sinai, a 
parallel which Spondanus has taken notice of. | 
Virgil was too ſenſible of the beauty of this paſſage, not to imi- 
tate it, and it muſt be owned he has ſurpaſſed his original. 
Ardet capiti, criſftiſque ac vertice lamma 
Fendi 2 os — vomit — pour 
Non ſecus ac liguida fi quando nocte cometæ 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent : aut Sirius ador, 4 
Ille ſitum morboſque ferens mortalibus ægris, 
Naſcitur, & contriſtat lumine cœlum. 
En. 2. y. 270. 
In Homer's compariſon there is no other circumftance alluded to but 
that of remarkable brightneſs : whereas Virgil's compariſon, beſide 
this, ſeems to foretel the immenſe Naughter his hero was to make, 
by comparing him firſt to a comet, which is vulgarly. imagined a 
prognoſtick, if not the real cauſe, of much miſery to mankind ; and 
again to the dog-ſtar, which appearing with the greateſt brightneſs 
in the latter end of ſummer, is ſuppoſed the occaſion of all the diſ- 
tempers of that fickly ſeaſon. And methinks the objection of Ma- 
erobius to this place is not juſt, who thinks the ſimile unſeaſonably 
applied by Virgil to Eneas, becauſe he was yet on his ſhip, and had 
not begun the battle, One may anſwer, that this miraculous ap- 
pearance could never be more proper than at the firſt ſight of the 
hero, to ſtrike terror into the enemy, and to prognoſticate his ap- 
preaching victory. 
| K 4 
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208 HOMER's ILTAD. Book V. 


In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 

The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 20 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, 

And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding ſpear, | 
Which o'er the warriour's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its erring force, e 
Not ſo, Tydides, flew thy lance in vain, - 22 og 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ſtretch'd him on the plain, 
Seiz d with unuſual fear, Idæus fled, | Fe 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 

And had not Vulcan lent celeſtial aid, | 
He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; 30 
But in a ſmoky cloud the God of fire 

Preſerv'd the fon, in pity to the fire. 


y. 27. Idæus fied, Left the rich charict,] It is finely faid by M. 
Pacier, that Homer appears perhaps greater by the criticiſms that 
have been paſt upon him, than by the praiſes which have been given 
him. Zoilus had a cavil at this place; he thought it ridiculous in 
Idæus to deſcend from his chariot to fly, which he might have done 
faſter by the help of his horſes. Three things are ſaid in anſwer to 
this: Firſt, that Idæus knowing the paſſion which Diomed had for 
hors, might hope the pleaſure of ſeizing theſe would retard him 
from pu;ſuing him. Next, that Homer might deſign to repreſent in 
this action of Idæus the common effect of fear, which diſturbs the 
underflanding to ſuch a degree, as to make men abandon the ſureſt. 
means to ſave themſelves, And then, that Idzus might have ſome 
advantage of Diomed in ſwiftneſs, which he had reaſon to confide 
in. But I fancy one may add another ſolution, which will better 


account for this paſſage. Homer's word is ihn, which I believe 


would be better tranſlated non perſcweravit, than non ſuſtinuit defendere 
fratrem interfectum: and then the ſenſe will be clear, that Idæus made 
an effort to ſave his brother's body, which proving impracticable, he 
was obliged to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, One may add, 
that his alighting from his chariot was not that he could run faſter 
on foot, but that he could ſooner eſcape by mixing with the croud of 
common ſeldiers. There is a particular exactly of the ſame nature 
in the book. of Judges, ch. iv, 5. 15. where Siſera alights to fly in 
the Game manner. 


Book V. HOMER ILIA D. 20 
The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 

Encreas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. , 

Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trojan crew 35 
Or ſlain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view ; 

When by the blood- ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 

The God of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt. 

Stern pow'r of war ! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall! 40 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide; | 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide: 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 

Nor tempt the wrath of heav'n's avenging Sire. 
| Her words allay the impetuous warriour's heat, 43 
IE The God of arms and martial Maid retreat; 
== KRemov'd from fight, on Xanthus' flow'ry bounds. 
IT) hey fat, and liſten'd to the dying ſounds.” 
= Meantime, the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 
And ſome bold chieftain ev'ry leader flew “:- 50 
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i 5. 40. Who bathe in blood:] It may ſeem ſomething unnatural, 
” that Pallas, at a time when the is endeavouring to work upon Mars 
23 under the appearance of benevolence and kindnefs, ſhould make uſe 
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of terms which ſeem ſo full of bitter reproaches; but theſe-will ap- 
pear very properly applied to this warlike Deity, For perſons of 
this martial character, who ſcorning equity and reabn, carry all: 
things by force, are better pleaſed to be celebrated for their power 
than their virtue. Statues areraiſed to the conquerors, that is, the: 
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= - deſtroyergof nations, who are complimented for excelling in the arts: 
2 x cf. ruin. Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus was celebrated by his flat-- 
r eeerers with the title of Poliorcetes, a term equivalent to one here 
2 F—_ made uſe of. b 

(2 3 2 *. 46. The God of arms and martial Maid retreat.) The retreat of 
e Mars from the [Trojans intimates that courage forſcok them : it mays 
e I N be ſaid then, that Minerva's abſence from the Greeks. will ſignify 
9 that wiſdom deſerted them al ſa. It is true ſhe does deſert them, but 
T 3 0 it is at a time when there was more occaſion fer gallant actions 
f _ than for wiſe counſels. Euſtatbius. 14332 4 
2 4 3% 5. 49. The.Greeks the T. rejan race purſue.] Homer always appears 


very zealous for the honour of Greece, which alone might be a proofs 
of his being of that country, againſt the opinion of thoſe whowouldi, 
have him of other nations. 8 e 8 
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Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides' hand ; 
As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 
'The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt, 
In duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, 53 
His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
Thy fate was next, O Pheſtus! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus? portended ſteel ; 
Whom Borus ſent (his ſon and only joy) 
From fruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy. 60 
The Cretan jav'lin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car 
Bark from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround, 


It is obſervable through the whole Iliad, that he endeavours every 
where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperiour to the Trojans in valour 
and the art of war. In the beginning of the third book he de- 
ſcribes the Trojans ruſhing on to the battle in a barbarous and con- 
fuſed manner, with loud ſhouts and cries, while the Greeks advance 
in the moſt profound filence and exact order. And in the latter part 
of the fourth book, where the two armies march to the engagement, 
the Greeks are animated by Pallas, while Mars inftigates the Tro- 
jant; the poet attributing by this plain allegory to the former a 
_ well-conducted' valour, to the latter raſh ſtrength and brutal force: 
To that the abilities of each nation are diſtinguiſhed by the charac- 
ters of the Deities who aſſiſt them. But in this place, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, the poet being willing to ſhew how much the Greeks ex- 
celled their enemies, when they engaged only with their proper force, 
and when each ſide was alike deſtitute of divine aſſiſtance, takes oc- 
caſion to remove the Gods out of the battle, and then each Grecian 
chief gives ſignal inſtances of valour ſuperiour to the Trojans. 

A modern critick obſerves, that this conſtant ſuperiority of the 
Greeks in the art of war, valour, and number, is eontradictory to 
the main deſign of the poem, which is to make the return of Achil- 
les appear neceſſary for the preſervation of the Greeks; but this 
contradiction vaniſhes, when we reflect, that the affront given A- 
chilles was the occaſion of Jupiter's interpofing in favour of the Tro- 
Jans. Wherefore the anger of Achilles was not pernicious to the 
Greeks purely becauſe it kept him inactive, but becauſe it occafioned 
Jupiter to afflict them in ſuch a manner, as made it neceſſary to ap- 

e Achilles, in order to render Jupiter propitious. 
. 63. Bat from the car by tumble, ] It is in poetry as in paint - 
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obſerved by the Poet. 


Book V. HOME Rs ILIAD. 

Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race; 
Diana taught him all her ſilvan arts, 


To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 


But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 

From Menelaiis? arm the weapon ſent, 

Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went: 


Down ſinks the warriour with a thund'ring ſound, 


His brazen armour rings againſt the ground, 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; 

Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 

Thy father's {kill, O Phereclus, was thine, 

The graceful fabrick and the fair deſign; 

For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 

To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's art. 

Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 


The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes; 


But he, the myſtick will of heav'n unknown, 
Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own, | 
The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 
The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 
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ing, the poſtures and attitudes of each figure ought to be diſſerent: 
Homer takes care not to draw two perſons in the fame poſture ; one 

is tumbled from his chariot, angther is ſlain as he aſcends it, a third 
as he endeavours to eſcape on foot, a conduct which is every where 


Euſlathius, 


v. 75. Next artful Phereclus.] This character of Phereclus is 
finely imagined, and preſents a noble moral in an uncommon man- 
ner. There ran a report, that the Trojans had formerly received an 
oracle, commanding them to follow huſbandry, and not apply them- - 


ſelves to navigation, 


Homer from hence takes occafion to feign, 


that the ſhipwright, who preſumed to build the fleet of Paris when 
he took his fatal voyage to Greece, was overtake by the divine ven- 
geance ſo long after as in this battle, One may take notice too in 

this, as in many other places, of the remarkable diſpofition Homer « 
ſhews to Mechanicks ; he never omits an opportunity either of: de- 


(cribing a piece of workmanſhip, or of celebrating an artiſts. 
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.204 HOMER ILIAD. Book V. 
Thro' his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 
Between the bladder and the bone it paſt: 
Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, - 
And death in laſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 90 
From Meges? force the ſwift Pedæus fled, | 
Antenor's off:pring from a foreign bed, 
Whoſe gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 


Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. 1 
V. 93. Whoſe ger*rous ſreuſe, Theans, Homer in this remarkable | | 

pailage commends the fair Theans for breeding up a baſtard of her : 

huſband's with the ſame tenderneſs as her own children, This lady | 


Was a woman of the firſt quality, and (as it appears in the fixth 
Iliad) the high Prieſteſs of Minerva: ſo that. one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impoſed upon her by the authority or "HE 
power of Antenor; Homer himſelf takes care to remove any ſuch By 
derogatory notion, by particularizing the motive of this unuſual 57 
Piece of humanity to have been to pleaſe her huſband, xapiCopirmn 
en. Nor vught we to leſſen this commendation by thinking 
the wives of thoſe times in general were more complaiſant than thoſe 
of our own. The ſtories of Phenix, Clytæmneſtra, Medea, and 
many others, are plain inſtances how highly the Keeping of miſtreſ- 
ſes was reſented by the married ladies. But there was a difference 
between tke Greeks and Aſiaticks as to their notions of marriage: 
for it is certain the latter allowed plurality of wives; Priam had 
many lawful ones, and ſome of them Princeſſes who brought great 
dowries, Theano was an Afiatick, and that is the moft we can 
grant; for the ſon ſhe nurſed ſo carefully was apparently not by a 
wife, but by a miſtreſs ; and her paſſions were naturally the ſame 
with thoſe of the Grecian women. As to the degree of regard then 
 ſhewn to the baſtards, they were carefully enough educated, though 
not (like this of Antenor) as the lawful iſſue, nor admitted to an 
equal (hare of inheritance, Megapenthes and Nicoftratus vere ex- 
cluded from -the inheritance of Sparta, becauſe they were born of 
bond-women, as Pauſanias ſays. But Neoptolemus, a natural on 
of Achilles by Deidamia, ſucceeded in his father's kingdom, per- 
haps with reſpect to his mother's quality, who was a Princeſs. , Up- 
on the whole, however that matter ſtood, Homer wag very favoura- 
ble to baſtards, and has paid them more compliments than one in his 
works. If I am not miſtaken, Ulyſſes reckons himſelf one in the 
Odyſſeys. Agamemnon in the eighth Tliad plainly accounts it no 
diſgrace, when charmed with the noble exploits of young Teucer, and 2 
praiſing him in the rapture of his heart, he juſt then takes occaſion —_— 
to mention his illegitimacy as a kind of panegyrick upon him. = 1 
The reader may conſult the paſſage, . 284 of the original, ange 


Book V. HOME RS ILIA PDP. 205 
How vain thoſe cares! when Meges in the rer 95 
Full in his nape infix*d the fatal ſpe r 
Swift thro' his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold Ghgue the grinning teeth divides, 
Then dy'd Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, bes, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 108 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
= Prieſtof the ſtream, and honour'd as a God. 
on him, amidſt the flying numbers found, 
Eurypylus inflicts a deadly wound; a N | 
on his broad ſhoulders fell the forceful brand, 105 
= Thence glancing downward lopp'd his holy hand, 
Which ftain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing ſand, 
= Down ſunk the Prieſt : the purple hand of death 
XX Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. - .; 
ARS oh WT "403 


Y- 337 of the tranſlation, From all this I ould not be averſe to 
believe, that Homer himſelf was a baſtard, as Virgil was, of which 
I think this obſervation a better proof, than what is ſaid for it in 
the common lives of him, ; 


— 


V. 99. — — — Hypſenor, gen" rous and diving, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode ;-- 
Prieft of the fireum, and bonour'd as a Gad.] 


From the number of circumftances put together here, and in many 
other paflages, of the parentage, place of abode, profeſſion, and 
quality of the perſons our author mentions ; I think it is plain he 
compoſed his poem from ſome records or traditions of the actions of 
| the times preceding, and complied with the truth of hiſtory, O- 
W therwiſe theſe particular deſcriptions of genealogies and other minutes 

| circumſtances would have been but an affectation extremely needleſs 
and unreaſonable. This conſideration will account for fevers] things 
that ſeem oo or tedious, not to add that one may naturally belieys 
{4 =, he took theſe occaſions of paying a compliment to many great men 
and families of his patrons, both in Greece and Aſia: 


x 8 A y. 103, Deron ſunk the prieft.} Homer makes him die upon the 
0 eutting off his arm, which is an inſtance of his ſkill; for the great 
n. aux of blood that muſt follow ſuch a wound, would be the imme- 


iate cauſe of death, 
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Book V. 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in diff' rent parts engag'd, 


In ev'ry quarter fierce Tydides trag' d, 111 


Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 
Rapt thro? the ranks he thunders o'er the plain 
Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 
Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 115 
Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong 
Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 
Thro' ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 
O'erwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty bounds ; 


The yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, ne 00 


And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 


116. Thus from bigh hills the torrents ſwi ans ou: This 
3 paſſage (ſays Euſtathius) is ns — t on 
the hero carried by an enthufiaſtick valour into the midſt of his 
enemies, .and ſo mingled with their ranks as if himſelf were a Tro- 
an, And the fimile wonderfully illuſtrates this fury, proceeding 

om an uncommon infuſion of courage from heaven,” in reſembling 
it not to a conſtant river, but a torrent riſing from an extraordinary 
burſt of rain, This fimile is one of thoſe that draws along with it 
ſome foreign circumſtances : we muſt not expect from Homer thoſe 
minute reſemblances in every branch of a compariſon, which are 
the pride of modern ſimiles. If that which one may call the main 


action of it, or the principal point of likeneſs, be preſervd; he af- | 
fects, as to the reſt, rather to preſent the mind with a great image, 
than to fix it down to an exact one. He is ſure to make a fine pic- | 


ture in the whole, without drudging on the under parts ; like thoſe 
free Painters who (one would think) had only made here and there 
a few very infignificant ſtrokes, that give form and ſpirit to all the 
piece, For the preſent compariſon, Virgil in the ſecond ZEneid has 
inſerted an imitation of it, which I cannot think equal to this, tho 


Scaliger prefers Virgil's to all our author's fimilitudes from rivers put 


together. 
Won fic aggeribus ruptis cùm ſpumeus amnis 

Exiit, oppoſitaſque evicit gurgite moles, | 

Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campoſque per omnet 

Cum flabulis armenta trabit· | 


Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; + 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away, 
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While Jove deſcends in fluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of Mankind are vain, 

So rag'd Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, 
Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire, 125 
With grief the * leader of the Lycian band 
Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 

His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 

Swift to the mark the thirſty arrow flew, _ 

Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 130 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy'd, 
While the proud archer thus exulting ery'd. 

Hither ye Trojans, hither drive your ſteeds ! | 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 135 


# p | Not long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain ; 


Or Phcebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain. 
So ſpoke he, boaſtful; but the winged dart 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. 


The helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd ; 
Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound; 


| 4 When thus the King his guardian pow'r addreſt, 


The purple current wand'ring o'er his veſt. 145 
O progeny of Jove ! unconquer'd maid ! 


: If cer my Godlike Sire deferv'd thy aid, 


If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field; 


F { Now, Goddeſs, now, thy ſacred ſaccour yield. 


* Pandarus, 
V. 139. The dart flopt ſhort of life.] Homer ſays it did not kill 
him, and I am at a loſs why M. Dacier tranſlates it, The 2woaund db 


I { # ſight ; when juſt after the arrow is ſaid to awe wor quite through, 


and ſhe herſelf there turns it, Pergoit Peſpau/e d autre en outre. Had 


* It been ſo ſlight, he would not have needed the immediate affiſtance of 
IRE Minerva to reſtore his uſual vigour, and enable him to continue the 
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The wounded chief, behind his car retir' d, 140 : 


— 
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| Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan Knight, 150 
| | Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'ſt in fight; 
[i And lay the boaſter grov'ling on the ſhore, 
| 
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Phat vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard; 
His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits chear'd, 155 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light; 
His beating boſom claim'd the promis'd fight. 
Be bold (ſhe cry'd) in ev'ry combat ſhine, 
War: be thy province, thy protection mine; 
Ruſh to the fight, and ev'ry foe controul; 169 
Wake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul : 
Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy Godlike father breathes in thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal miſts I purge thy eyes, 
And ſet to view the warring Deities. 165 


— 
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— LS Innes 
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y. 164. From mortal miſts I purge thy eyes.] This fiction of Ho- 
mer (ſays M. Dacier) is founded upon an important truth of religion, 
not unknown to the Pagans, that God only can open the eyes of 
men, and enable them to ſee what they cannot diſcover by their own 
capacity. There are frequent examples of this in the Old Teſtament, 
God opens the eyes of Hagar that ſhe might ſee the fountain, in Gen. 
xxi. . 19. So Numbers xxii. N. 31. © The Lord opened the eyes 
c of Balaam, and he ſaw the Angel of the Lord ſtanding in his 
« way, and his ſword drawn in his hand.“ A paſſage much re- 
ſembling this of our author. Venus in Virgil's ſecond ZEneid per- 
forms the ſame office to Æneas, and ſhews him the Gods who were 
engaged in the deſtruction of Troy. 


— 2 — 
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Aſpice; namque emnem que nunc obducta tuenti 

Mortales bebetat wiſus tibi, & bumida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiami 

Apparentrdire facies inimicaque Trojæ 
MNunina magna Deum. — 


Milton ſeems likewiſe to have imitated this, where he males Mi- 0 
chael open Adam's eyes to ſee the future revolutions of the world, 
and fortunes of his poſterity,. book xi, | = 


* 
8 


— — He purg'd with euphrafie and rue 
The viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee, 
And from the well of life three drops diſtill' 


— 
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Theſe fee thou ſhun, thro? all th' embattled plain, 
Nor raſhly ſtrive where human force is vain, 

If Venus mingle in the martial band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound: ſo Pallas gives command. 
With that, the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd her flight; 
The Hero ruſl'd impetuous to the fight; 171 
With tenfold ardour now invades the plain, 
Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 

As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 


 Amidt the field a brindled lion falls; 175 


If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 

The ſavage wound, he rouſes at the ſmart, 

He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 
But trembling leaves the ſcatt'ring flocks a prey; 


Heaps fall on heaps; he bathes with blood the 
ground, | 


Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. 
Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides flew; . | 
And two brave leaders at an inſtant ſlew : . 
Aſtynous breathleſs fell, and by his fide 


A flynous' breaft the deadly lance receives, 
Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad falchion cleaves. 

Thoſe flain he left; and ſprung with noble rage 
Abas and Polyidus to engage; 

Sons of Eurydamas, who wiſe and old. 190 
Could fates foreſee, and myſtick dreams unfold ; 8 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the ſad father try'd his arts in vain; a 
No myſtick dream could make their fates appear, 
Tho' now determin'd by Tydides' ſpear. 195 


©. WE whether that hero be a man or a God, 
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180 


His people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy' d; 185 


: k This diſtinguiſhing ſight of Diomed was given him only for the pre- 
ſent occaſion and ſervice, in which he was employed by Pallas. For 
ve find in the ſixth book that upon meeting Glaucus, he is ignorant 


A | V. 194, No myflick dream.) This line in the original, Tis an 


\ 


* 
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Cold death o'ertakes them in their blooming years, 200 


Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy borne. 


ceive theſe three different meanings: that Eurydamas had not inter- 
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Voung Xanthus next, and Thoön felt his rage; 

The joy and hope of Phænops' feeble age; 

Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 

Of all his labours, and a life of cares. 


And leaves the father unavailing tears: 
To ſtrangers now deſcends his heapy ſtore, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 
Two ſons of Priam in one Chariot ride, 
Glitt'ring in arms, and combat fide by fide, 205 
As when the lordly lion ſeeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps amidſt them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ſtrong necks, and tears them to the 
ground: 
So from their ſeats the brother-chiefs are torn, 210 


TpYopiruc 5 l fxpivar” ereiper, contains as puzzling a paſſage for 
the conſtruction as I have met with in Homer, Moſt interpreters 
join the negative particle gx with the verb izpiya7o, which may re- 


the dreams of his children when they went to the wars, or 
that he had foretold them by their dreams they ſhould never return 
from the wars, or that he ſhould now no more have the ſatisfaction 
to interpret their dreams at their return, After all, this conſtruction 
ſeems forced, and no way agreeable to the general idiom of the Greek RE 
language, or to'Homer's ſimple diction in particular. If 1 92 —_ 
with ipxo/aivore, I think the moſt obvious ſenſe will be this; Diomed ü 
attacks the two ſons of Eurydamus an old interpreter of dreams; 
his children not returning, the Prophet ſought by his dreams to 
know their fate; however they fall by the hands of Diomed. This 
interpretation ſeems natural and poetical, and tends to move com- 
paſſion, which is almoſt conſtantly the defign of the poet, in his 
frequent ſhort digreſſions concerning the circumſtances and relations 
of dying perfons, 1 
7. 202. To firangers now deſcends bis wealthy flore.) This is a 
circumſtance, than which nothing could be imagined more tragical, 
confidering the character of the father. Homer ſays the truſtees of 
the remote collateral relations ſeized the eſtate before his eyes (ac- 
cording to a cuſtom of thoſe times) which to a covetons old man 
muſt be the greateſt of miſeries. i 
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BookV. HOMER ILIAD. 221 
With deep concern divine Eneas view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu'd, 


v. 212. Divine dn] It is here Æneas begins to act; and if 
we take a view of the whole Epiſode of this Hero in Homer, where 
he makes but an under-part, it will appear that Virgil has kept him 
perfectly in the ſame character in his Poem, where he ſhines as the 
firſt Hero, His piety and his valour, though not drawn at fo full a 
length, are marked no leſs in the original than in the copy. It is 
the manner of Homer to expreſs very ſtrongly the character of each 
of his perſons in the firſt ſpeech-he is made to utter in the Poem, In 
this of erg there is a great air of piety in thoſe ſtrokes, Is be 

ome God wwbo puniſhes Troy for baving neglected his ſacrifices? And 
— that — cn, The . of . — When he is in 
danger afterwards, he is ſaved by the heavenly aſſiſtance of two Dei- 
ties at once, and his wounds cured in the holy temple of Pergamus by 
Latona and Diana. As to his valour, he is ſecond only to Hector, 
and in perſonal bravery as great in the Greek author as in the Ro- 
man. He is made to exert himſelf on emergencies of the firſt im- 
portance and hazard, rather than on common occaſions: be checks 
Diomed here in the midſt of his fury; in the thirteenth book de- 
fends his friend Deiphobus before it was his turn no fight, being 
placed in one of the- hindmoſt ranks (which Homer, to take off all 
odjections to his valour, tells us happened becauſe Priam had an ani- 
moſity to him, though he was one of the braveſt of the army). 
He is one of thoſe who reſcue Hector when he is overthrown by Ajax 
in the fourteenth book. And what alone were ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
him a firſt-rate Hero, he is the firſt that dares reſiſt Achilles himſelf 
at his return to the fight in all his rage for the loſs of Patroclus. He 
indeed avoids encountering two at once in the preſent book ; and 
ſhews upon the whole a ſedate and deliberate courage, which if not 
ſo glaring as that of ſome others, is yet more juſt, It is worth con- 
ſidering how thoroughly Virgil penetrated into all this, and ſaw into 
the very idea of Homer; ſo as to extend and call forth the whole fi- 
dure in its full dimenſions and colours, from the ſlighteſt hints and 
| Ketches which were but caſually touched by Homer, and even in 
ſome points too, where they were rather left to be underſtood, than 
expreſſed, And this, by the way, ought to be confidered by thoſe 
criticks who object to Virgil's hero the want of that ſort of courage 
which ſtrikes us ſo much in Homer's Achilles. Æneas was not the 
creature of Virgil's imagination, but one whom the world was al- 
ready acquainted with, and expected to ſee continued in the ſame 
character; and one perhaps was choſen for the hero of the Latin 
Poem, not only as he was the founder of the Roman Empire, but 


as this more calm and regular character better agreed with the tem 
und genius of the Poet himſelf. | N | N 
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Thro' the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes. : 215 

At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon; 

To whom the chief of Venus' race begun. 
Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 

Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 

Thy matchleſs ſkill, thy yet unrivalPd fame, 

And boaſted glory of the Lycian name ? 

Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 

That wondrous ferce by which whole armies fall; 
Or God incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 

To puniſh Troy for flighted ſacrifice ; 225 
(Which oh avert from our unhappy ſtate ! ; 

For what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate ?) 

Whce'er he be, propitiate Jove with pray'r; A 

If man, deſtroy; if God, intreat to ſpare. 3 
To him the Lycian, Whom your eyes behold, 236 

If right I judge, is Diomed the bold; 

Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 

So tow'rs his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 

If 'tis a God, he wears that Chief's diſguiſe ; 9} 
Or if that Chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies 23; 

Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 6 

And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away, 


2 edt, of 3 
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I wing'd an arrow, which not 1dly fell, - Y: 
The ſtroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell; 4 = 
And, but ſome God, ſome angry God wichſtands, = 
His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 2.1 _ x 


Skill'd in the bow, on foot I ſought the war, 
Nor join'd fwift horſes to the rapid car. 


V. 242. Sill d in the bow, &c,) We ſee through this whche py 
diicouſe of Pandarus the character of a vain- glorious paſſionate Prince, 
who being ſkilled in the uſe of the bow, was highly valued by him- Wt 
felf and others for this excellence; but having been ſucceſslefs in = | 
two different trials of his ſkill, he is raiſed into an outragious pal- | 
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Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, 
And {till they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 245 
There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; | 
And twice ten courſers wait their Lord's command, 
The good old warriour bade me truſt to theſe, | 
When firſt for Troy I fail'd the ſacred ſeas 
In fields, aloft,” the whirling car to guide, 250 
And thro? the ranks of death triumphant ride. 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 
I heard his counſels with unheedful mind, 
And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknown) 
Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 253 
So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 
And left the chariots in my native land. 

Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore ; 
Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more, 
Tydeus' and Atreus' ſons their points have found, 260 
And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound. 


fion, which vents itſelf in vain threats on his guiltleſs bow. Euſta- 
"ES thius on this paſſage relates a ſtory of a Paphlagonian famous like 
bim for his archery, who having miſled his aim at repeated trials, 
vas ſo tranſported by rage, that breaking his bow and arrows, he 
eecuted a more fatal vengeance by hanging himſelf, 
V. 244. Ten poliſh'd chariots, ] Among the many pictures Homer 
zives us of the ſimplicity of the heroick age, he mingles from time 
to time ſome hints of an extraordinary magnificence, We have here 
Prince who has all theſe chariots for pleaſure at one time, with 
oeir particular ſets of horſes to each, and the moſt ſumptuous co- 
erings in their ſtables. But we muſt remember that he ſpeaks of 
I Afatick Prince, thoſe Barbarians, living in great luxury. Dacier, ' 
v. 252. Vr thrift mcdind.) It is Euſtathius's remark, that 
F andarus did this out of avarice, to ſave the expence of his horſes, 
le this conjecture. becauſe nothing ſeems more judicioas than to 
ee a man of a perfidious character a ſtrong tincture of avarice, 
V. 261. And urdiſſembled gore purſu d the ⁊vound.] The Greek is 
7c na. He ſays he is ſure it was real blood that followed 
arrow; becauſe it was anciently a cuſtom, particularly among 
e Spartans, to have ornaments and figures of a purple colour on 
Weir breaſt-plates, that the blood they loſt might not be ſeen by the 
vers, and tend to their diſcouragement, Plutarch in his Ifir. 


Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the field, 


The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. 275 


21h HOMER's ILIAD. BookV, 
In vain they bled : this unavailing bow _ | 
Serves, not to ſlaughter, but provoke the foe. 
In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, | 
And ſeiz'd the quiver where it idly hung. 269 


Without a warriour's arms, the ſpear and ſhield ! 
If &er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 
If-e'er I ſee my Spouſe and Sire again, 
This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 270 
Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames, 
To whom the Leader of the Dardan race : 
Be calm, nor Phœbus' honour'd gift diſgrace. 
The diſtant dart be prais'd, tho? here we need 


Againſt yon? Hero let us bend our courſe, Ih 
And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. E 
Now mount my ſeat, and from the chariots height | 
Obſerve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight; 8 
PraCtis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 2380 
'To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race : f 
Secure with theſe, thro? fighting fields we go 

Or ſafe to Troy, if Jove aſſiſt the foe. . 
Haſte, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein- 
The warriour's fury let this arm ſuſtain ; 28; 1 


"Ti * * 


Lacon. takes notice of this point of antiquity, and I wonder it eſcap- 
ed Madam Dacier in her tranſlation, = = 
y. 273. Nor Pbæbus bonour'd dxift ift diſgrace.} For Homer tells us 
in the ſecond book, Y. 334. of the ehe, that the bow and 
ſhafts of Pandarus were given him by Apollo, = 
5. 234. Haſte, ſeize the whip, &c.] Homer means not here, 
that one of the heroes ſhould alight or deſcend from the chariot, but ¼ 
only that he ſhould quit the reins to the management of the other, 
and ſtand on foot upon the chariot to fight from theme. As one 
might uſe the expreſſion, to TERED 
the helm or oar, in order to take up arms. This is the note of Eu- I | 
Kathius, by which it appears that moſt of the tranſlators are mi- 


taken in the ſenſe of this . and among the reſt Mr, Hobbes. 
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Book V. HOME R's ILIA D. 1 
Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline, ; 
Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 

O Prince! (Lycaon's valiant ſon reply'd) 

As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 

The horſes praQtis'd to their Lord's command, 290 
Shall bear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 

But if unhappy, we deſert the fight, 

'Thy voice alone can animate their flight : 

Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 

And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 295 
Thine be the guidance then: with ſpear and ſhield 
Myſelf will charge this terrour of the field. 

And now both Heroes mount the glitt'ring car ; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war, 

Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus eſpy'd, 300 
Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides cry'd. 

O Friend! two chiefs of force immenſe I ſee, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee ; 
Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon's line, £ # 
And great ZEneas, ſprung from race divine! 305 
Enough is giv'n to fame, Aſcend thy car; 
= And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 

At this the Hero caſt a gloomy look, | 
Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn ; and thus he ſpoke. 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 2316 
Me would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight? 

Know, *tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear. 

Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 

hate the cumbrous chariot's flow advance, 
And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 315 
But while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, | 
1 Thus front the foe, and emulate my Sire. 
ka- Nor ſhall yon' ſteeds that fierce to fight convey 
1—ͤ 1 FT boſe threat'ning heroes, bear them both * 
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One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 320 
So Pallas tells me, and forbids to fl. | 
But if the dooms, and if no God withſtand, 

That both ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 

'Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, 

Fix'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein; 325 
Swift to Eneas' empty ſeat proceed, 

And ſeize the courſers of ætherial breed : 

The race of thofe, which once the thund'ring God 
For raviſh'd Ganymede. on Tros beſtow'd, | 
The beſt that e'er on earth*s broad ſurface run, 33e 
Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun, 7 


* 


5. 320. One chief at leaf} beneath this arm ſhall die.] It is the man- "8 
ner of our author to make his perſons have ſome intimation from * 
within, either of proſperous or adverſe fortune, before it happens to 
chem. In the preſent inſtance, we have ſeen Æneas, aſtoniſhed at 
the great exploits of Diomed, propoſing to himſelf the means of his 
. eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, before he advances to encoun + 
ter him, On the other hand, Diomed is ſo filled with aſſurance, 
that he gives orders here to Sthenelus to ſeize thoſe hotſes, before 
they come up to him. The oppoſitionof theſe two (as Madam Da- | 
cier has remarked) is very oblervable, oo 

Y. 327. The courſers of @therial breed.] We haye already obſerved Wn 
the great delight Homer takes in horſes, as well as heroes, of ce- 
leſtial race: and if he has been thought too fond of the genealogies 
of ſome of his warriours, in relating them even in a battle z we find 
him here as willing to trace that of his horſes in the ſame circum- 
ſtance, | Theſe were of that breed which' Jupiter beſtowed upon | 
Tros, and far ſuperiour to the common ſtrain of Trojan horſes, So « 
that (according to Euſtathius's opinion) the tranſlators are miſtaken = 
who turn Tedio imo, the Trojan borſes, in . 222. of the original, | 
where Z/Eneas extols their qualities to Pandarus. The ſame author 
takes notice, that frauds in the caſe of horſes have been thought 
excuſable in all times, and commends Anchiſes for this piece of 
theft, Virgil was ſo well pleaſed with it, as to imitate this paſlage 
in the ſeventh ZEneid, , 45 6s 


* 


ack. re. 
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Abſenti Rneæ currum, geminoſque jugales. 
Semine ab ætbereo, ſpirantes naribus ignem, * 
Llorum de gente, patri quos dædala Circe, 
Suppoſirg 4 matre not bos furata creavit. 
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Hence great Anchiſes ſtole a breed, unknown, 
By mortal Mares, from fierce Laomedon : 
Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 
And two tranſport Æneas o'er the plain. 335 
Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Thro' the wide world ſhould make our glory known. 
Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious on, 
And ttern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 
Prince; thou art met. Tho? late in vain aſſail'd, 340 
The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 
He ſaid, then ſhook the pond'rous lance, and 
flung | 
On his broad ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 
He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cries) 345 
Our triumph now, the mighty warriour lies! 
Miſtaken vaunter ! Diomed reply'd; 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd : 
Le ſcape not both; one headlong from his car, 
With hoſtile blood ſhall glut the God of War. 350 
He ſpoke, and riſing hurPd his forceful dart, 
Which driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; 
Full in his face it enter' d, and betwixt 
The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt; 
Craſh'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 355 
*Till the bright point look'd ont beneath the chin. 
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Y. 353. Full in bis face it enter d. It has been aſked, how * 
Diomed being on foot, could naturally be ſuppoſed to give fecha 
wound as is deſcribed here, Were it ver to improbable, the ex- 
preſs mention that Minerva conducted the javelin to that part, would 
render this paſſage unexceptionable, But w.thout having recourſe to. 
a miracle, ſuch a wound might be received by Pandarue, either if he 
ſtooped, or if his enemy tock the advantage of a riſing ground, by 
which means he might not impoſſibly ſtand higher, though the 
Other were in a Chariot, This is the ſolution given by the ancient 
Scholia, which is confirmed by the lowneſs of the chariots, Oi ed 
in the Eſfjay on Hamers baitle:, 
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Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground; 

Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound ; 

The ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 

The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 360 
To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Encas flies, 

His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; 

Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 

As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 

O'er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd, 365 

He hides the Hero with his mighty ſhade, 

And threats aloud: the Greeks with longing eyes 

Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize, | 

Then fierce Tydides ftoops ! and from the fields 

Heav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 370 

Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could 

raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen' rate days. 


v. 361. To guard his ſlaugbter'd friend, Æneas flies. ] This pro- 
tecting of the dead body was not only an office of piety agreeable to 
the character of ZEneas in particular, but looked upon as a matter 
of great importance in thoſe times, It was believed that the very 
ſoul of the deceaſed ſuffered by the body's remaining deſtitute of the 
rites of ſepulture, as not being elſe admitted fo paſs the waters of 
Styx, See what Patroclus's ghoſt ſays to Achilles in the tweaty- 
third Iliad, + 


Hæc omnis, quam cernis, inops, inbumatague turba ft; 
© Portitor ille, Charon; bi, quos vebir unda, ſepulti. bo 
Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluenta =, 
Tran portare prius, quam ſedibus ofa quierunt. We 

Cemum errant anno, voltantque hæx litora circum, 
Virg. En. vi. 


Whoever confiders this, will not be ſurpriſed at thoſe long and ob- 
ſtinate combats for the bodies of the heroes, ſo frequent in the Iliad. 
Homer thought it of ſuch weight, that he has put this circumſtance 
of want of burial into the propoſition at the beginning of his poem, 
as ore of the chief misfortunes that befel the Greeks, 

15 371. Not tzwo firong men.] This opinion of a degeneracy of 
human ſize and ſtrength in the proceſs of ages, has been very general, 


Luerctius, lib, it, 
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He ſwung it round; and gath' ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe, 

Where to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 375 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

Thro' both the tendons broke the ragged ſtone, 

And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtagg'ring with his pains, 
His falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 380 
Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warriour Hes; 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; 

But heav'nly Venus, mindful of the love 385 
She bore Anchiſes in th? Idzan grove, | 
His danger views with anguith and deſpair, 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 

About her much-lov'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 

Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows. 


Famque adeo fracta ef etas, effartague tellus 
x animalia parua creat, quæ eundta creavit 
Sæcla, deditgue ferarum ingen ia co Pera. partu. 


1 The active life and temperance of the firſt men, before their native 
Wu powers were prejudiced by luxury, may be ſuppoſed to have given 
them this advantage. Celſus in his firſt book obſerves, that Homer 
mentions no ſort of diſeaſes in the old heroick times but what were 
immediately inflicted by heaven, as if their temperance and exerciſe 
preſerved them from all befides, Virgil imitates this paſſage, with 
a farther allowance of the decay, in proportion to the diſtance of 
his time from that of Homer, For he ſays it was an attempt that 
exceeded the ftrength of tzvekve men, inſtead of reve, | 


— — Saxum circum picit ingen. — 
Fix illud lecti bis ſex cerwice ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc bominum producit corpora tellus. 
2 has made an agreeable uſe of this thought in his fourteenth 
atyr. ; 
Num genus hoc vizo jam decreſcebat Homore, 
4erra malos bemi nes nunc educat, atque puſillos. 
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218 HOME R's ILIA D. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound ; 
The ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 


The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 368 


To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Encas flies, 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; 
Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 
As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 
O'er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay d, 365 
He hides the Hero with his mighty ſhade, 
And threats aloud: the Greeks with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize, | 
Then fierce Tydides ſtoops! and from the fields 
Heav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 370 
Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could 

. raiſe, 

Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 


V. 361. To guard his ſlaugbter d friend, Mneas flie.] This pro- 
tecting of the dead body was not only an office of piety agreeable to 
the character of ZEneas in particular, but looked upon as a matter 
of great importance in thoſe times, It was believed that the very 
ſoul of the deceaſed ſuffered by the body's remaining deſtitute of the 
rites of ſepulture, as not being elſe admitted fo paſs the, waters of 
Styx. See what Patroclus's ghoſt ſays to Achilles in the twenty - 
third Iliad, * 


Hæc omnis, quam cernis, inops, inbumatague turba gt; 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vebir unda, ſepulti. 

Nec ripas datur borrendas & rauca fluenta 

Tran portare prius, quam ſedibus eſſa quierunt. 


Cemum errant anno, volfrantque bæx litora circum, 
Virg. En. vi. 


Whoever confiders this, will not be ſurpriſed at thoſe long and ob- 
ſtinate combats for the bodies of the heroes, ſo frequent in the Iliad. 
Homer thought it of ſuch weight, that he has put this cireumſtanee 
of want of burial into the propoſition at the beginning of his poem, 
as ore of the chief misfortunes that befel the Greeks, 

5 371. Not two firong men.] This opinion of a degeneracy of 
human ſize and ftrength in the proceſs of ages, has been very general, 
Lueretius, lib, TR 
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He ſwung it round; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe, | 
Where to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 375 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

Thro' both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 
And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtagg' ring with his pains, 
His falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 380 
Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warriour lies; | 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; 

But heav'nly Venus, mindful of the love 385 
She bore Anchiſes in th* Idzan grove, | 
His danger views with anguith and deſpair, 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 

About her much-lov'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 

Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows. 


Jamque adeo frafta eff eas, e ftague tellus „ 
x animalia parua ereat, quæ eundta creavi: - 
Secla, deditgue ferarmm ingen ia ce Pera. partu. 


The active life and temperance of the firſt men, before their native 
powers were prejudiced by luxury, may be ſuppoſed to have given 
them this advantage. Celſus in his firſt book obſerves, that Homer 
mentions no ſort of diſeaſes in the old heroick times but what were 
immediately inflicted by heaven, as if their temperance and exerci ſe 
preſerved them from all beſides. Virgil imitates this paſſage, with 
a farther allowance of the decay, in proportion to the diſtance of 
his time from that of Homer, For he ſays it was an attempt that 
exceeded the ſtrength of twwekve men, inſtead of bo. | 


— — Sæxum circum picit INFOS 
Viæ illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc bominum producit corpora tellus. 


1 has made an agreeable uſe of this thought in his fourteenth 
atyr, ; 
Bs Num genus hoc vixo jam decreſcebat Homoro, 

4erra malos bemi nes nunc educat, atque puſillos. 
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Screen'd from the. foe behind her ſhining veil, 391 

The ſwords wave harmleſs, and the javelins fail: 

Safe thro” the ruſhing horſe, and feather'd flight 

Of ſounding. ſhafts, the, bears him from the. fight. 
Nor Sthenelus, with unaſſiſting hands, 395 

Remain'd unheedful of his Lord's commands: 

His panting, ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 

He fix'd with ſtraiten'd traces to the car, | 

Next ruſhing to the Darday ſpoil, detains 399 

The heay'nly courſers with the flowing manes : 

'Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 

No longer now a Trojan Lord obey'd. 0 

That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 

{Whom moſt he loy'd, as brave men love the brave) 

Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 405 

And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 
Meanwhile his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 

'The raging chief in. chace of Venus flies ; 


v. 391. Screen'd frm the. foe behind her ſhining weil.] Homer ſays, 
Me ſpread her veil that it might be a defence againſt the darts. How 
comes it then afterwards to be. pierced through, when Venus is 
wounded ? It is maniteſt the veil was not impenetrable, and is ſaid 
here to be a defence only as it rendered ZEneas inviſible by being in- 
terpoſed. This is the obſervation of Euſtathius, and was thought 
too material to be neglected in the tranſlation, 

. 403+ To bold Deipylus == Whom myſt be lov d.] Sthenelus (ſays 
M. Dacier) loved Deipylus, parce qu il avoit la meſme humeur que luy, 
fa meſme ſageſſe. The words in the original are 674 of @g60ly aglia 
#3. © Becauſe his mind was equal and conſentaneous to his own.”? 
Which I ſhould rather tranſlate, with regard to the character of 
Sthenelus, that he had the ſame bravery, than the ſame wiſdom. 
For that Sthenelus was not remarkable for wiſdom, appears from 
many paſſages, and particularly from. his ſpeech to Agamemnon in 
the fourth book, upon which ſee Plutarch's remark, . 456. 

y. 408. The chief in chace of Venus flies,] We have ſeen with 
what eaſe Venus takes Paris out of the battle in the third book, 
when his life was in danger from. Menelaus ; but here when ſhe has 
a charge of more importance and nearer concern, ſhe is not able to 
preſerve herſelf or her ſon from the fury of Diomed., The diffe- 

rence of ſucceſs in two attempts ſo like euch other, is occaſioned by 
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No Goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 277 
Like Pallas dreadful with her fable ſtreld, 4¹⁰ 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the wall, 
While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 
He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 
New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. | 
'Thro' breaking ranks his furious courſe he bends, 45 
And at the Goddeſs his broad lance extends; 

Thro' her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 
The ambrofial veil, which all the graces wove; 
Her ſnowy hand the razing ſteel profan d, | 
And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain'd. 420 
From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd, 
Such ſtream. as iſſues from a wotinded God: 


that penetration of ſight with which Pallas had endued her favourite 
For the Gods in their intercourſe with men are not ordinarily ſeen” 
but when they pleaſe to render themſelves viſible; herefore Venu 
might think herſelf and her ſen ſecure from the inſolence of this 
daring mortal; but was in this deceived, being ignorant of that fa. 
culty, wherewith the Hero was enabled to diſtinguiſh Gods as well ag 
men, 
V. 419. Her ſnotvry hand the razing flee! d.] Plutarch in his 
pd ke vo tells us, that r — propoſed 
this far-fetched queſtion at a banquet. On which of her hands Ve- 
« nus was wounded?” and that Zopyrion anſwered it by aſking, 
« In which of his legs Philip was lame? But Maximus replied, 
It was a different cafe : for Demoſthenes left no foundation to gueſs 
at the one, whereas Homer gives a folution of the other, in ſaying 
that Diomed throwing his fpear acroſs, wounded her wriſt: ſo that 
it was her right-hand he hurt, her left being oppoſite to his right. 
He adds another hamorous reaſon from Pallas's reprosching her af- 
terwards, as having got this wound while ſhe was ſtroking and ſolli- 
citing ſome Grecian Lady, and unbuckling her zone; © An action 
« (lays this Philoſopher) in which no one would make uſe of the 
* left-hand,” | . 
Y. 422. Such fream as iſſues from a I God;) This is one of 
thoſe paſſages in Homer, which have given occaſton to that famous 
cenſure of Tully and Longinus, „That he makes Gods of his he- 
roes, and mortals of his Gods. This, taken in a general ſenſe;- 
appeared the higheſt impiety to Plato and Pythagoras; one of whom 
has baniſhed Homer from his common wealth, and the cther fait he- 
was tortured. in hell, for fictions of this nature. But if a- due difs 
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Pure Emanation! uncorrupted flood; . 
Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood: 


tinction be made of a difference among beings ſuperiour to mankind, 
which'*both:;the Pagans and Chriſtians have allowed, the fables may 
be eafily accounted for. Wounds inflicted on the dragon, bruifing 
tc the ſerpent's head, and other ſuch metaphorical images, are con- 
ſecrated in holy writ, and applied to 3 and incorpoteal na- 
tures. But in our author's days they had a notion of Gods that were 
tcorporeal, to whom they aſcribed bodies, though of a more fubtil 
Rind than thoſe of mortals. So in this very place he ſuppoſes thera 
to have blood, but blood of a finer or ſuperiour nature. Notwitk- 
ſanding the foregoing cenſures, Milton has not ſcrupled to imitate 
and apply this to angels in the chriſtian ſyſtem, when Satan is wound- 
ed by Michael in hie fixth book, y. 327. 


— ö 


— — Then Satan firſt knew pain, 

And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; fo ſore 

That griding ſword with diſcontiuuovs wound 
Paſs'd thro him; but th' Ætherial ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long diviſble, and from the gaſh | 
A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd, 
Sanguine, ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed 

Yet ſoon he heal'd, for ſpirits that live throughout, 
Vital in every part (not as frail man 

In entrails, head or heart, liver or reins) 

Cannot, but by annihilating, die. | 


Ariſtotle, cap. xxvi. Art. Pret. excuſes Homer for following fame | 


and common opinion in his account of the Gods, though no way 
agreeable to truth. The religion of thoſe times taught no other no- 


tions of the Deity, than that the Gods were beings of human forms 
and paſſions, ſo that any but a real Antbropomorphite would proba- 
bly have paſt among the ancient Greeks for an impious heretick : 
they thought their religion, which worſhipped the Gods in images of 
human ſhape, was much more refined and rational than that of E- 
gypt and other nations, who adored them in animal or monſtrous 
forms. And certainly Gods of human ſhape cannot juſtly be eſteemed 
or deſcribed otherwiſe, than as a celeſtial race, ſuperiour only to mor- 
tal men by greater abilities, and a more extenſive degree of wiſdom 
and ſtrength, ſubje& however (o the neceſſary conveniencies conſe- 
quent to corporeal beings, Cicero, in his book de Nat. Dar. urges 
this conſequence ſtrongly againſt the Epicureans, who though they 
depoſed the Gods from any power in creating or governing the world, 
yet maintained their exiſtence in human forms. Non enim ſentitis 
guam multa vabis ſuſcipienda ſunt, fi impetraweritis ut conce amus eandem 
e hominum & Deorum figuram ; omnis cultus & curatio corforis erit 
eadem adbibenda Deo gue adbiberur bomini, ingreſſus, curſus, accubatio, 
inc linatia, ſ fo, * ad extremum etiam ſermo & oratio, Nan 


gued & mares Deos & ſæminas ¶ c dicitis, quid ſequatur vides, 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 425 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 

With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 

And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace. 

Him Phabus took: he caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound, 430 
Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, | 

Tie King inſults the Goddeſs as ſhe flies. 

Ill with Jove's daughter bloody fights. agree, 

The field of combat is no ſcene for thee : 

G3, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 435 

Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 


And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 
Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz'd with dread, 


Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. 440 
To aid her, ſwiſt the winged Iris flew, 
Wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew.. 


This particular of the wounding of Venus ſeems to be a fiction 
of Homer's on brain, naturally deducible from the doctrine of cor- 
poreal Gods above-mentioned ; and conſidered as poetry, no way = 
ſhocking, Yet our author, as if he had foreſeen ſome objectios, 
has very artfully inſerted a juſtification of this bold ftroke, in the 
ſpeech Dione ſoon after makes to Venus, For as it was natural to 
comfort her daughter, by putting her in mind that many other Dei- 
ties had received as il] treatment from mortals by the permiſſion, of 
Jupiter; ſo it was of great uſe to the poet, to enumerate thoſe an- 
cient fables to the ſame purpoſe, which being then generally aſſented 
to, might obtain credit for his own. This fine remark belongs to 
Euſtathius. | 

V. 424. Unlike our groſs, diſcas d. terreſirial blood, &c.] The \ 
Opinion of the incorruptibility of ecleſtial matter ſeems to have been | 
received in the time of Homer, For he makes the ' iminortality of - 
the Gods to depend upon the incorruptible nature of the nutriment 
by which they are ſuſtained ; as the mortality of men to proceed 
from the corruplibie materials of which they are made, and by 
which they are nouriſh:d. We have ſeveral inſtances in him from 
whence this may be inferied, as when Diomed queſtions Glaucus, if 
he be a God or mortal, he adds, One who is ſuſtained by the fruits 
«© of the earth.“ Lib. vi. V. 175. 1 
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The Queen of Love wich faded charms ſhe found, 

Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

To Mars, who ſat remote, they bent their way, 445 

Far on the left, with clouds involv'd he lay; 

Beſide him ſtood his lance, diſtain'd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 

Low at his knee, ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 

Her brother's car to mount the diſtant ſkies, 450 

And ſhew'd the wound by fierce Fydides giv'n, 

A mortal man, who dares encounter heav'n. 

Stern Mars attentive hears the Queen complain, 

And to her hand commits the golden rein; 

She mounts the ſeat, oppreſs'd with ſilent woe, 455 

Driv'n by the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies : 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, x 

Fed by fair Iris with ambroſial food. 468 

Before her mother, Love's bright Queen appears, 

O'erwhelm'd with anguiſh and diſſolv'd in Tears; 

She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And aſk'd, what God had wrought this guilty deed ? 
Then ſhe ; This inſult from no God I found, 465 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound! z 

Behold the deed of haughty Diomed! 

Twas in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 

The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage ; 

But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 470 

Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear, 

And ſhare thoſe griefs inferiour pow'rs muſt ſhare : 


. 449. Low at his knee ſhe begg d.] All the former Engliſh 
tranilators make it, ſbe fell au ber knees, an overſight occafioned by 
the want of a competent knowledge in antiquities (without which 
no man can tolerably underſtand this author), For the cuſtom of 


praying on the knees was unknown to the Greeks, and in uſe only 
among the Hebrews, 
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Unnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 4 
And men with woes afflict the Gods again. 

The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 475 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons imprifon'd roar'd in vain ;. 


Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: 

Perhaps had periſh'd ! had not Hermes“ care 

Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper air. 480 
Great Juno's ſelf has borne her weight of pain, 

Th imperial partner of the heav'nly reignz 
Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 

And filPd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 

Ev'n hell's grim King Aleides“ power confeſt, 485; 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt; 


5. 472, And ſhare thoſe priefs inferior pow*rs muft ow The + 
word inferiour is added by. the tranſlator, to open the diſtinction 
Homer makes between the Divinity itſelf, which he repreſents im- 
pafſible, and the ſubordinate celeſtial beings or ſpirits. 

. 475. The mighty Mars, &c.] Homer in theſe fables, as upon 
many other occafions, makes a great ſhow of his theological learn-- 
ing, which was the manner of all the Greeks who had travelled into 
Egypt. Thoſe who would fee theſe allegortes explamed at large, 
may conſult Euſtathius on this place. Virgil ſpeaks much in the 


fame frgure, hen he deſeribes the happy peace with which Auguſtus 
had bleſt the world: | 


0 \ 


— — - Hr impius this 
Sie va ſeaens ſuper arma, & centum vinctus arms. 
Poft tergum nodis, fremit borridas ore cruento. 


V. 479. Perbaps bad periſh'd.,] Some of Homer's cenſurers hive» 
interred from this paſſage, that the poet repreſents his Gods ſabje&:/ 
to death when nothing but great miſery is here deſcribed. It is a + 
common way of ſpeech to uſe perdition and deſtructios for misfortune x - 
the linguage of ſcripture calls eternal puniſkmeat periſhing - everlaſt-- 
ingly. There is a remarkable pafſage to this purpoſe in Tacitus, An. 
vi. which very livelily repreſents the miſerable ſtate of a diſtracted 
tyrant? it is the beginning of a Letter from Tiberius to the Senate: 
Quid ſcribam wibis, P. C. aut quemodo ſcribam, aul quid omnius no 


C e Port Dil s Deaque pajus perdant guam perice guatidie. 
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To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead; 
Where Pzon, ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 
Aſſuag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound. 490 
Raſh, impious man ! to ſtain the bleſt abodes, 
And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods ! 

But thou (tho? Pallas urg'd thy frantic deed) 
Whoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends ; 496 
From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 
No infant on his knees ſhall call him Sire. 
Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, 
To ftretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 500 


. 498. No infant on bis knees 2 call bim ſire.] This is Homer's 
manner of foretelling that he ſhall periſh unfortunately in battle, 
which is infinitely a more artful way of conveying that thought 
than by a direct expreſſion. He does not ſimply ſay, he ſhall never 
return from the war, but intimates as much by deſcribing the loſs of 
the moſt ſenſible and affecting pleaſure that a warriour can receive 
at his return. Of the like nature is the prophecy at the end of this 
ſpeech of the hero's death, by repreſenting it in a dream of his wife's. 
There are many fine ſtrokes of this kind in the prophetical parts of 
the Old Teſtament. Nothing is more natural than Dione's forming 
theſe images of revenge upon Diomed, the hope of which vengeance 
was ſo proper a topick of conſolation to Venus, 

. 500. Toftretch thee pale, &c.] Virgil has taken notice of this 
threatning denunciation of vengeance, though fulfilled in a different 
manner, where Diomed in his anſwer to the Embaſſador of K. La- 
Enus enumerates his misfortunes, and imputs the caufe of them to 
this impious attempt upon Venus. neid. lib. xi. 


Irvidifſe Deos fatriis ut redditus eris 

Conjugium optatum & pulchram Calydona viderem ? 
Nunc etiam borrilili viſu pertenta ſequuntur : 

Et ſccii amiſſi petierunt Aquora pennis : 

_ Fluminibuſque, vagantur aves ¶ beu dira meorum 
Sepplicia! ) & ſcopulos lacrymoſis wecibus implent. 
Hac aded ex il'o mibi jam ſperanda fuerunt 
Tempore, cùm ferro eceleflia corpora demens 
Appetii, & Veneris wielavi walnere dextran 
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Thy diſtant wife, Egiale the fair, 
Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 
Shall rouſe thy ſlaves, and her loſt Lord deplore, 
The brave, the great, the glorious now no more!. 
This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus' wounded palm 505g 
The ſacred Ichor, and infus'd the balm. 
Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 2 
And thus to jove began the blue-ey d maid. 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove! to tell 
How this miſchance the Cyprian Queen befell. . 510 
As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 
The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 
Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, . 
To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy; | 
The claſping Zone, with golden buckles bound, 515 
Raz'd her foft hand with this lamented wound, 
The Sire of Gods and men ſuperiour ſmil'd; 
And, calling Venus, thus addreſt his child. 


/ 


V. 510, Thy diſtant wife.) The Poet ſeems here to compliment 
the fair ſex at the expence of truth, by concealing the character of 
Eziale, whom he has deſcribed with the diſpoſition. of a faithful 
wife ; though the hiſtory of thoſe, times repreſants her as an 
abandoned proſtitute, who gave up her own perſon and her huſband's.. 
crown to her lover. So that Diomed at. hig return from Troy, 
when he expected to be received with all the tenderneſs of a loving 
ſpouſe, found his bed and throne poſſeſſed by an adulterer, was 
forced to fly his country, and ſeek refuge agd ſubſiſtance in foreign 
lands. Thus the.offended Goddeſs executed her vengeance by the 
proper effects of her own power, by involving the hero in a ſeries - 
cf misfortunes proceeding from the incontinence of his wife. 

V. 517. The Sire of God and men. ſepericur ſmil'd. ] One may. 
obierve the decorum and decency our author conſtantly preſerves on 
this occaſion; Jupiter only ſmiles, the other Gods laugh out. That 
Homer was no enemy to mirth may appeas-from- ſevcral places of 
his poem; which fo ſerious as it is, is interſperſed with many 
gaieties, indeed more than he has been followed in by the ſucceed- 
ing Epic Poets, Milton, whe was perhaps fonder of him than the 
reſt, has given moſt into the ludicrous z of which his Paradiſe of 
Foals in the third book, and his Jelling Angeli in the fixth, are 
extraordinary inſtances, Upon the. confuſion of Babel, be ſays. 
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Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars; „ 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms, 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 

Thus they in heav'n : while on the plain below - 
The fierce 'T'ydides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his Ways 525 
And fearleſs dar'd the threatning God of day ; 
Already in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, | 
Tho? ſcreen'd behind Apollo's mighty ſhield, 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the chief he ſtrook; 
His blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſnook: 539 
He try'd the fourth : when breaking from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 


there was great Javghter in heaven : as Homer calls the laughter of 
the Gods in the firſt book deb ge vi Ne, an inextingu;hable laugh : 
but the ſcripture might perhaps embolden the Engliſh Poet, which 
ſays, The Lord ſhall laugh them to ſcorn, and the like, Plato is very 
angry at Homer for making the Deities laugh, as a high indecency 
and offence to gravity, He ſays the Gods in our author repreſent 
magiſtrates and perſons in authority, and are defigned as examples 
to ſuch : on this ſuppoſition, he blames him for propofing im- 
moderate laughter as a thing decent in great men, I forgot to take 
notice in its proper place, that the epithet e is not to 
be taken literally for diſſolute or ceaſeleſs mirth, but was only a 
phraſe of that time to ſignify chearfuinets and ſeaſonable gaiety; in 
the ſame manner as we may now ſay, /o die with laughter, without be- 
ing underſtood to be in danger of dying with it. The place, time, 
and occaſion, were all agreeable ro mirth: it was at a banquet; and 
Plato himſelf relates ſeveral things that paſt at the banquet of Aga- 
thon, which had not been either decent or rational at any other ſea- 
fon. The ſame may be ſaid of the preſent paſſage: raillery could 
never be more natural than when two of the femaje fex had an op- 
portanity of triumphing over another whom they hated. Homer 
makes Wiſdom herſelf not able, even in the preſence of Fupiter, to 
reſiſt the temptation, She breaks into a ludicrous ſpeech, and the 
fapreme being himſelf vouchſates a ſmile at it. But this (as 
Euſtathius remarks) is not introduced without judgment and pre- 
caution. For we ſee he makes Minerva firſt beg Jupiter's permiſſion 
for this piece of freedom, Permit thy daughter gracious Joue; in 
Which he aſks the reader's leave to — — * narration with this 
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O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wiſe, and ſee 


How vaſt the diff rence of the Gods and thee ; 


Diſtance immenſe ! between the pow'rs that ſhine 535 


Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 


And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 
A ſhort- liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. _ 

So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. 549 
Then Phcebus bore the chief of Venus' race | 
To Troy's high fanc, and to his holy place; 
Latona there and Phœbe heal'd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of the filver bow _ 
A phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow 


. 540. He dreads bis fury, and ſome fleps retires. ] Diomed ſtill 
maintains his intrepid character; he retires but a ſtep or two even 
from Apollo. The conduct of Homer is remarkably jaſt and 
rational here, He gives Diomed no ſort of advantage over Apollo, 
becauſe he would not feign what was intirely incredible, and what 
no allegory could juſtify, He wounds Venus and Mars, as it is 
morally poſſible to overcome the irregular paſſions which are repre- 
ſented by thoſe Deities. But it is impoſſible to vanquiſh Apollo, in 
whatſoever capacity he is conſidered, either as the Sun, or as Deſtiny : 
one may ſhoot at the ſun, but not hurt him; and one may firive 
againſt deſtiny, but not ſurmount it. Euſtatbius. 

Y. 546. A pbantom rais d.] The fiction of a God's placing - 
phantom inſtead of the hero, to delude the enemy and continue the 
engagement, means no more than that the enemy thought he was 
in the battle. This is the language of poetry, which prefers a mar- 
vellous fiction to a plain and fimple truth, the recital whereof would 
be cold and unaffecting. Thus Minerva's guiding a javelin, ſigni ies 
only that it was thrown with art and dexterity; Mars taking upon 
him the ſhape of Acamas, that the courage of Acamas incited him 
todo ſo; and in like manner of the reſt. The preſent paſſage is 
copied by Virgil in the tenth /Eneid, where the ſpectre of AEneas 
is raiſed by Juno ot the Air, as it is here by Apollo or the Sun; both 
equally proper to be employed in ferming an apparition, Whoever 
will compare the two authors on this ſubject, will obſerve with what 
admirable art, and what exquiſite ornaments, the latter has impro- 
ved and beautified his original. Scaliger in comparing theſe places, 
has abſurdly ceaſured the phantom of Homer for its inactivity; 
whereas it was only formed to repreſent the hero lying on the ground, 
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With great Eneas; ſuch the form he bore, 
And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag'd, 
And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſhielès engag'd. 
Meantime on Ilion's tow'r Apollo ſtood, 551 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging God. 

Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty fall; 


Who bath'ſt in blood, and ſliak'ſt the embattl'd wall, 
Riſe in thy wrath ! to hell's abhorr'd abodes 555 


Diſpatch yon' Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 

Firſt roſy Venus felt his brutal rage; 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage: 

The wretch would brave high heav'n's immortal Sire, 

His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 560 
The God of battle iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train; 

In form like Acamas, the IThracian guide, 

Enrag'd, to Troy's fetiring chiefs he cry'd : 
How long, ye ſons of Priam ! wall ye fly, 565 

And unreveng'd ſee Priam's people die? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall the foe deſtroy, 

And ftretch the ſlaughter to the gates of Troy? 

Lo brave Eneas ſinks beneath 78 wound, 

Not godlike Hector more in arms renown'd: 570 

Haſte all, and take the gen'rous warriour's part: 

He ſaid; new courage · ſwell'd each hero's heart. 

Sarpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, 

And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd, 
Say, Chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, 575 


Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 


without any appearanee of life or motion. Spencer in the eighth 
canto of the third bock ſeems to have improved this imagination, 
in the creation of his falſe Florimel, who performs all the functions 
of life, and gives occaſion for many adventures, 

5. 575. The ſerch of Surpedon 1% Hetior,) It will be bard to 
find a fpeech more warm and ſpirited than this of Sarpedon, or 


And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends, . 580 
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That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 
Troy's facred-walls, nor need a foreign hand ? 
Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 


Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 1 

Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage, 

Far diftant hence I held my wide command, 

Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, | 

With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals) bleſt, 585 

A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt ; | 

With thoſe I left whatever dear could be ; 

Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 

Yet firſt in fight my Lycian bands I chear, 

And long to meet this mighty man ye fear ; 590 

While Hector idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 

Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 

Haſte, warriour, haſte ! preſerve thy threaten'd ſtate ; 

Or one vaſt burſt of all- involving fate ; 

Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 595 

Sons, fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey, | 

Rouſe all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight ;. 

Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 

With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe; 

Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes, 600 
Stung to the heart the gen'rous HeQor hears, 

But juſt reproof with decent ſilence bears. 


which comprehends ſo much in ſo few words. Nothing could be 
more artfully thaught upon to pique Hector, who was ſo jealous of 
his country's glory, than to tell him he had formerly conceived too 
great a notion of the Trojan valour; and to-exalt the. auxiliaries 
above his countrymen. The deſcription Sarpedon gives of the little 
concern or intereſt himſelf had in the war, in oppoſition to the neceſ- 
fity and imminent danger of the Trojans,” greatly ſtrengthens this 
preference, and lays the charge very home upon their honour. In 
the latter part, which preſcribes Hector his duty, there is a particu- 
lar reprimand, in telling him bow much it behoves him to animate 
and encourage the auxiliaries; for this is to ſay in other words, you 
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From his proud car the Prince i impetuous ſprings, | 
On earth he leaps ; his brazen armour rings. - 
Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 6og 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
They turn, they ſtand, the Greeks their fury dare, 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war. 
As when, on Ceres” ſacred floor, the ſwain 611 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 
And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 
Aſcends in clouds from off. the heapy corn ; 
The grey duſt, riſing with collected winds, 
Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds : 
So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 
From trampling ſteeds, and thund'ring charioteers ; 
'The duſcy clouds from labour'd earth ariſe; 
And roll in ſmoking volumes to the ſkies, 
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620 
Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 
And adds new horrours to the darken'd field: 
Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 
In Troy's defence, Apollo's heav'nly will: 
Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 


Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires. 
And now the God, from forth his ſacred fane, 
Produc'd Æneas to the ſhouting train; 

Alive, unharm'd, with all his Peers around, 
Ere@ he ſtood, and vig'rous from his wound: 630 
Enquiries none they made; the dreadful day 

No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 

ſhould exhort them, and they are forced on the comtrary to exhort 


OU. 

v. 621. Ceres ſacred floor. Homer calls the threſhing-floor 

_ facred (lays Euſtathius) not only as it was conſecrated to Ceres, 
but in regard of its 1 uſe and advantage e human Kind : in 


625 
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Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, 

Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
Stern Diomed with either Ajax. ſtood, 635 

And great Ulyſſes, bath'd in hoſtile, blood. ; 

Embodied clole, the lab'ring. Grecian train 

The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain. 

Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 

Serenely dreadful, and as ſix' d as fate. 640 

So when th' embatiPd. clouds in dark array, 

Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay; 

When now tie North his boiſt'rous rage has ſpent, 

And peaceful ſleeps the liquid element: 

The low-hung vapours, motionleſs and ſtill, 645 

Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill; 


which ſenſe alſo he frequently gives the ſame epithet to cities, &c. 
This ſimile is of an exquiſite beauty. 

. 641. So goben th embatt!'d clouds.] This ſimile contains as 
proper a compariſon, and as fine a picture of nature as any in 
Homer: however it is to be feated the beauty and propriety ef it 
will not be very obvious to many readers, becauſe it is the deſcrip- 
tion of a natural appearance which they have not had an opportunity 
to remark, and which can be obſerved only in a mountainous country, 
It happens frequently in very calm weather, that the atmoſphere is 
charged with thick vapours, whoſe gravity is ſuch that they neither 
riſe nor fall, but remain poized in the air at a certain height, where 
they continue frequently for ſeveral days together. In a plain country 
chis occaſions no other viſible appearance but of an uniform clouded 
{ky ; but in a billy region theſe vapours are to be ſeen covering the 
tops, and ftretched along the ſides of the mountains; the clouded 
paris above, being terminated and diſtinguiſhed from the clear parts 
below, by a ſtrait line running parallel to the horizon, as far as the 
mountains extend, The whole compaſs of nature cannot afford a 
nobler and more exact repreſention of a numerous army, drawn 
up in line of battle, and expecting the charge. The long extended 

even front, the - cloſeneſs of the ranks, the firmneſs, order and 
filence of the whole, are all drawn with great reſemblance in this 
one compariſon, The Poet adds, that this appearance is while . 
Boreas and the other boiſterous winds, which diſperſe and break the 
clouds, are laid aſleep. This is as exact as it is poetical: for when 
the winds ariſe, this regular order is ſoon diſſolved. This circum- 
ſtance is added to the deſcription, as an ominous anticipation of 


the flight and diſſipation of the Greeks, which ſoon enſued when 
Mars and Hector broke in upon them, 
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Till the mafs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 
Diſpers'd and broken thro? the ruffled ſkies. 

Nor was the Gen'ral wanting to his train, 
From troop to troop he toils thro? all the plain. 650 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 
Your brave aſſociates, and yourſelves revere! 
Let glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire ! 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 655 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 

Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 
To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Deicoon's chance : 
ZEneas? friend, and in his native place 661 
Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race: 
Long had he fought the foremoſt in the field, 
But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield : 
His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, 665 
Thro' his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way; 


. 651. Ye Greeks, be men! Se.] If Homer in the longer 
ſpeeches of the Iliad, ſays all that could be ſaid by eloquence, in 
the thorter he ſays all that can be ſaid with judgement, What- 
ever ſome few modern Criticks have thought, it will be found upon 
due reflection, that the length or brevity of his ſpeeches is de- 
termined as the occaſions either allow leiſure or demand hafte. This 
conciſe oration of Agamemnon is a maſter-piece in the Laconic way, 
The exigence required he ſhould ſay ſomething very powerful, and 
no time was to be left, He therefore warms the brave and the 
timorous by one and the ſame exhortation, which at once moves by 
the love of glory, and the fear of death. It is ſhort and full, like 
that of the brave Scotch General under Guſtavus, who upon fight 
of the enemy, ſaid only this; See ye theſe lads ? Either fell ti em, or 
they"ll fell you. 

V. 652. Your brave aſſociates and c renere.] This noble 
exhortation of Agamemnon is correſpondent to the wiſe ſcheme of 
Neſtor in the ſecond book: where he adviſed to rank the ſoldiers of 
the ſame nation together, that being known to each other, all might 
be incited either by a generous emulation or decent ſhame, Sponda- 
nus. | 
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The grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſoul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 

Then fierce Ænees brandiſhing his blade, 
In duſt Orſilochus and Crethon laid, 
Whoſe fire Diocleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well built Pherz held his lofty ſeat : 
Sprung from Alpheüs' plenteous ftream ! that yields 
Encreaſe of harveſts to the Pylian fields. | 
He got Orſilochus, Diöcleus he, 6-5 


— 


670 


And theſe deſcended in the third degree. 


Too early expert in the martial toil, 

In ſable ſhips they left their native ſoil, 

T' avenge Atrides : now, untimely ſlain, 

They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 680 
So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood 

In deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 

Ruſh fearleſs to the plains, and uncontroll'd 
Depopulate the ſtalls and waſte the fold; 

Till pierc'd at diftance from their native den, O 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men, 
Proftrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 

Like mountain Firs, as tall and ftraight as they. 
Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, 

Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies; 690 


v. 691. Mars urg'd him on.] This is another inſtance of what 
has been in general obſerved in the diſcourſe on the battles of Ho- 
mer, his artful manner of making us meaſure one hero by another. 
We have here an exact ſcale of the valour-of /Eneas and of Mene- 
laus; how much the former outweighs the latter, appears by what 
is ſaid of Mars in theſe hnes, and by the neceflity of Antilochus's - 
aſſiſting Menelaus: as afterwards what overbalance that aſſiſtance 
gave him, by /Eneas's retreating from them both. How very 
nincely are theſe degrees marked on either hand? This knowledge 
of the difference which nature itſelf ſets between one man and ano- 
ther, makes our author neither bJame theſe two herces, for going 
againſt one, who was ſuperiour to each of them in ſtrength; nor 
that one, tor retiring from both, when their conjunction made them 
an overmatch to him. There is great judgment in all this. 
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Mars urg'd him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 

The God but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 

He thus advancing, Neſtor's valiant ſon 

Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own; 

Struck with the thought, ſhould . Helen's lord be 
n 695 

And all his country's glorious labours vain. 

Already met, the threat'ning heroes ſtand; 

The ſpears already tremble in their hand: 

In ruſh'd Antilochus, his-aid to bring, 

And fall or conquer by the Spartan King, 700 

'Theie ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his courſe, 

Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 

The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew, 

Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 

Firſt Pylæmenes, great in battle, bled, 705 
Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led. RB 
Atrides mark'd him where ſublime he ſtood ; 8 
Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. 3 
The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 
His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night: 910 
A broken rock by Neſtor's ſon was thrown z 
His bended arm recciv'd the falling ftone, 

From his numb'd hand the iv'ry- ſtudded reins, 
Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains: 
Meanwhile his temples feel a deadly wound; 

He groans in death, and pond'rous ſinks to groun 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 
The head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air, = 
Till trampled flat beneath the courſer's feet: 3 PP" 
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The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 


. 696. And all his country's glorious labours vain.) For (as A- 
gamemnon ſaid in the fourth book upon Menelaus's being wounded) 
if he were ſlain, the war would be at an end, and the Greeks think i 
only of returning to their country, Spondanus. ; 
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Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the view 
pours on the Greeks; the Trojan troops purſue: 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 
And brings along the Furies of the ſkies. 725 


Mars, ſtern deſtroyer! and Bellona dread, 

= Flame in the front, and thunder at their head: 

= This ſwells the tumult and the rage of fight; 

That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light. 

Were Hector march'd, the God of battles ſhin'd, 730 

Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag*d behind. 
Tydides paus'd amidſt his full career; 

Then firſt the Hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 

= As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot foiſakes, 

And wide thro' fens an unknown journey takes; 735 

If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 

And foam impervious croſs the wand'rer's way, 

= Confus'd he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 

= Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt, 

Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands”; 740 

He ſtay'd, and turning, thus addre{s'd his bands. 
No wonder, Greeks ! that all to Hector yield, 

Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field; 

His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears : 

Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears ! 

Retire then warriours but ſedate and flow; 

Retire, but with your faces to the foe, 

ruſt not too much your unavailing might; 

Aris not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 


745 


5 V. 726. Mars, flern diſtroyer, c.] There is a great nobleneſs 
n this paſſage, With what pomp is Hector introduced into the bat- 
ee, where Mars and Bellona are his attendants? The retreat of 
D:med is no leſs beautiful; Minerva had removed the miſt from 
eos eyes, and he immediately diſcovers Mars aſſiſting Hector. His 
gr priſe on this occaſion is finely imaged by that of the traveller on 
3 ſudden fight. of the river, 
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Now near the Greeks, the black battalions drew; 
And firit two Leaders valiant Hector flew ; 751 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 

In ev'ry art of glorious war renown'd ; 

In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 

And fought united, and united dy'd. 755 
Struck at the fight, the mighty Ajax glows 


. 
— 
With thirſt of vengeance, and aſſaults the foes. ] 
His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, g 
Thro' Amphius' belt and heaving belly went: I 
Amphius Apzſus' happy ſoil poſſeſs'd, 760 * 
With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd; U 
But Fate reſiſtleſs from his country led B 
The Chief, to periſh at his people's head. V 
Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, S! 
And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu' ring Ajax ſprung; 765 Bi 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd ; Pi 
A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd ; 1. 
Beneath one foot the yet- warm corpſe he preſt, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt: 7. 
He could no more; the ſhow' ring darts deny d | 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. W. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, Th 
With briſtling lances, and compacted ſhields ; Fal 
Till in the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 1 
Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. y7; „ 
While thus they ſtrive, Tlepolemus the great, = rei 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate, — 


Burns with deſire Sarpedon's ſtrength to prove; . 
Aleides' offspring meets the ſon of Jove, 

Sheath'd in bright arms each adverſe Chief came on, 789 
Jove's great deſcendant, and his greater ſon. 
Prepar'd for combat, e'er the lance he toſt, 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaſt. 
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What brings this Lycian Counſellor ſo far, 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 785 
Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud-compelling Jove. 
How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of race divine, 
How vaſt the diff*rence of their deeds and thine ? 
Jove got ſuch Heroes as my Sire, whoſe Soul 790 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. - 
Troy felt his arm, and yon' proud ramparts ſtand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand: 
With fix ſmall ſhips, and but a ſlender train, 
He left the town a wide deſerted plain. 795 
= But what art thou? who deedleſs look'ſt around, 
= While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground: 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 
Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs go! $800 
I make this preſent to the ſhades below. 

The ſon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 

Thus haughty ſpoke. The Lycian King reply'd. 

Thy Sire, O Prince! o'erturn'd the Trojan ſtate, 
Whoſe perjur'd-· Monarch well deſerv'd his fate; 80; 
Thoſe heav'nly ſteeds the Hero ſought ſo far, 

Falſe he detain'd, the juſt reward of war. 


v. 784. What brings this Lycian Connſellor ſp ſur.] There is a 
particular Sarcaſm in Tlepolemus's oalling Sarpedon in this place 
Auxivy BAU, Lycian Counſellor, one better ſkilled in oratory 
than war; as he was the Governor of a people who had long been in 
peace, and probably (if we may gueſs from his character in Homer) 
remarkable for his ſpeeches, This is rightly obſerved by Sponda- 

us, though not taken notice of by M. Dac'er. 

V. 792. Troy felt his arm.] He alludes to the hiſtory of the firſt 
deftruQtion of Troy by Hercules, occaſioned by Laomedon's refuſing 
hat hero the horſes, which were the reward. promiſed him for the 
elivery of his daughter Heſione. 
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» Now meet thy fate, and by Sarpedon lain, 


But Jove was preſent, and forbade the death. 
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Nor ſo content, the gen'rous Chief defy'd, 

With baſe reproaches and unmanly pride. 

But you, unworthy the high race you boaft, $10 
Shall raiſe my glory when thy own 1s loſt: 


Add one more ghoſt to Pluto's gloomy reign, 

He ſaid: both jav'lins at an inſtant flew; 
Both ſtruek, both wounded, but Sarpedon's flew : 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, 816 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood; 
The ſoul diſdainful ſeeks the caves of night, 
And his ſeal'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 

Vet not in vain Tlepolemus, was thrown 820 
Thy angry lance; which piereing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the chief of breath; 


Borne from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 

The wounded Hero dragg'd the lance along. 825 
(His friends, each buſy'd in his ſev'ral part, 

Thro' haſte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 

The Greeks with ſlain Tlepolemus retir' d; 

Whoſe fall Ulyſſes view'd, with fury fir d; 

Doubtful if Jove's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 830 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

But heav'n and fate the firſt deſign withſtand, 

Nor this great death muſt grace Ulyſſes? hand. 

Minerva drives him on the Lycian train; 
Alaſtor, Cromius, Halius, ſtrow'd the plain, 833 


y: 809. With baſe rebroaches and unmamy pride.] Methinks theſe 
words xax& , Dr wu9e, include the chief fling of Sarpedon's an- 
ſwer to Tlepolemus, which no Commentator that I remember has 
remarked, He tells him Laomedoh deſerved his misfortune, not 
only for his perfidy, but for injuring a brave man with unmaniy 
and ſcandalous reproaches ; alluding to thoſe which Tlepolemus bad 
juſt before caſt upon him, 
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Alcander, Prytanis, Noëmon fell: 

And numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell; 

But Hector ſaw ; and furious at the ſight, 

Ruſl'd terrible amidſt the ranks of fight. 

With joy Sarpedon view'd the wilh'd relief, 

And, faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the Chief. 
Oh ſuffer not the foe to bear away 2.1 

My helpleſs corpſe, an unaſſiſted prey; . 

If J, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, 

My much-lov'd conſort, and my native ſhore, 845 

Yet let me die in Ilion's ſacred wall; | 12 

Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my fall. 
He ſaid, nor Hector to the Chief replies, 

But ſhakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies; 


840 


v. 848. Nor He dor to the Chief replies.] Homer is in nothing 
more admirable than in the excellent uie he makes of the ſilence of 
the perſons he introduces. It would be endleſs to collect all the in- 
ances of this truth throughout his poem; yet I cannot but put to- 
gether thoſe that have already occurred in the courſe of this work, 
and leave to the reader the pleaſure of obſerving it in what remains. 
The filence of the two Heralds, when they were to take Brifeis from 
Achilles, in 4ib. i. of which ſee ate, p. 51, In the third book, 
when Iris tells Helen the two rivals were to fight in her quarrel, and 
that all Troy were ftanding ſpectators; that guilty Princeſs makes 
no anſwer, but caſts a veil over her face and drops a tear; and when 


| ſhe comes juſt after into the preſence of Priam, ſhe ſpeaks not, till 


after he has in a particular manner encouraged and commanded her. 
Paris and Menelaus being juſt upon the point to encounter, the lat- 
ter declares his wiſhes and hopes of conqueſt to Heaven ; the former 
being engaged in an unjuſt cauſe, ſays not a word, In the fourth 
book, when Jupiter has expreſſed his deſire to favour Troy, June 
declaims againft him, but the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, though much con- 
cerned, holds her peace. When Agamemnon too raſhly proves Dio- 
med, that hero remains ſilent, and in the true character of a rough 
warriour, leaves it to his aCtions to ſpeak for him, In the preſent 
book, when Sarpedon has reproached Hector in an open and gene- 
rous manner, Hector preſerving the ſame warlike character, returns 
no anſwer, but immediately haſtens to the buſineſs of the field ; as 
he alſo does in this place, where he inſtantly brings off Sarpedon, 
without ſo much as telling him he will endeavour his reſcue, Chap- 
man was not ſenſible of the beauty of this, when he imagined Hece 
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Swift as a whirlwind, drives the ſcatt'ring foes; 850 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, 

His mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite Chief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his ſinewy thigh. 855 
'The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwam the ſhades of night ; 
But Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle breath, 
| Recall'd his ſpirit from the gates of death, | 

The gen'rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 860 
Tho' Mars and Hector thunder in their face; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight, 


tor's ſilence here proceeded from the pique he had conceived at Sar- 
pedon for his late reproof of him, That tranſlator has not ſcrupled 
to inſert this opinion of his in a groundleſs interpolation altogether 
foreign to the author, But indeed it is a liberty he frequently takes, 
to draw any paſſage to ſome new, far-fetched conceit of his own in- 
vention; infomuch, that very often before he tranſlates any ſpeech, 
to the ſenſe or defign of which he gives ſome fanciful turn of h.s 
own, he prepares it by ſeveral additional lines purpoſely to prepoſſeſs 
the reader of that meaning. Thoſe who will take the trouble may ſee 
examples of this in what he ſets before the ſpeeches of Hector, Pa- 
Tis, and Helena, in the ſixth book, and innumerable other places. 

. 858. But Boreas rifing freſh. Sarpedon's fainting at the 
extraction of the dart, and reviving by the free air, ſhews the great 
judgment of our author in theſe matters. - But how poetically has 
he told this truth, in raiſing the God Boreas to his hero's aſſiſtance, 
and making a little machine of but one line? This manner of re- 
preſenting common things in figure and perſon, was perhaps the 
effect of Homer's ZEgyptian education. 

V. 860. The gen'rous Greeks, Sc.] This flow and orderly retreat 
of the Greeks, with their front conſtantly turned to the enemy, is 
a fine encomium both of their courage and diſcipline. This manner 
of retreat was in uſe among the ancient Lacedæmonians, as were 
many other martial cuſtoms deſcribed by Homer. This practice tcok 
its riſe among that brave people, from the apprehenſions of being 
Nain with a wound received in their backs, Such a misfortune was 
not only attended with the higheſt infamy, but they had found a 
way to puniſh ther who ſuffered thus even after their death, by de- 
nying them (as Euſtathius injorms us) the rites of burial, 
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Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hector's hand 
Stretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand ? 863 
Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the renown'd 
For manag'd ſteeds, and Trechus preſs'd the ground 
Next Oenomaus, and Oenops' offspring dy'd ;- | 
Oreſbius laſt fell groaning at their fide: 
Oreſbius, in his painted mitre gay, $-0 
In fat Bœotia held his wealthy ſway, 
Where lakes ſurround low Hyle's watry plain; 
A Prince and People ſtudious of their gain. 

'The carnage Juno from the ſkies ſurvey'd. 
And touch'd with grief beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Oh fight accurſt! Shall faithlels Troy prevail, 876 
And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 
'How vain the word to Menelaüs giv'n ect 1 
By Jove's great daughter and the Queen of Heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhould fall; 880 
If warring Gods for ever guard the wall? 
Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes: 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe ! 

She ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the war: 
And now Heav'n's Empreſs calls her blazing car. 88; 

v. 864. Who firſt, who laft, by Mars and Hefor's hand 3 

Streteb'd in their blood, lay guſping on the ſand 9] 

This manner of breaking into an interrogation, amidſt the deſcrip. 
tion of a battle, is what ſerves very much to awaken the reader. Ir 
is here an invocation to the muſe that prepares us for ſomethinz un- 
common; and the Muſe is ſuppoſed immediately to anſwer, Teu- 
thras the great, &c. Virgil, I think, has improved the ſtrength of 


this figure by addreffing the apoſtrophe to the perſon whoſe exploits 
he is celebrating, as to Camilla in the eleventh book, | 


Quem telo primum, quem peſtremum, aſpera virgo, 
Dejicis? aut quot humt morient ia corpora fundis ? 

J. 88 5. And new Heav'n's Empreſs calls her blazing car, Sc. J 
Homer ſeems never more delighted than when he has ſome occaſion ct 
diſplaying his {kill in mechanicks. The detail he gives us of this 
chariot is a beautiful example of it, where he takes occaſion to 
deicribe every different part with a happineſs rarely to be found in 
dz{criptions of th.s.nature, 
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At her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 

Rich with immortal gold their trappings ſhine. 

Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung, 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 890 

Of ſounding braſs ; the poliſh'd axle ſteel. 

Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame; 

The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the Heav'us produce: and round the gold 

Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 895 

The boſly naves of ſolid filver ſhone ; 

Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne : 

The car, behind, an arching figure bore z 

The bending concave ſorm'd an arch before. | 

Silver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, 900 

And golden reins the immortal courſers hold, 

Herſelf, impatient, to the ready car 

The courſers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 
Pallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, | 

Wich flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 905 


Y. 904. Pallas diſrobes.] This fiction of Pallas arraying herſelf 
with the arms of Jupiter, finely intimates (ſays Euſtathius) that 
ſhe is nothing elſe but the wiſdom of the Almighty. The ſame 
author tells us, that the ancients marked this place with a tar, to 
diſtinguiſh it as one of thoſe that were perfectly admirable. Indeed 
there is a greatneſs and ſublimity in the whole paſſage, which is 
aſtoniſhing, and ſuperior to any imagination but that of Homer ; 
nor is th-re any that might better give occaſion for that celebrated 
ſaying, That Le evas the only man who bad ſeen the forms of the Gods, 
er the only man who bad n them. With what nobleneſs he 
deſcribes the chariot of [uno, the armour of Minerva, the /Egis' 
af Jupiter, filled with the figures of Horrour, Aﬀeight, Diſcord, 
and all the terrours of war, the effects of his wrath againſt men; 
and that ſpear with which his power and wiſdom overturns who!e 
armies, and humbles the pride of the Kings who offend him ? But 
Ve ſhall not wonder at the unuſual majeſty of all theſe ideas, if we 
conſider that they 'have a near reſemblance to ſome deſcriptions of 
the ſame kind in the ſacred writings, where the Almighty is repre- 
ſented armed with terrour, and deſcending in majeſty to be avenged 
on his enemies : the chariot, the bow, and the ſhield of God, are 
expreſſions frequent in the Pſalms, | 
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(The labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) { 
Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 

Now heav'n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt; 
Jove's cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt; | 
Deck'd in fad triumph for the mournful field, 910: 
O'er her broad ſhoulders hangs his horrid ſhield, _ 
Dire, black, tremendous ! Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: | 
Here all the terrours of grim war appear, : 
Here rages Force, here trembles Flight and Fear, 915 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, © 
And the dice orb portentous Gorgan crown'd. 

The maſſy golden helm ſhe next aſſumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o'erſhading plumes; 

So vaſt, the broad circumference contains. 9203 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 


V. 913. A fringe of Serpents.] Our author does not particularly 
deſeribe this tringe of the ZEzis, as conſiſting of ſerpents; bus 
that it did ſo, may be learned from Herodotus in his fourth beci:, - 
« The Greeks (ſays he) borrowed the veſt and ſhield of Minerva 
from the Lybians, only w:th this difference, that the Lybian 
« ſhield was fringed with thongs of leather, the Grecian with 
ve ſerpents. And Virgil's deſcription of the ſame Ægis agrees 
with this, A. viii. V. 435. 


« /Egicaque Borriſeram, turbutæ Palladit arma, 
c“ Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque pelibant, 
«© Connexoſque anguens. | 


This note is taken from Spondanus, as is alſo Og'tby's on this place, 
but he has tranſlated the paſſage of Herodotus wrong, and made the 
Lybian ſhield have the ſerpents which were peculiar to the Grecian. ? 
By the.way I muſt obſerve, that Ogilby's notes are for the myit © 
part a tranſcription of Spondanus's. 8 N 

V. 920. So vaſt, the broad circumference contains A hundred armies.] 
The words in the original are ua, 70%twr ,,, 1 εενμ,j‚ 
which are capable of two meanings 3 either that this helmet f 
Jupiter was ſufficient to have covered the armies of an hundred 
cities, or that the armies of an hundred cities were engraved upon 
it, It is here tranſlated in ſuch a manner that it may be taken 
either way, though the Learned are moſt. inclined to the former: 
ſenſe, as that. idea is. greater and more extraordinary, indeed me- 


Mz. : 
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The Goddeſs thus th' imperial car aſcends ; 

Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, 

Pond'rous and huge; that when her fury burns, 

Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 925 
Swift at the ſcourge th' ethereal courſers fly, 

While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ſky. 

Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 

Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours; 


agreeable to Homer's bold manner, and not extravagant if we call in 
the allegory to our aſſiſtance, and imagine it (with M. Dacier) 
an alluſion to the providence of God that extends over all the 
univerſe. 

y. 928, Heav'n's gates ſtontane:us open.] This marvellous cir- 
cumſtance of the gates of heaven opening themſelves of their own 
accord to the diyinities that paſs through them, is copied by Milton, 
lib. v. 


— — — — — At the gate 
Of Heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſe}f-open'd wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ſov'reign Architect had fram'd. 


And again, in the ſeventh book, 


Heav'n open'd wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious found 
On golden hinges moving 


As the fiftion that the hours are the guards of thoſe gates, gave 
him the hint of that beautiful paſſage in the beginning of his ſixth, 


— — — — — The mon 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light, &c. 


This expreſſion of the gates of Heaven is in the Eaſtern manner, 
where they ſaid the gates of Heaven, or of Earth, for the entrance or 
extremities of Heaven or Earth ; a phraſe uſual in the ſcriptures, as 
is obſerved by Dacier. 

. 929. Heawn's golden gates kept by the winged hours.) By the 
Fours here are meant the ſeaſons ; and fo Hobbes tranſlates it, but 
ſpoils the ſenſe by what he adds, 


Tho” to the ſeaſons ſove the power gave 
Alone to judge of early and of late ; 


Which is utterly unintelligible, and nothing like Homer's thought, 
Natalis Comes explains it thus, lib. iv. c. 5. FHemerus libro quinto 
Vliadis nom ſolùm has, portas ceeli ſervare, ſed ttiam nubes inducere & 
ſeremim facere, cim libuerit; puippe cam apertum cœlum, ſerenum 


reninent pace, at clauſum, tectum nubibus, 
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Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 930 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 
Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, | | 
Or the dark barrier roll with eaſe.away. 
The ſounding hinges ring: on either fide | | 
The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with light, divide. 93 5 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkies 
Confus'd, Olympus* hundred heads ariſe ; 

Where far apart the Thund'rer fills his throne ; 

O'er all the Gods ſuperiour and alone. b | 
There with her ſnowy hand the Queen reſtrains 940 
The fiery ſteeds, and thus to Jove complains, 

O Sire! can no reſentment touch thy ſou! ? 
Can Mars rebel; and does no thunder roll ? 
What lawleſs rage on yon' forbidden plain? 
What raſh deſtruction! and what heroes ſlain ? 
Venus, and Phœbus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe, 
Mad, furious pow'r! whoſe unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no juſtice bind. | 
Say, mighty father! ſhall we ſcourge his pride, 
And drive from fight th' impetuous homicide ? 

To whom aſſenting, thus the Thund'rer ſaid: 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 

To tame the Monſter- god Minerva knows, 

And oſt' afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 

He ſaid; Saturnia, ardent to obey, 

Laſh'd her white ſteeds along th' aerial way. 
Swift down the ſteep of heav'n the chariot rolls, 
Between th' expanded earth and ſtarry poles. 


Y. 954+ To tare the Monſter. gad Minerva knows.) For it is only 
wiſaem that can maſter firength, It is worth while here to obſerve 
the conduct of Homer. He makes Minerva, and not Juno, to 
fight with Mars; becauſe a combat between Mars and Tuno could 
not be ſupported by any allegory to have authoriſed the fable: 


whereas the allegory of a battle between Mars and Minerva is very 
open and intelligible, Euftathius. 
- | 
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Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 969 | 

O' er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 

Throꝰ ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 

At ev'ry leap th' immortal courſers bound : | 

Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks di- 
vine. | 

Where filver Simois and Scamander join. 965 

There Juno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloos'd) 

Of air condens'd a vapour circumfus' d:: 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew 

On Simois' brink ambroſial herbage grew. 

Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 970 

Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along. 


y. 960. For as a ſhepherd, Sc.] Longinus citing theſe verſes 
as a noble inſtance of the ſublime, ipeaks to this effect: „In what 
« a wonderful manner does. Homer exalt his. Deities ; meafuring 
cc the leaps of their very horſes by the whole breadth of the 
« horizon ? Who is there that conſidering the magnificence of this 
& hyperbole, would not cry out with reaſon, That if theſe hea- 
« yenly ſteeds were to make a ſecond leap, the world would want 
c room for a third ?”” This puts me in mind of that paſſage in 
Heſſad's Theogony, where he deſcribes the height of the Heavens, by 
ſaying a ſmith's anvil would be nine days in falling from thence to- 
earth, | | 

* 977: Smooth as the ſailing doves.] This ſimile is intended to 
expreſs the lightneſs and ſmoothneſs of the motion of theſe God- 
deſſes. The doves to which Homer compares them, are ſaid by- 
the ancient ſcholiaſt to leave no impreſſion of their ſteps, The 
word B4Tyy in the original may be rendered aſcenderunt as well as 
inceſſerunt; ſo may imply (as M. Dacier tranſlates it) moving 
without touching the earth, which Milton finely calls ſmocrh- 
ſliding without flep, Virgil deſcribes the gliding of one of theſe. 
birds by an image parallel to that in this verſe; 


& Radit iter liquidum, celeres neqgue comme vet alas. 


This kind of movement was appropriated to the Gods by the 
Agyptians, as we ſee in Heliodorus, lib. iii, Homer might poſſibly 
have taken this notion from them, And Virgil in that paſſage 
where /Eneas diſcovers Venus by her gait, Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea, 
ſeems to allude to ſome manner of moving that-diſtinguiſhed divi- 
nities from mortals, This opinion is-likewiſe hinted at by him in 
the fiſth Æneid, where he ſo beautifully and briefly enumerates the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of a Deity, | 


" 
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The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian band % 


(A warlike circle) round Tydides ſtand : nts 
Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming. boars, the terrour of the wood. 975 


Heaven's Empreſs mingles with the mortal croud, 


And ſhouts, in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud : 


Stentor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, 

Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues. 
Inglorious Argives ! to your race a ſhame, 980 

And only men in figure and in name! l 
Once from the walls your tim'rous foes engag'd, 
While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd; 

Now ifluing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 
Now win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain. 985 
Fer ſpeech new fury to their hearts convey'd; _ 
While near Tydides ſtood th' Athenian maid ; 

The King beſide his panting ſteeds ſhe found, 
O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the ground: 

To cool his glowing wound he fat apart, 990 
(The wound inflicted by the Lycian dart) 


Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 


Beneath his pond'rous ſhield his finews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 


He eas'd ; and waſh'd the clotted gore away. 995 


— — — — Divina ſigna decoris, 

Ardenteſque notate ocules ; qui ſpiritus illi, 

Qui wultus, wociſque ſonus, wel greſſus eunti ! 
This paſſage likewiſe ſtrengthens what is ſaid in the notes on the 
firſt book, Y. 268. 

v. 978. Stentor the flrong, endu'd with brazen lungs.) There was 

a neceſſity for cryers whoſe voices were ſtronger than ordinary, in 
thoſe ancient times, before the uſe of trumpets was known in their 
armies. And that they were in eſteem afterwards, may be ſeen 
from Herodotus, where he takes notice that Darius had in his train 
an /Egyptian, whoſe voice was louder and ftronger than any man's 
of his age. There is a farther propriety in Homer's attributing this 


voice to juno; becauſe Juno is no other than the Air, and becauſe - 


the Air is the cauſe of Sound. Euſtathius, Spondanus, 
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The Goddeſs leaning o'er. the bending yoke, _ . 
Beſide his courſers, thus her ſilence broke. 

Degen'tate Prince! and not of Tydeus' kind, 

Whoſe little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 

Foremoſt he preſ'd in glorious toils to ſhare, looo 
And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbade the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go 
And feaſt, encircled by the Theban toe ; 

There brav'd, and vanquiſh'd, many a hardy Knight; 
Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 1005 
Thou too no ieſs haſt been my conſtant care; 

Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to war: 

But thee or fear deters, or ſloth detains ; 0 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 
The Chief thus anſwer'd mild. Immortal maid ! 1010 
I own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. 

Not fear, thou know'ſt, withholds me from the plains, 
Nor ſloth hath ſeiz'd me, but thy word reſtrains: 
From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Venus only found reſiſtance here. 1013 
Hence, Goddeſs! heedful of thy high commands, 
Loth I gave way, and warn'd our Argive bands : 

For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 

With ſlaughter red, and raging round the field. 

Then thus Minerva, Brave Tydides, hear! 1026 
Not Mars himſelf, nor ought immortal fear. 

Full on the God impel thy foaming horſe: 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 


y. 998. Degen rate Prince! Sc.] This ſpeech of Minerva te 
Diomed derives its whole force and efficacy from the offenſive com- 
pariſon ſhe makes between Tydeus and his ſon, Tydeus when he 
was ſingle in the city of his enemy, fought and overcame the The- 
bans, even though Minerva forbade him ; Diomed in the mie? of 
his army, and with enemies inferiour in number, declines the fgi, 


though Minerva commands him. Tydeus diſobeys ber, to engage 
in the battle; Diomed diſobeys her, to aviod engaging; and that 


too after he had upon many occaſions experienced the affiſtance of 
the Goddeſs, Madam Dacier ſhould have acknowledged this remais. 
to belong to Euſtathius, | 
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Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thaſe he flies, 
And ev'ry ſide of yav'ring combat ztries; 1025 
Large promife-makes,- and breaks the promiſe made; 
Now. gives the Grecians, now the Trojans. aid. 
She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 
Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer. 
The vig' rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends, 
Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends. 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load; 
So great a Hero, and ſo great a God. . 
She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe Jaſh'd with all ker force, 


251 


1030 


And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe : 


10 
But firſt, to hide her heav'nly viſage ſpread | oy 
Black Orcus' helmet o'er her radiant head, 

Juſt then gigantick Periphas lay ſlain, 
The ſtrongeſt warriour of th* Atolian train 5 
The God who ſlew him, leaves his proftrate prize 1040 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 


V. 1024. Raſh, furicus, blind, from theſe to thoſe be flies.) Minerva . 
in this place very well paints the manners of Mars, whoſe buſineſs 
was always to fortify the weaker ſide, in order to keep up the broil. 
I think the paſſage includes a fine allegory of the nature of dar. 
Mars is called inconflant, and a breaker of bis premiſes, becauſe the 
chance of war is wavering, and uncertain victory is perpetually 
changing ſides. This latent meaning of the Epithet a\xomperax- 
NNO, is taken notice of by Euſtathius. 

V. 1038 So great a gd The tranſlation has ventured to call a 
Goddeſs ſo; in imitation of the Greek, which uſes the word Oise 
promiſcuouſly for either gender. Some of the Latin Poets have not 
icrupled to do the ſame. Statius, Thebaid iv, (peaking of Diana. 

Ver caret umbra Deo. 


And Virgil, Aneid ji. where ZEneas is conducted by Venus thro? 
the dangers of the fire and the enemy. 


Deſcerde, ac ducente Deo, flammam inter & hoftes 
Expedior | 
. 1037. Black Orcus' helmet.) As every thing that goes into the 
dark. empire of Pluto, or Orcus, diſappears and is ſeen no more; the 
Greeks from thence borrowed this figurative expreſſion, t put on Plu- 


to's helmet, that is to ſay, to Become inviſible. Plato uſes this pro- 
verd in the tenth book of his Repubiick, and Ariſiophancs in Achar- 
aeg, Eflathias, * 0 


When ſhouting millions ſhake the thund'rin g field. 1055 


thoſe who are ſlaves to common opinion, to overlook or praiſe the 


in the room of it. 
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Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 
The daring Greek; the dreadful God of war ! 

Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 

From. Mars's arm th' enormous weapon fled : 1045 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance 

Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lance, 

Then threw the force of Tydeus' warlike fon; © 

The jav'lin hiſs'd ; the Goddeſs urg'd it on: 

Where the broad cincture girt his armour round, 1050 
It pierc'd the God: his groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent ſkin the warriour tugs again 

The ſmoking ſteel, Mars bellows with the pain : 
Loud, as the roar encount'ring armies yield, 


Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around ; 
And earth and heav*n rebellow to the ſound. 


As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 


. 1054. Loud as the roar encount ring armies yield, } This hyper- 
bole to expreſs the roaring of Mars, ſo ſtrong as it is, yet is not ex- 
travagant, It wants not a qualifying circumſtance or two ; the voice is 
not human, but that of a Deity; and the compariſon being taken from 
an army, renders it more natural with reſpect to the God of War, 
It is tefs daring to ſay, that a God could ſend forth a voice as loud as 
the ſhout of two armies, than that Camilla, a Latian nymph, could 
run ſo ſwiftly over the corn as not to bend an ear of it. Or, to al- 
ledye a nearer inſtance, that Polyphemus, a meer mortal, ſhook all 
the iſland of Sicily, and made the deepeſt caverns of Ætna roar with 
his cries, Yet Virgil generally eſcapes the cenſure of thoſe moderns 
who are ſhocked with the bold flights of Homer, It is uſual with 


ſame things in one, that they blame in another. They think to de- 
preciate Homer in extolling the judgment of Virgil, who never ſhow- 
ed it more than when he followed him in theſe boldneſſes. And in- 
deed they who would take boldneſs from poetry, muſt leave dulneſs 


y. 1058. As vapours llaun, &c.] Mars after a ſharp engage- 
ment amidſt the rout of the Trojans wrapt in a whirl- wind of duſt, 
which was raiſed by ſo many thouſand combatants, flies towards 
Olympus. Homer compares him in this eſtate, to thoſe black 
clouds, which during a ſcorching ſouthern wind in the dog- days, are 
{ometimes borne towards Heaven; for the wind at that time gather 
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Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 1066 


Choke the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies; 

In ſuch a cloud the God from combat driv'n, 

High o'er the duſty whirl-wind ſcales the heay'n. 

Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 

There ſullen ſat beneath the Sire of Gods, 1065 

Show'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour'd his plaints before th' immortal throne, 
Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 

And brook the furies of this daring day ? 

For mortal men celeſtial pow'rs engage, 

And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, O father ! all theſe ills we bear, 

And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear: 

Thou gav'ſt that fury to the realms of light, 

Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 

All heav'n beſide reveres thy ſov'reign ſway, 

Thy voice we hear, and thy beheſts obey : 

"Tis hers t' offend, and ev'n offending ſhare _ 

Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diftinguiſh'd care: 

So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 

Well may we deem the wond'rous birth thy own. 

Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 

Againſt th* Immortals lifts his raging hand: 

The heav'nly Venus firſt his fury found, 

Me next encount'ring, me he dar'd to wound; 1085 


I 970 


1075 


1080 


ing the duſt together, forms a dark cloud of it. The heat of the 
fight, the precipitation of the Trojans, together with the clouds of 
duſt that fiew above the army, and took Mars from the fight of his 
enemy, ſupplied Homer with this noble image. Dacier. 

v. 1074. Thou ga that fury to the realms of light, Pernicious, 
wild, ＋ It is very artful in Homer, to make Mars accuſe Mi- 
nerva of all thoſe faults and enormities he was himſelf ſo eminent! 
guilty of, Thoſe people who are the moſt unjuſt and violent, accuſe 
others, even the beſt, of the ſame crimes : every irrational man is a 


diſtorted rule, tries every thing by that wrong meaſure, and forms 
his judgment accordingly, Euſtatbius. 
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Vanquiſh'd I fed; ev'n I the God of fight. 
F rom mortal madneſs ſcarce was fav'd by flight. 
Elſe had'ſt thou ſeen me ſink on yander plain, 


Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of {lain ! 1 
Or pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 1090 
Condemn'd to pain, tho? fated not to die. <0 


Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look ,_ 
The Lord of thunders view'd, and fern beſpoke. . 
To me, perſidious! this lamenting ftrain ? : 
Of lawleſs force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? 1093 
Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, {2 
Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 


v. 1091. Gondemn'd to pain, tho fated nat to die.] Thoſe are 
miſtaken, who imagine our author repreſents his Gods as mortal, 
He only repreſents the inferibur or corporcal Deities as capable of 
pains and puniſhments, during the will of Jupiter, which is not 
inconſiſtent with true theology, It Mars is ſaid in-Dione's ſpeech to 
Venus to have been near periſhing by Otus and Ephialtes, it means 
no more than laſting miſery, ſuch as Jupiter threatens him with 
when he ſpeaks of precipitating him into Tartarvs, Homer takes 
care to tell us both of this God and of Pluto, when Pæœon cured 
them, that they were not mortal: _ 5 | 

| O wy yp 71 xx abvineey inkruxle, 

5. 1096. Of all the Gods — Thou Mm, unjuft, moſt odious, &c.] 
Jupiter's reprimand of Mars is worthy the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
great Governour of the world, and ſeems to be no more than was 
neceſſary in this place. Homer hereby admirably diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween Minerva and Mars, that is to ſay, between Wiſdom and un- 
governed Fury ; the former is produced from Jupiter without a mo- 
ther, to ſhow that it proceeds from God alone; (and Homer's al- 
luding to that fable in the preceding ſpeech ſhows that he was not 
unacquainted with this opinion.) The latter is born of Jupiter and 

uno, becauſe, as Plato explains it, whatever is created by the mi- 

niſtry of ſecond cauſes, and the concurrence of matter, partakes of 
that original ſpirit of diviſion which reigned in the chaos, and is of a 
corrupt and- rebellious nature, The reader will find this allegory 
purſued with great beauty in theſe two ſpeeches ; eſpecially where 
Jupiter concludes with ſaying he will not deſtroy Mars, bceauſe he 
comes from himſelf z God will not annihilate Paſſion, which he 
created to be of uſe to Reaſon: ** Wiſdom (ſays Euſtathius upon this 
« place) has occaſion for ' paſſion, in the ſame manner as Princes 
4c have need of guards. Therefore reaſon and wiſdom correct and 
c keep paſſion in ſubjection, but do not intirely deſtroy and ruin 
* it. | Y | 
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1 — diſcord is thy dire delight, , _ * 
The waſte of ſlaughter, and the rage of fight, 

No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, 1100 
And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 

In vain our threats, in vain dur pow'rwe uſe ; 

She gives th' example, and her ſon pürſues. 

Yet long th' inflicted pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 
Sprung ſince thou art from Jove, and heay'nly 


born. ä 1105 
Elſe, ſing'd with light'ning, had'ſt thou hence been 
thrown, 


Where chain'd.on burning rocks the Titans groan, 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; 

Then gave to Pzon's care the bleeding God. i 

With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 1110 

And heal'd th* immortal fleſh, and clos'd the wound, 

As when the fig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream, 

To curds coagulates the liquid ftream, 


y- 1101. And all thy motber in thy ſoul rebels, Sc] Jupiter ſays 
of Juno, that « ſhe has a temper which is inſupportable, and knows 
« not how to. ſubmit, though he is perpetually chaſtiſing her with 
« his reproofs. Homer ſays no more than this, but M. Dacier 
adds, Si je ne la retenois par la ſeverite des mes loix, il n'eſt rien qu elle 
ne bouleverſaſt dans I Olympe & ſous I Olympe. Upon which ſhe makes 
a remark to this effect, 66 That if it were not for the laws of pro- 
ce vidence the whole world would be nothing but confuſion.“ This 
practice of refining and adding to Homer's thought in the text, and 
then applauding the author for it in the notes, is pretty uſual with 
the more florid modern tranſlators, In the third Iliad, in Helen's 
ſpeech to Priam, V. 175. ſhe wiſhes ſhe had rather died than fol- 


lowed Paris to Troy. To this is added in the French, Mais je neus 


ni aſſeꝝ de courage ni afſez de vertu, for which there is not the leaſt 
hint in Homer. I mention this particular inſtance in pure juſtice, 
becauſe in the treatiſe de la corruption du gout exam. de Liu. iii. ſhe 
triumphs over M. de la Motte, as if he had omitted the ſenſe and 
moral of Homer in that place, when in truth he only left out her 
own interpolation. 

». 1112. As oben the fig preſt juice, &c.] The ſudden operation 
of the remedy adminiſtered by Pæon, is well expreſſed by this fimi- 
litude, It is neceſſary juſt to take notice, that they anciently made 
uſe of the juice or ſap of a fig for runnet, to cauſe their milk to co- 
agulate, It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Homer is not very de- 


licate in the choice of his allufions, He often borrowed his ſimiles 


Glorious he ſat, in majeſty reſtor d, 
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256 HOMER's ILIAD.._ Book v. 
Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd; © 
Such, and ſo ſoon, th* ætherial texture join'd. 111 8 
Cleans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Hebè dreſt 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. 

Faſt by the throne of heav'n's ſuperiour Lord. 

Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, "2320 
Their taſk perform'd, and mix among the Gods. 

from low life, and provided they illuſtrated his thoughts in a juſt 
and lively manner, it was all he had regard to, 


Tux allegory of this whole book lies ſo open, is carried on with 
ſuch cloſeneſs, and wound up with ſo much fulneſs and ſtrength, 
that it is a wonder how it could enter into the imagination of any 
critick, that theſe actions of Diomed were enly a daring and ex- 
travagant fiction in Homer, as if he affected the marvellous at any 


rate. The great moral of it is, that a brave man ſhould not contend 


againſt Heaven, but reſiſt only Venus and Mars, Incontinence and 
ungoverned Fury. Diomed is propoſed as an example of a great 
and enterpriſing nature, which would perpetually be venturing too 
far, and committing .extravagancies or impieties, did it not ſuffer 
itſelf to be checked and guided by Minerva or Prudence; for it is 
this Wiſdom (as we are told in the very firſt lines of the book) 
that raiſes a Hero above all others. Nothing is more obſervable than 
the particular care Homer has taken to ſhew he defigned this moral, 
He never omits any occafion throughout the book, to put it in ex- 
preſs terms into the mouths of the Gods, or perſons of the greate® 
weight, Minerva, at the beginning of the battle, is made to give 
this precept to Diomed ; “ Fight not againſt the Gods, but give 
« way to them, and reſiſt only Venus.” The fame Goddeſs opens 
his eyes and enlightens him ſo far as to perceive when it is heaven 
that acts immediately againſt him, or when it is man only that 
oppoſes him. The hero himſelf, as ſoon as he has performed her 
diftates in driving away Venus, cries out, not as to the Goddeſs, 
but as to the Paſſion, « Thou haft no buſineſs with warriours, is it 
«© not enough that thou deceiveſt weak women?“ Even the mo- 
ther of Venus, while ſhe comforts her daughter, bears teſtimony 
to the moral: © That man (ſays ſhe) is not long-lived who con- 
« tends with the Gods. And when Diomed, tranſported by bis 
nature, proceeds but a ſtep too far, Apollo diſcovers himſelf in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and declares this truth in his own voice, 2s it 
were by direct revelation: Mortal, forbear ! conſider, and know 
« the vaſt difference there is between the Gods and thee, They 
« are immortal and divine, but man a miferable reptile of the duſt,” 


10 PE. 
End of the Firſk Volume. 


